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A RKPOHtTORY OP IKTKfi.lGllStt PROM 

EASTERN MISSIONS, AND A MEDIUM OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 

—■—-o-- 

A REPR TXT OF THE IMP OR TAXT ORIGINAL MATTER 
OF TIIE NUMBERS FOR JAN&AR Y, FEBR U- 
ARY i AND MAR OIL 1807. 


(for TKt M/ttlonary /imn/w,) 

OX THE MEANING AND POWER 
OF TIIE TERM "JEIIOyAJI." 

BY REV. T. P. CKAWPOfcD. 


Ilf the investigation of the subject indicated 
by the above title, during several years past, I 
have pursued two courses. One has been to 
subject the term to a process of etymological 
criticism; the other, to study its meaning and 
power by the light of the various contexts in 
which it occurs ui the Bible. I am convinced 
that we, at the present day, know nothing nbogt 
the origin of the term Jehovah. The learn¬ 
ed disagree among themselves on the sub¬ 
ject, and have nothing better than a supposition 
to offer. Some suppose it to have had a foreign 
origin, and to be radically tno same as Ju in 
Jupiter, or the c Too in Jovie. Some, that it 
came primarily from Egypt or India. Ancient 
Greek authors say that Moses gave laws to the 
Hebrews from a God called Jvl 0 . Goaenius 
supposes it to be derived from the verb havah, 
to be, since the threo consonants, A, «, h, are 
the same in both words. But it is evident 
from what he says, and his manner of saying 
it, that be is far from being satisfied in his own 
mind. He gives it merely as an opinion, without 
attempting to establish the fact by any sufficient 
proof. Ho never meant to be understood as 
settling the question. 

True, he refers us to two pwsagcsof Scripture 
which he thinks point to such u derivation. 
Ono of these is Exodus 15:14,15; “And Elo- 
him said unto Moses, say unto the children of 
Israel, I ah that I am hath sent me nnto you. 
And Elohitn said moreover unto Moses, say to 
the children of Israel, Jehovah, God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you; 
this is my name for ever, and this la my memorial 
unto all gene rations.” Now, what bearing this 
quotation has on the question of the derivation 
of the term Jehovah I am wholly unable to sec. 
It would show that Elohitn, rathor than Je¬ 
hovah, is derived from the verb to be ; for exists 
unco, or immutability, is here predicated of 


Elohitn, and not of Jehovah, The ^ moreover ” 
in the beginning of the 15th verso shows that 
it wsb not the design of Elohitn to reassert his 
immutability by calling himself Jehovah, but 
to assert toe additional jact that he wss 
Supreme in power, and would therefore bo able 
to deliver his covenant people from the hand 
even of Pharaoh , the most powerful monarch 
on earth. 

The meaning of the quotation may be express¬ 
ed thus: “Elohim, whose mind never changes, 
whose word and purposes are immutable (‘/ 
am that lam 1 ), whose name and power is Su¬ 
preme (*«feAoo<xA'), has Bent Moses and will 
support him in his coutroversy with Pharaoh, 
and be shall deliver you from his hand; there¬ 
fore fear not to trust your lives and all you 
have to his control.” 

The other passage referred to by Gescnitis is 
Hoses 12: 5; “Even Jehovah, God of hosts; 
Jehovah is his memorial,” (or name.) For my 
life I cannot see what bearing this text boa on 
the origin of the term Jehovah. In what way 
doca it show that it is derived from the verb 
havah, to be f If we attach the idea of immuta¬ 
ble to it in this text, it will make sense; but if 
we attach Supreme, it will make a bettor sense, 
and one more in harmony with the context, as 
its Use in the 2tid and Qth verses of the chanter 
will show. Suppose we read it thus: “ Even 
Jehovah, God or hosts, Supreme is his namo.” 
The 2nd verse reads, “Jehovah has a controver¬ 
sy with Judah and will punish Jacob according 
to his ways,” Ac- How would it sound to say 
“ iuunutable has a controversy,” Ac. ? The idea 
here evidently is, “ He that has sovereign pow¬ 
er and authority over Judah and Jacob has a 
controversy with them, and will punish them 
according to their ways.” That toe word Je¬ 
hovah differs from havah, to is, by only one 
letter, is known and fnlly admitted; but it is by 
no means certain that this agreement is not 
merely accidental ; like our verb be and the 
insect bee, or like the noun liver, an organ of 
the body, and liver, the derivative of the verb 
to live. These two lost named words; though 
identical in orthography and sound, have dif¬ 
ferent origins and different meanings. This sort 
of similarity in words is found in all languages, 
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the Hebrew not exceptc<l. Would wo be 
justified in saying that Bccou (a surname), 
beatify, betelnuL behemoth, behold, besiege, 
and hundreds of other Words of n like kind, 
are derived from or compounded with the verb 
be, because these two fetters happen to form » 
syllable in them ? Why mny not Jehovah be a 
word of this sort ? 

Wo must remember that the Pentateuch con¬ 
tains the most ancient writings in the Hebrew 
language, and that we are ignorant of the 
languages which were its predecessors—what 
words underwent changes, what ones remained 
the same, and what foreign ones had become 
naturalized prior to the time of Moses. Geaonius 
says that u the Hebrew language as found in 
the Pentateuch is as perfect in structure as it 
ever became.” How, every one kuows that a 
language must have previously undergone many 
and important changes before it reaches perfec¬ 
tion in structure. 

Etymology, under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances, is by no means a reliable guide to the 
meaning and power of words. Webster in bis 
unabridged Dictionary makes the following ju¬ 
dicious remarks on this subject: “I know of no 
work in any language in whioh words have been 
generally traced to their original signification 
with even tolerablecorrectness. In a/etc instances 
their signification is too obvious to be mistaken; 
but in most instances the ablest etymologist is 
liable to be misled b f first appearances, and the 
want of extensive investigation .” “ I have,” 
says he, “ been often misled by these means, and 
have been obliged to change my opinions as 1 
have advanced in my inquiries. Hence the tend¬ 
ency of my researches nas been very much to 
increase my caution in referring words to their 
originals, and such, I am persuaded, willbotho 
result of all critical aud judicious investigations 
into the history and affinities of language.” 

Even admitting that the term Jehovah wan 
derived from the verb to be, that fact would not 
determine its meaning and power in Old Testa¬ 
ment times. 

Ho fact is better established than that deriva¬ 
tives do not always retain tbo meaning of their 
originals. They frequently depart so far os to 
leave nothing in common between them. Let 
me give a few examples by way of illustration. 
Heathen is from heath, a kina of sbrnb, and 
meant in old English dwellers among the heath, 
or oountry people of the ruder sort. How it 
means worshippers of idols wherever they may 
dwell, the polished as well us the rude. The 
etymological meaning of pagan is villager; 
jnannej'i, handiwork; pistol, a dr « cr or spout; 
mother , mud or mould; husband, a builder or 
farmer; and bribe, a piece of bread. Heat and 
Itaie were originally one word. Gesenius also 
says that “ tho Hebrew is only one branob of a 
great parent stock in western Asia, which origin¬ 


ally embraced Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Arabia and Ethiopia.” How, who 
knows where or how the terms Klohim anil 
Jehovah originated, or through how many 
parent ami cognate dialects they lmd passed, 
and what chaiiges they hud undergone, ere they 
were Written down it! die Pentateuch, and on 
till the Hebrew became a dead language about 
die time of Christ? We have Borne idea of the 
change wrought upon the English language dur¬ 
ing the last thousand years. The Saxon, prior 
to the Norman conquest, is to us of this day :t 
dead language. For instance, our word Lord 
was dicn written II la ford, with two syllables. 
It is now writlvn in one, three fetters left out, 
and the pronunciation quite different. It was 
then applied mostly to men of certain rank—it 
is now applied mostiv to God. 

May not Jehovah likewise be some old won! 
contracted, and wrested from its original appli¬ 
cation to some human oftioo (monarch, for in¬ 
stance), and applied eac’usively to God in the 
Hobrew language ? Jehovah, or its equivalent 
in sense, is certainly a most ancient term. Eve, 
the mother of the human race, is represented 
as saying at the birth of her first son, “I have 
gotten « man from Jehovah .” N ow, three very 
important questions arise at this point, anil 
bear directly on the subject under consideration. 

First: was the room used by Eve transferred 
(cither directly or gradually) from language 
to language, and from generation to generation, 
down to the time when the Hebrew became a 
dead language? This embraced a period of at 
least 5900 years if wc follow the ehronology of 
the Septuagint, evidently the most reliable text 
on this point now in our possession. Or, second: 
was the word translated from time to time? 
Or, third: was it sometimes transferred and 
Horn climes translated f If it was thus transferred 
into the Hebrew, then tho tw'o syllables com¬ 
posing it would be written as representatives of 
sound aud not of meaning, and one of them 
would as likely be the verb lutvah as any other 
word in the language. In that case it certainly 
would not be a derivative in any sense, and any 
attempt to show its etymological origin and im¬ 
port would inevitably load to erroneous con¬ 
clusions. 

Into tho Chinese Bible the translators havo 
transferred many Hebrew and Greek names and 
terms. Suppose, in after years, some learned 
China man should attempt to explain the mean¬ 
ing of these by discussing the radical import of 
the various characters of which they are com¬ 
posed. What a medley of nonsense ho would 
make of it! Or, suppose we should discuss in 
this way the transferred term behemoth, found 
iu tbo 40th chap, of Job. We should get the 
following result:—do is the substantive verb 
and means to exist, to remain, hcnceeelf-existent, 
everlasting, or immutable; he is a pronoun, 
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Ihc sign of the masculine gender, awl i« frequent¬ 
ly used for male, as he-goat / moth is a n orm, 
the name of a small worm which breeds in and 
consumes old books, woolens, Jfcc. Tims it is 
plain that Job’s terrible “ behemoth” is the self- 
existent and everlasting bookworm so much 
drpaded bv authors, ana which has devoured 
so many learned tomes of the past, and is des- 
tined to continue his work of destruction till the 
end of time! 

But if the word used by Eve was translated 
from language to language as it came on down, 
then its meaning was finally expressed in He¬ 
brew by the word Jehovah; but that fact would 
not decide the question whether it was a native 
yr a naturalized word. If it was a notice term, 
in that case only could it be derived from the 
verb hamh, aiid would be the equivalent of 
our word being, and nothing more—as that is 
the only noun (I believe) which is derived from 
the verb to be. But if it is a naturalized term, 
then it has nothing in common with havah^ 
except an accidental similarity of orthography. 

On the supposition that, it is a pure native 
term, then there would only remain the mere 
probability that it might be derived from the 
verb to since it might with an equal amount 
of probability, be perfectly independent of it- - 
as independent ns bee, an insect, is of the verb 
be ; or liver, an organ of the body, is of the 
verb live. And further, by remembering how 
prone derivatives are to lose the meaning of 
their primitives, especially when appropriated 
from a coiniuou to a sacred two, we will be able 
both to see uud to feel how very narrow, uncer¬ 
tain, and unsatisfactory, arc the grounds upon 
which rests the commonly received opinion, 
that Jehovah is derived from the verb to be, j 
and thereforo means tlm velf-exintent Being—in 
the very face of the fact that there is not to ho 
found one text in the whole Bible which requires 
such a sense. 

If ivc would arrive at. a clear apprehension 
of the meaning and poteer of term, we must 
first dismiss from our minds nil second hand 
and preconceived opinions, and go in person 
to the Biblp, and study it by the direct light 
of the various contexts in which it occurs. 
This course is a laborious one; but. it is the 
true one, and will he Rure to dispel many a 
cloud, and bring a rich harvest of thought to 
the diligent student. The study of the term 
Jehovah will give the key to the Bible King¬ 
dom. With these remarks 1 dismiss the etymo¬ 
logical branch of my inquiries. Some persons 
ci'miider Jehovah not an ancient term in any 
sense, but suppose that God originated and 
first applied it to himself as a name, during 
his conversation with Moses, as found in Ex¬ 
odus 6: 1-3; viz.: “And God spake unto 
Moses, and said unto him, I am Jehovah. 
And I appeared to (Heb. teas to) Abraham, 


to Isaac, and to Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty; but by my name Jehovah was 11 
not kaown to them.’’ Though I regard the 
above supposition as to the origin of the term 
Jehovah as erroneous, still it does not affect 
in the least my views of its meaning and 
power. How could the name have originated 
in this way, since all the Patriarchs addressed 
God or spoke of him under this title, built 
altars and sacrificed to him as Jeliovah? They 
could not have been ignorant of the word, 
like ourselves they did not comprehend its 
full meaning and import. I would therefore 
give the sense of the passage, making it 
harmonize with the previous history and the 
circumstances under which it was spoken, by 
rendering it thus: “And Elohim spake unto 
Moses and said uuto him, I am Jehovah (your 
sovereign, instead of Pharaoh), and I seemed 
(the word rendered appeared docs not mean 
to manifest oneself, as in Genesis 17: 1, but 
is a neuter verb and means was to, or seemed 
to be to) to be to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob as God the Almighty, but as to my 
name, or title, Jehovah (the Sovereign), I was 
not comprehended by them.” They knew 
him as God the Almighty, but not as God 
their Sovereign. It was impossible for tbe 
Patriarchs to realize the import of the term 
Jehovah, to look upon him in the light of 
their own Sovereign or King, while as yet 
they were only a pilgrim family dwelling in 
tents in a land where they had no inheritance. 
They had not become a people, a nation, & 
kingdom; though they were by promise and 
anticipation the heirs of the world, of that 
' kingdom which was to fill the earth and be 
an everlasting kingdom, with God, Jehovah, 
as Sovereign at its head. Tim Patriarchs bad 
seen and heard of many of the displays of 
God the Almighty, but they had seen none of 
his displays ns God their Sovereign. 

When Elohim met with Moses, and address¬ 
ed him in the language recorded in the Ctb 
chapter of Exodus, the chosen/«m% of Abra¬ 
ham had “ multiplied, and filled the law! of 
Egypt; ” it had become a people —a nation 
ready for its king. Ho accordingly informs 
Moses that ho is about to assume all the funo- 
tionB of royalty, and to make them and the 
Egyptians know the import of his name Je¬ 
hovah; and commands him to say unto the 
children of Israel, “I am Jehovah (fear not 
Pharaoh, though he be the most powerful 
sovereign on earth, for I am more powerful 
than he), and I will bring you out from under 
the burdens of tho Egyptians, and I will rid 
you out of their bondage, and I will redeem 
you with a stretched out arm, and with great 
j iideroents; and I will take you to me for a peo¬ 
ple, and I will be to you a God; and ye shall 
know that I am Jehovah (the Sovereign),’* 
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your God.” Thus saying, he hade Moses "go 
in and speak unto Pharaoh, kiug of Egypt, 
that he let the children of Israel go out of his 
land;” or, in other words, “tell him that I 
claim their allegiance—they are my people, 
not his, and I join issue with him on the point 
of sovereignty over them, and challenge him 
to the combat.” His servants, Moses and 
Aaron, went in and delivered the challenge in 
the following words: “Thus saith Jehovah, 
God of Israel, let my people go, that they may 
serve me” Here for the first time he calls 
the children of Israel his people , and here, in 
the very face of Pharaoh, he sets up his claim 
of sovereignty over them. Here God puts 
his title Jehovah square up against the title 
Pharaoh. Pharaoh understood the challenge, 
at once bade it defiance, and said: “who is 
Jehovah, that /should obey his voice to let 
Israel go ? ” Saying this, he drove them from 
his presence, and increased the burdens of the 
people. After this, when the officers of the 
children of Israel saw their evil condition, 
they went unto Pharaoh and cried for mercy; 
but he called them idle, and drove them back 
to their work. 

Then Jehovah said unto Moses, “Rise up 
early in the morning, and stand before Pharaoh, 
and say unto him: Thus saith Jehovah (the 
Sovereign), God of the Hebrews, let my peo¬ 
ple go, that they may serve, me; for I will at 
this time send all my plagues upon thine heart, 
and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, 
that thou mayest know that there is none like 
mo in all the earth; and in very deed for this 
cause have I raised thee up, to show in thee 
my poxeer , and that my name might be declared 
(as Supreme) throughout all the earth. As 
yet exaltcth thou thyself against my people, 
that thou wilt not let them go? Heboid, to¬ 
morrow about this time, I will cause it to rain 
a very grievous hail, such as hath not been in 
Egypt since the foundation thereof even until 
now. And Jehovah rained hail mingled with 
fire upon all the land of Egypt.” 

The proud heart of Pharaoh was humbled 
for a while, and he called for Moses and Aaron, 
and said unto them: “I have sinned this time;! 
Jehovah is righteous , and I and my people arc 
•wicked. Entreat Jehovah, for it is enough, I 
and I will let you go, and ye shall stay no, 
longer.” But be soon changed his mind, refused ! 
to yield the point at issue, and the controversy 
■waxed hotter and hotter—Jehovah on the one 
side, and Pharaoh on the other, contending 
for the sovereignty over the children of Israel. 
At last, Pharaoh and his hosts were over¬ 
thrown in the Red Soa, Jehovah came off 
victorious, and began to reign as king over 
his chosen people Israel. On this grand and 
decisive occasion, their national birthday, Mo¬ 
ses and the people sang a song of triumph to 


Jehovah, their God and King. Let the read¬ 
er examine, this song, in the 15th chapter of 
Exodus, and notice the many expressions 
therein significant of power, supremacy, &c., 
applied to Jehovah. It is evident that Moses 
and the children of Israel deeply felt that Je¬ 
hovah had vindicated his claim to supremacy 
over them, and that he Mas their Tinier, as 
well as their God. They gave him the first 
place among the mighty ones—declared his 
name to be Jehovah, that is Supreme, as the 
context plainly shows. 

T therefore regard the term Jehovah as a 
kE i< .vi. titi.k, or an appellation expressing 
sovereign poxcer and authority, not only over 
the universe at large, but especially over the 
kingdom of Israel. I think I have discovered 
a test by which I can show that Jehovah is a 
title of regal authority and poicer, and not a 
proper name, nor an abstract term of any kind. 
The test, is this: Jehovah, as used in the Bible, 
is construed with the term hosts, at a guess, 
more than n thousand times. Every Bible 
reader knows that “Jehovah of hosts” is a 
most common expression. Now, whatever 
term in the T'nglish language will construe 
ir.ith hosts wherever Jehovah does, in such a 
manner as not to offend, but to invariably 
secure the. approbation of our taste, is its equiva¬ 
lent^ and will translate its sense and dignity. 
Let us now apply the test to a number of 
abstract terms which have been supposed to 
express the meaning of Jehovah. Hosts moans 
armies or troops. Let us say, “ Being of hosts 
or armies,” “Self-existent Being of hosts,” 
“ Infinite of hosts,” “ Essence of hosts,” 
“Eternal,” “Immutable,” “Everlasting of 
hosts." Each and all of these are inadmissible. 
An English car rejects them at once. In fact, 
no abstract term will suit; e. g., “Majesty of 
hosts,” “ Highness of hosts.” Neither will 
these abstract terms construe with possessive 
pronouns, as Jehovah somotines docs. Boo 
Psalm 45: ] 1—For he is thy Jehovah; wor¬ 
ship thou hint.” Say, “He is thy self-existent 
Being; worship thou him.” Ilosea 12:14— 
“ Ephraim's reproach shall his Jehovah return 
upon hint.” Bay, “ his sell-existent Being shall 
return upon him.” It is clearly not. admissible. 
Let us now test, some projwr names, and say, 
“Wellington of hosts or armies,” “Grant of 
hosts.” “ Lee of hosts.” These are equally 
inadmissible. 

The question then presents itself, would tho 
ancient Hebrew writers associate the term 
hosts with the word Jehovah ■, if in their minds 
it was an abstract term, moaning self-existent 
Being, or simply a proper uame, seeing it can¬ 
not be bo ubcq in English nor—I believe—in 
any other language? 

Let us now test in this way some common 
nouns and official titles. “Head of the hofcts, 
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or armies,” “Commander-in-chief of the ar¬ 
mies,” “Captain of the hosts,” “ Ruler or Su¬ 
preme Ruler of hosts or armies.” All these 
expressions are good English, and in harmony 
with the mode of expressing this idea in cvcry 
hnguage of which I have any knowledge. Is 
the Hebrew “Jehovah of hosts” an exception 
to the rule ? It cannot ho. The very nature 
of human thought and language forbids it. If 
we put the official title in the possessive case, 
we cam say “ the king’s troops,” “ His Majesty's 
forces,” etc. Now, it is well known that armies 
belong to and arc under the command of the 
tinnereig-n in every State. To command the 
army is a royal prerogative in every kingdom, 
ancient or modern. “Lord of hosts” is not 
good English. If is a forced translation. It 
fails to till the measure of “ Jehovah,” hut 
corresponds to “Adonai.” It is passive, rather 
than active—a title of respect, rather than of 
office. We say “lord of the mansion,” “lord 
of the manor,” but never “lord of hosts, or 
armies,” except as a Bible expression. It never 
expresses sovereign power or authority, and 
therefore it is not able to take the place of 
Jehovah. 

I shall now proceed to show that Jehovah 
belongs to the class of regtd title** expressive 
of an active office, and is equivalent to our En¬ 
glish term, “theSovereign,”or“ the Sovereign 
Ruler,” “ the Supreme Ruler.” 

The Bible conception of government is an 
absolute monarchy. The children of Abraham 
constitute the kingdom, God is king, and Jeho¬ 
vah is his title. All the prerogatives and func¬ 
tions of royalty and government arc ascribed 
to him, and associated with the term Jehovah. 
This is the ease, not in one or two isolated 
instances, but everywhere. It is the leading 
idea in every context in which Jehovah is found. 
Nothing inconsistent with this interpretation 
ever occurs in the Bible, so far as I have been 
able Vo discover. 

Let us now attend to the manner in which 
Jcbovnh is employed in the Scriptures, and sec 
if our interpretation of it is not sustained by 
the various contexts in which it occurs. In 
the first chapter of Genesis, where the work of 
creation is described, the term Elohim only is 
employed. But as soon as the moral briny, 
man, comes on the theater of this world, ami 
God begins to instruct, command, and other¬ 
wise govern him, the epithet Jehovah is added, 
and the formula becomes “ Jehovah God.” 
The whole transaction in the garden of Eden 
conveys to my mind the impression that God, 
as sovereign, is dealing with our first parents. 
In the trial, condemnation, and banishment, 
of Cain ; in the destruction of the wicked by 
the ffood, and the salvation of Noah, who 
j‘ found grace in the eyes of Jehovah /” in the 

nfnsiou of tongues; in the call of Abrolmm, 


and making a covenant or treaty with him, 
pledging a certain course towards him and his 
seed, with a promise of a country, and other 
national blessings; in all these transactions the 
same impression is made. These are acts of 
government, such as only royal rulers are 
accustomed to perform, and all are ascribed to 
Jehovah, rather than to Elohim. In English 
we would say, the king did so and so; or, his 
ma jesty performed &uch and such deeds. In 
the Bible it is, Jehovah did so and so. 

God told Moses again and again to say to 
Pharaoh: “I am Jehovah,” or “thus saith 
Jehovah,” expressions implying power superior 
to that of Pharaoh, and containing—if they 
meant anything under the circumstances—a 
threat. Pharaoh could fear nothing but power, 
nnd God not. only told him to his face that he 
avus Jehovah (Supreme Ruler), but that he 
would make him, and all the world, know that 
there is none like Himself in all the earth. He 
called the childreu of Israel His people , and 
demanded that Pharaoh should yield Ins usurp¬ 
ed claim to their allegiance. None but sover¬ 
eigns have a people, or can make such demands 
of another sovereign. Moses in his triumphant 
song said, “Jehovah shall reign forever and 
ever”—an expression very similar to the ancient 
and modern one, “ Long live the king.” 

One of the first regal acts of Jehovah wa9 
to lay a tax upon his people, and appropriate 
to the use of his kingdom the first born of their 
males, both man and beast. At the institution 
of the Passover the Israelites are first called 
the hosts or army of Jehovah, and they arc 
ever after so styled. Thenceforth he has a 
kingdom de facto, prime minsters (Moses and 
Aaron), a revenue, and an army. Soon after 
the host had crossed the Red Sea, Amalek, 
king of Edom, grandson of apostate Esau, 
came at the head' of his troops and attacked 
Israel in the rear, when weary and faint, and 
well-nigh gained the victory. Through the 
prayers of Moses, Israel finally prevailed. Then 
Jehovah said unto Moses, “ write this in a book 
for a memorial, and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua; for I will utterly put out tho name of 
Amalek from under heaven. And Moses built 
tlicro an altar, and called the name of it “Je¬ 
hovah, niv banner;” or, in other words, erected 
over it the national flag of Israel with the word 
JEHOVAH inscribed upon it, and said, “be¬ 
cause the hand of Amalek is lifted up against 
the throne of Jehovah, therefore Jehovah will 
have Avar Avith Amalek from generation to 
generation.” (See Ex. 14:14,15.) Look at 
the meaning of this transaction. It is one of 
the sublmiest on record. It is typical. The 
son and successor of apostate Esau, the Anti¬ 
christ of tho Old Testament, conies forth and 
attacks the infant kingdom of Israel. Mo sea, 
the faithful servant of God, feels the iusult 
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offered to the throne of Jehovah , his sovereign. 
He throve Israel’s banner to the breeze, and 
says, “ in attacking Israel, lie attacks the throne 
of my king; therefore my kin" trill have war 
with him.(and his successors) from generation 
to generation.” The war then opened between 
Jehovah and Apostasy still goes on, waxing 
hotter and hotter. The name of Jehovah was 
thrown in the face of Pharaoh, the first monarch 
ofi the world. Here Jehovah,, inscribed on the 
banner of Israel, is thrown in the face of Amu- 
lek, the head of the apostate race. 

Kings, in ancient times, led forth in person 
their troops to battle. By all nations the king j 
is regarded as head of the army. Jehovah is 1 
represented os being the same, and hence the 
expressions used so frequently, “Jehovah of 
hosts,” “Jehovah is a man of war,” “Jehovah 
lights for us,” “the battle is of Jehovah,” 
“ who is on Jehovah’s side?” “Jehovah will 
have war with Amalek,” Ac. Thus I could 
go on quoting passage after passnge—for the 
Bible is full of such, showing that Jehovah is 
the great Royal Dux, or leader of the hosts 
of Israel; and that he M'nges ceaseless warfare 
against the enemies of his throne And peo¬ 
ple. The same idea is kept up in the New 
Testament. 

Jehovah is not only head of the army, but 
he is also Lawgiver, Judge and King of his 
people. As soon as he had led Israel to Mt. 
Sinai, he came down in majesty and pomp, and 
wrote with his own finger the ftmdamental 
laws of his kingdom, on two tables of stone, 
and giving them into the hands of his minister, 
Moses, commanded him to deliver them to the 
people, as of perpetual obligation. He after¬ 
wards gave statute laws, and commandments 
in minutia, oven down to weights and measures. 
In all these transactions Jehovah alone is the 
actor, and almost every law, statute, and com¬ 
mand ends with the formula, “ I am Jehovah," 
or “ thus saith Jehovah,”'—the Sovereign. To 
make laws is a prerogative of sovereignty 
alone. 

That Jehovah is the Judge, or chief executive 
of his kingdom, is expressed in a great variety 
of forms. For example: “Jehovah shall judge 
his people,” Ac. Look almost where you will 
in the Bible, and you will find the various 
words expressive of this royal prerogative 
associated with the torm Johovah, rather than 
with any other of the numerous epithets by 
which God is designated. Thus it is Jehovah 
that judges, condemns, pardons, punishes, re¬ 
wards, exalts, debases, threatens, encourages, 
and instructs bis people, as sovereigns are 
wont to do. 

As they generally begin or end their official 
acts with a “ thus saith the King,” or “ this is 
a royal decree,” so he usually begins or ends 
by saying “ I am Jehovah, “thus saith Je¬ 


hovah,” “I am Jehovah of hosts,” “I am Je¬ 
hovah, God of hosts,” or “ I am Jehovah your 
God.” Such expressions in such connections 
clearly convey the idea of sovereign authority 
and power. But. this is not all. With tho 
term Jehovah are associated all the titles, in¬ 
signia, honors, and reverence of royalty. Ho 
is called “ Governor of the nations,” “ J udgo 
of nil the earth,” “ Head over all,” “ Father,” 
(the emperor of China is father and mother of 
his people,) “Most. High,” “Majesty,” “Ex- 
ccllency,” “King,” Ac. He is called king 
directly more than twenty times; as, “ Jehovah 
is king forever and ever, and the heathen are 

t icrishert out of his land,” “ yea, Jehovah sitteth 
iing forever.” In Isaiah 33: 22, it is said, 
“ Jehovah is our judge; Jehovah is onr law¬ 
giver; Jehovah is our king, and ho will save 
us.” Isaiah, in his first chapter, describes the 
divine majestv thus: “In tno year that king 
Uszinh died, I saw also Jehovah sitting upon 
a throne high And lifted up, and his tram filled 
the temple. Then said L wo is me! for mine 
eyes have seen tub kino, Jehovah of hosts,” 
Ac. I uill not attempt to quote all the pass¬ 
ages in which he is styled king. 

In harmony with the idea that Jehovah is 
king, he is said to reign, Ac. Take a few 
specimen quotations: “ Jehovah shall reign for¬ 
ever,” “Jehovah reigneth, let the people trem¬ 
ble,” “ Jehovah reigneth, he is clothed in maj¬ 
esty,” Ac. His throne is frequently spoken 
of; as, “ Justice and judgment are the habita¬ 
tion of thy throne ,’’ Ac. His kingdom and 
dominion are also often referred to. His honor, 
majesty, and glory , aro set forth in a great 
variety of ways. Take only one specimen, 
David’s words in dedicating the materials which 
he hail prepared for the building of the temple, 
viz.: “Ana David blessed Jehovah bofore all 
the congregation and said, Blessed bo thou 
Jehovah, God of Israel our father, forever and 
ever. O Jehovah, thine is the gi'cntness, and the 
power, and the. glory, and the victory/, and the 
majesty, for all that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is thine. Thine is the kingdom, O Je¬ 
hovah, and thou art exulted as hcrnl over all.” 
Jehovah has ministers mid messengers around 
his throne, ready to receive his commands and 
execute his will. The authors of the Bible 
approach his presence with gravity and awe, 
ana address their petitions in such manner and 
language as to show most clearly that they 
regard him not only as divine, but also as 3 
royal personage. Elohlm expresses the divin¬ 
ity of his character; Jehovah, tho sovereignty. 

I have examined tho term as it occurs in 
every text in the Bible, and I now feel justi¬ 
fied in saying that it is not a title of stationary 
dignity , as the terms Lord and Supremo Being 
are; but thnt it is one of ceaseless, burning 
activity. Jehovah is not enjoying the honors 
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of otuan cam dignitate, but is ever discharging 
the functions of cui all important office. I notice, 
further, that it is never applied but to one per¬ 
son, the God of Israel. I think it was most 
probably, in the primitive language of man, a 
generic term for king or ruler; but in after 
ages, os language changed, it became specific, 
being applied to the God of the Hebrews atone. 
Our English phrase, “the Pope,” happily il¬ 
lustrates how a word in passing over from one 
language to another may become specific in its 
application, though still retaining the souse of 
the generic. Pope is from the Greek papa, 
and was the common or generic term for father; 
but it is now restricted in modem use to the 
father, or head , of the Homan Catholic Church. 
Again, the term Jehovah expresses nothing 
spiritual, mysterious or abstract; it is an an¬ 
thropomorphic and personal word, by means 
of which God comes up before the mind as a 
sovereign—not n human, but a divine sover¬ 
eign ; and this double character is the source 
of our difficulties, both in ourpereeptions and 
language, regarding him. Hence, also, the 
ease and readiness with whioh the two terms, 
Elohim and Jehovah, interchange. There is 
a large common ground, while each has its own 
appropriate field. 

I have endeavored in this paper to make out 
the appropriate field of the word Jehovali. 
Elohim occasionally enters it; but the great 
body of the words tn the Bible expressive of 
sovereign power, authority, and government 
cluster around the term Jehovah. I believe 
that Shangli will translate it most happily, 
and that it ought to be translated, rather than 
transferred into the Chinese Scriptures. Ho w- 
over, I will not argue this point. Those who 
admit that the term Jehovah nils the place in 
the Bible to which I hnvu assigned it, will be 
able to determine for themselves whother 
Hhangti will fill its conditions, and take its 
place in translating the Snored Scriptures. 

'CtraacHOW, 1866. 


(ftr The Mittionary Recoiri tr.) 

“SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE 
BY REV. JUSTUS DOOLITTLE. 

BY KEV. C. C. U.Vf.DWlN. 


The design of this notice is not a labored 
critique, but a hearty recommendation of the 
above work, os a valuable contribution to our 
sources of knowledge. It is in two octavo vol¬ 
umes of nearly a thousand pages, published in 
the usually attractive stylo of the Harpers. 
The work comprises, besides the nutiioris 
“Jottings about the Chineso, l$61-4,” other 
valuable matter on related subjects. 

The whole was revised and arranged during 
a brief visit in the United Stated, in 1865, amid 


vil 


the multiform and pressing demands on the 
time of “the returned missionary.” Its comple¬ 
tion was made sadly memorable by a deep 
domestio affliction. These facts indicate some 
of the difficulties under which the author la¬ 
bored in the preparation of his book. The 
arrangement of materials so extensive and 
minute in details, the composition of supple¬ 
mentary chapters, the writing out an accurato 
copy, and then overseeing it word by word 
through the press, give us n favorable impres¬ 
sion or his indefatigable perseverance. 

It is refreshing to discover in the author’s 

rcfiiee liis singleness of aim. He brought to 

is task a thorough experience of the ways of 
the people, they having often “vexed his right¬ 
eous soul witii their unlawful deeds.” And 
this experience was pervaded, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of his task, by a conscientious 
fidelity to truth which would not knowingly 
tolurnto a single shade of statement calculated 
to give his readers a wrong impression. He 
declares in advance, “if any undue coloring or 
prominence has been given to any custom, or 
a false statement made in regard to any subject, 
no one will regret it more sincerely than the 
author.” Such a sentiment, in gilt letters and 
hung conspicuously in every composer’s library, 
would be of use in these modern days. The 
miUhm-tongued press might, perchance, give 
us more of the solid grain of truth, and leas rtf 
the empty husks of fancy. It is a peculiar 
qualification of good authorship to aim at truth, 
rather than popularity; or, though seeking the 
latter, yet to spurn the low principle of doing 
it at the expense of the former. 

The style of “ Social Life” is usually free from 
infelicities of expression. It in in good plain 
English, and aims to convoy thought and de¬ 
scription in the olearest terms. As the author 
seeks to influence and impress us by tacts in 
their nak©3 deformity or beauty, rather than 
by meretricious ornament or false grace of dic¬ 
tion, his style is neither ambitious nor stilted. 
Perhaps most renders will think the volumes 
rather overburdened with minutiae of detail. 
The author seems to have been conscious of 
this, for he says, quite ingenuously, “if circum¬ 
stances had favored, a more extensive pruning 
of words, phrases, and sentences could havo 
been made to advantage.” Wo trust that he 
will be spared to carry out the implied wish 
in subsequent editions of his valuable work. 
In the meantime we have the compensatory 
assurance that wc are invited to a survey of 
facts, not fancies, and that our author has in¬ 
geniously, but fairly, disarmed unfriendly criti¬ 
cism. The volnmes are readable, fiill of in¬ 
teresting description, and mete ont impartial 
justice to all sides of Chinese character. As a 
work for reference we believe them to ho fully 
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reliable, and hence invaluable to every true 
friend of the Chinese. A glance at the wide 
range of topics in “ contents” and “ index” al¬ 
most excites our surprise that they could be 
fairly treated within the allotted space, and still 
iuvite a prospective “ pruning.” 

In the arrangement of subjects n score of 
writers would probably hit onu score of meth¬ 
ods. Many of the minute topics would do 
as well in one place as another, and the best 
that an author can do in such an emergency is 
to fit them in where they do the least harm to 
established laws of symmetry. Whether Mr. 
Doolittle has succeeded in this, either to his 
own satisfaction or that of his readers, it is im¬ 
possible to say, as tastes ollen differ widely 
about the mere externals of a subject. The 
general order oT arrangement, however, is a 
natural one. The introduction describes Foo¬ 
chow id its historical, statistical aud missionary 
aspeots. Many facts of interest, as to streets 
and street scenes, trade, with its movements 
and facilities, are interwoven in the narrative. 
In vol. I., the first eight chapters portray the 
inner, domestic life and customs of the people. 
Chapters 9-11 describe their pantheon, wor¬ 
ship, and religious beliefs and practices. Chap¬ 
ters 12-14 give some account of the govern¬ 
ment, its workings in many particulars, aud 
the state religion. Chapters 13-17 dwell on 
the competitive examinations, and related cus¬ 
toms; and the volume doses with a chapter 
of anecdotes. The first fifteen chapters of vol. 
It. furnish a mass of Chinese usages ami super¬ 
stitions for our inspection. These are of all 
sorts,—occasional and annual, personal ami so¬ 
cial, civil and religious. They belong, more¬ 
over, to all grades of society, and relate to al¬ 
most every conceivable want of human life 
whether real or fancied. The chapter on bus¬ 
iness customs, and the one oti opium and opium 
smoking will claim the reader’s special interest. 
Chapter 16, on Scripture and Chinese customs, 
instructs the reader both hv resemblance aurl 
contrast, and is a fitting link to what follows 
on missionary topics in chapters 17 and 18. 
The" last chapter, headed “ Interior View of 
Peking,” is a sort of appendix, and occupies, 
as all will admit, the right place. The volumes 
are very profusely, yet aptly, illustrated with 
embellishments,—more than 150 in number,— 
whioh greatly enhance their intrinsic value. 

In review, wo observe that the work furnish¬ 
es much needed information about Chinese 
life and character. It gives the facts without 
which knowledge is always crude and hypo¬ 
thetical. If we would think kindly of a people, 
sympathize with them, and know the extent 
of their need, social or religious, we must have 
the &cts of their mode of hfo spread before us. 
These are furnished by the volumes under 
review, hi the most thorough and exhaustive 


style. So thinks a cotemporary of the English 
press in China, who pertinently observes that 
our author’s production is in the style of “mon¬ 
ographs published expressly to exhaust the 
subjects treated on, so far as they are known.” 
The descriptions of idolatrous practices have 
another excellent feature. They arc impartial, 
in that they allow the Chinese themselves to 
give testimony as to the source and rathonntn 
of those practices. The author gives, too, the 
figures, (lie plain urlthmelic. of idolatry, which 
is so baldly suggestive of its formal character. 
Heathenism is reduced to a sort of mechanical 
or mathematical science:—so many candles, 
cups of wine, incense st icks, bowings and hend- 
knockings. Our meaning is not that idolatry 
wholly excludes sentiments of hope, fear, con¬ 
viction, mid the like; but that its intense form¬ 
alism awfully debases and perverts them. But 
it should be observed that such a work us “So¬ 
cial Life ” answers another important end. It 
proves that flu* Chinese have some pleasing 
traits. They arc not lost beyond the power of 
redemption. They have irreversible claims to 
our sympathy, on the ground both of their 
good and their bad qualities; and their charac¬ 
ter needs only the attornment of Christian gra¬ 
ces to make them worthy associates of the good 
of all lands. 

Our author frankly states his “moral convic¬ 
tions” in reference to Confucianism and kindred 
topics. To the justness of such convictions a 
eotemporary writer takes exceptions. Some 
seem to discern in the Confucian precepts a 
kind of second Gospel, or system of morality, 
so perfect that it measurably answers the noeils 
of unman nature. We ruler however in this 
remark to the tendeucies of some modern 
pseudo-theologians, not to any known opinion 
of the writer referred to. We trust that he is 
not in such evil company. However tlmt may 
he, the author of “ Social Life” can afford to 
bear the undeserved imputation that his “reflec¬ 
tions" labor under a “shallowness of applica¬ 
tion” to his subject, when he finds himself in 
the goodly uumner of American mid British 
Christians, who make it their life study to dis¬ 
cover the principles of the Bible and their 
application to all phases of human life. It is 
well to have our alteulion directed to this sub¬ 
ject. The fact is, we mny err on either ex¬ 
treme,—lauding Confbcius beyond bis deserts, 
or decrying him as worthless. We huve yet 
to loam that any missionary does tho latter. 
The Confucian system of ethics answered a val¬ 
uable end ns a partially restraining influence in 
primitive times, yet he very pointedly taught 
tho unchristian doctrine of reoenge. The flood- 
tide of human leaching can rise no higher; 
and we assert, without fear of successful contra¬ 
diction, that all systems of morality, not found, 
cd on the will of God as the motive force, 
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rest essentially on the utilitarian basin of 
personal or social selfishness. They lack the 
main principle of vitality, a close relation to 
God’s will and glory, and the final awards of 
justice. And hence, as a thoroughly reform¬ 
atory power, Confucianism fails. The proof is 
at hand in “ Social Life of the Chinese,” and 
in the uniform testimony of those who have long 
mingled most intimately with this people. 
We never meet with a heathen Chinese who 
waves to be perfectly honest and truthful. 
)tlicr phases of character need not be cited. 
Hut wo must be indulged in anoting from « 
Chinese scholar a few well-eonsiclercdscntciiees, 
worthy of our careful attention : “He (Confu¬ 
cius) threw no new light on any of the ques¬ 
tions which have a world-wido interest. He 
gave no impulso to religion. He had iiu sym¬ 
pathy with progress. His influence has been 
wonderful, but it will henceforth wane. My 
opinion is that the faith of the nation in him 
will speedily and extensively pass away.” (The 
Chinese Classics, vol. I.; IVolcgomcna, 113.) 
31 r. Doolittle—it is asserted—“ attaches too 
much importance” to ceremonies in Confuciau 
temples. Ho ought to term them “a recognition 
of the virtues of the sage,” rather than “rdh/iomt 
rites.” Ninv, it is quite true that Confucianism, 
strictly speaking, is not a religious creed. Yet 
adoration is paid to him, ns a deified man, and 
so it is opposed to the decalogue. The literati 
mo taught from childhood to look to him, not 
as their Exemplar merely, but their Patron in 
tho highest scu.se. His tablet and his names 
and titles on the walls of school rooms are 
revered us sacred objects, and his spirit-in them 
invoked as a present deity to bless his disciples. 
If, then, the literati have any religious senti¬ 
ment at all, wo humbly conceive that it exhib¬ 
its itself as really in the Confuciau ceremonies 
as in those enacted before Tien or tihanffti. 
If this view is correct, it seems too great a feat 
for weak human nature to “ bow in the house 
of Rimmon,” and still keep the heart in active 
affiance to God, and expect His “ pardon in this 
thing.” In a word, Confucianism is an odd 
mixture of the secular, or civil, and the religious. 
Some of the moral maxims of its great teacher 
arc admirable specimens of pith and point, but 
bin political creed he found to his cost rather 
visionary. He overrated the power of example, 
and failed to realize in his teachings a sufficient 
basis for success in politics. Apropos to the 
rdigio'seotilar character of Confuciau worship, 
is an instructive passage in Romish history. 
The question whether the worship of the Com 
fucian and ancestral tablets was sinful convuls¬ 
ed Mother Chtu'ch during a period of some 
acventy years. In 1645 and 1056 we have two 
opposing infallible decrees. In 1704 a decree 
of Clement XI. reversed the previous one, and. 
dgpounced Confucian and ancestral worship as 
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unlawful. The Jesuitical faction was sustained 
by the heathen Emperor, who in the year 1700 
declared that those rites were “political.” But 
is it not safer to conclude that discussion had 
evolved light; that the sober second thought 
of the Church, fortified by the prayers of the 
faithful, was correct, and that the decree of 
1704 was super-infallible? 

The sad tendency of many Who still covet 
the Christian name is to secularize Christianity. 
A sentimental atheism excuses many heathenish 
rites as harmless. Its advocates imagine their 
mental vision been enough to perceive that “all 
religions are kin,” and are “ beginning to be 
dimly discerned as gradual developments of 
man’s moral nature!! ” Just so, of course, but 
with the one sublime exception of the true 
faith. Men’s systems, either as independent 
creeds or as foul excrescences on the divine, 
are indeed such “ developments,” from Adam 
down to the modern skeptic. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Skepticism and materi¬ 
alism give us such disgusting spectacles as 
were witnessed in India some years since, when 
Anglo-Saxons—one or more—joined con amofe 
in idol processions! That was being recreant, 
not to our glorious Christianity only, hut to a 
true manhood ! It was a kinship and affiliation 
of religions about as low on the genealogical 
scale as could be well reached. A candid 
perusal of “ Social Life” ought to be a sufficient 
antidote to such vagaries of religious science. 
It rebukes them, not by argument, but by stub¬ 
born facts. Here is a great nation, possessing 
something good in a civil sense, yet so full of 
hypocrisy and lies that Chinese deception has 
become the world’s by-word. So far as we can 
see, its only safeguard from total ruin is found 
in a few good precepts on the “ human relations,” 
and the sentiment of self-interest in the common 
business of life. To guide and give expression 
to their religious cravings, they have a legion 
host of debasing superstitions. The relation 
of cause and effect in their present condition 
seems too patent to escape even the casual 
observer. This dead Confucianism, with all 
else that binds them in spiritual vassalage to 
sin, is to be thoroughly purged, or rather su¬ 
perseded by the holy precepts of Christ. 

Foochow, February, 1867. 


{For Tit Miminuury Rremtltr.) 

foochow mission or the 

AMERICAN HOARD. 

BY ItEV. V. a. BALDWIN. 

This mission was established Jan. 2d, 1847, 
by Rev. {Stephen Johnson, from the Siam Mis¬ 
sion. Since that time it has received the fol¬ 
lowing accessions to its corps of laborers:— 
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Rev. L. B. Pact nnd Mrs. R. C. Poet (also 
of the Siam Mission), Sop., 1847; Rev. S. 
Cummings and Mrs. Cummings, Rev C. C. 
Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin, ana Rev. William 
L. Richards, (son of Rev. William Richards, 
missionary at the Sandwich Islands,) Mily, 
1848; Mrs. Johnson, formerly Miss Caroline 
Kehnor, of Stockholm, Sweden, a teacher In 
Miss Aldcr'sev’s Seminary, Ningpo, under the 
auspices of the London Society for Female 
Education in the East, Dec., 1840; Rev. J. 
Doolittle and Mrs. S. A. H. Doolittle, Mav, 
1850.; Rev. C. Hartwell and Mrs. Hartwell, 
June, 1853; Rev. S. F. Wooitin and Mrs. 
Woodin, Feb., 1800. 

The losses hy death were of Mr. Richards 
(who died near f>t. Helena on the passage to 
the U. $.), in June, 1851, Mrs. Doolittle, in 
June, 1850, nnd Mrs. Peel, in July. 1850. at 
Foochow, aiul Mr. Cummings, Aug., 1850, 
in the U. S. The losses by departures from 
the Held were of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, return¬ 
ing to the U. S. in Dee,, 1 85-2, in consequence 
of Mr. .J.’s ill health, and the transference of 
Mr. Doolittle and Airs. L. 1C. Doolittle to 
the North China Mission, in 1864. The latter, 
as also Mrs. H. L. Peek, joined the mission 
in 1859. Our present force consists of lour 
families, one being absent in the United States. 
The aggregate of years of labor during the 
twenty years of the existence of the mission 
is 165 years. This estimate is from dates of 
arrivals, and makes no deductions for tem¬ 
porary absences. 

The positions now occupied for our oper¬ 
ations, aside from those in the city and sub¬ 
urbs of Foochow, are the district cities nf 
Chnogloh and Yungfuh, and the country sta¬ 
tions of NaitgsM, K‘waisGfl and Langpwo. 
The most distant of these is the city of Y nngfnh, 
situate 40 miles S. W. from Foochow, and 
there are hundreds of intermediate villages 
with populations ranging from a few hundreds 
to five and even ten thousands, which will be 
naturally reached from tho central station or 
stations just mentioned. The mission has one 
brick church in foreign style of architecture, 
with cupola and foreign bell, and also occupies 
eight chapels at the main and out stations. 
There are three regularly organized churches: 
the number of communicants is 63—the whole 
number from the first being 82. The two 
small boarding schools, one fur boys and one 
for girls, have 23 pupils. There is also a girls’ 
day school of 13 pupils. The books nnd tracts 
(including sheets) distributed during 1865 num¬ 
bered 30,000. The number of copies from the 
beginning is about 580,000, and the number of 
pages oyer fourteen millions. Wc have as yet 
no ordained native minister. The corps’ <>l 


helpers, or preachers, numbers nine. Our sys¬ 
tem of labor embraces the departments of 
chapels, schools, and meetings for prayer and 
conference, a quarterly examination of tbe 
native preachers on portions of tbe Scriptures, 
and the preparation by them of essays on doc¬ 
trinal and practical tnemes previously assign¬ 
ed. 

It may be admitted that to human view our 
mission labors under some discouragements. 
The people with whom we have to do are most 
insufferably jn-ond and conceited, and for a 
long scries of years, since the advent of the 
Maneliux ami the fierce inroads of the famous 
Coshiiiga, thdr pride has not been mellowed 
down by civil or foreign wars. Om* mission, 
too, is a small one, and since the opening of 
the northern field our weak faith sometimes 
anticipates a serious difficulty in securing need¬ 
ed reinforcements for the work. Yet, after 
all, there is much to encourage. To say noth¬ 
ing of the divine promises which amply 
suilice. to establish and fortify our faith, wc 
have the actual fruits of hard work spread out 
in tho face of the world and the church. These 
fruits are souls born into the kingdom of grace. 
If, during this score of years, our own and 
the sister missions number converts by hund¬ 
reds, why may not the hundreds become 
thousands? The immortal seed of truth and 
the divine Spirit, have most evidently asserted 
their presence and power in hearts once heath¬ 
en. This proves beyond all reasonable con¬ 
tradiction that the work of missions here is 
gloriously successful and full of promise. The 
caviller, of course, sees in the lives and dollars 
and preaching and printed pages spent on the 
heathen a ruinous nnd shameful waste. But 
the eye of faith sees, and clearly too, truth 
widely prevalent and vital ideas sinking be¬ 
yond mortal ken only to gap most fatally the 
very foundations of idolatry. Take two illustra¬ 
tions of the process now going steadily forward. 
The first man baptized in Foochow was a Mr. 
Ting. He periled his salvation by willful decep¬ 
tion nnd perjury, and was, consequently, 
excommunicated. We fenv he may prove to 
bo only a convert made by man, not by tho 
Lord. Yet, though yearfi have elapsed since 
his sad defection, he seems somehow to retain 
a relish for the truth and the society of the 
good. Another was a miserable opium smoker. 
Ho was induced to give up his pipe, and by 
God’s grace the cleansing process issued at 
last in. his thorough conversion. He is a man 
of good intellect nnd fair knowledge of tbe 
Scriptures, nnd lie now preaches the gospel to 
his countrymen. The history of missions in Chi¬ 
na is full of such instances, which prove the 
cheering fact of a solid success, God is indeed 
with tjs. 
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Our sketch begins with a name <lear to the 
mission—that of the Rev. Stephen John¬ 
son. . A brief quotation from a narrative by 
his pen will form a fitting close. “ (n Full-Chau 
from the first there hns been great harmony 
and love among the missionaries of the different 
boards—being united in their English preach¬ 
ing on tiie Sabbath, in their communion' 
services, the monthly concert, and in a weekly 
prayer meeting. To the writer the recollection 
«f those precious seasons is sweet, and he would 
rejoice again to participate in them, and in the 
work of preaching Clinst to dying souls in Fuh- 
Chan, should Provideuce please to grunt him 
this blessed privilege. May this mission, which 
he in weakness was permitted to commence, 
ho abundantly blessed as the instrument 
of salvation to the perishing.” (New¬ 
comb’s Cyclopedia of Missions, 1854, page 
277.) In the course of time circumstances nave 
necessitated partial changes in the external re¬ 
lations of these missions, but we trust that the 
pure and loving sentiments just quoted find a 
ready response in all our hearts. “United 
we stand, divided we fell.” 

Foochow, December, 1860. 


(ttr Tke Mlatlonnry Jteeordtr.) 

AMER. M. E MISSION, FOOCHOW. 

BY KEV. S. L. BALDWIN. 

On the‘27th of May, 1840, the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church' resolved 
to establish a mission in China. On the 26th 
of March, 1847, it was resolved that the mission 
bo located at Foocbow; and on the 15th of 
April, Rev. M. C. White and wife, and Rev. 
J. D. Collins, sailed from Boston lor China,— 
They arrived at Foochow, Sept. Oth, 1847, 
which may bo considered the date of the estab¬ 
lishment of the mission. They were reinforced 
in April, 1848, by the arrival of Rev. II, Hiok- 
«*k and wife, and Rev. R. S. Maolay. Before 
this time, a Chinese house had been fitted up 
for a mission residence, Mr. White had open¬ 
ed a dispensary, and Mr. Collins had commenc¬ 
ed a day-school. A large number of tracts 
lrnd also been printed. The first denth in the 
mission circle occurred May 25th, 1848, when 
Mrs. White was called to her rest. In Jan¬ 
uary, 1848, two more schools were opened, and 
Messrs. Collins and Maclay went 60 miles np 
the river, distributing tracts and preaching to 
tho people, who seemod civil and willing to 
listen. In February, Mr. and Mrs. Hickok wore 
obliged to return to America, on account of 
the failure of Mr. Hiokok’s health. In 1851, 
Mr. Collins was obliged to return home, where 
he died iu 1852. The following table will suffi¬ 


ciently indicate the changes which have occur¬ 
red from time to time in the missionary force. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that Rev. R. 
S. Mucin v mid family were left the sole repre¬ 
sentatives of tho mission from Jan. 10th, 1854, 
when Dr. Wiley returned to th«U. S., to June 
18t.il, 1855, when Rev. l)r. Wentworth and 
M-ifc arrived. It should also be mentioned that 
Rev. N. Sites and family resided at Ngu-k‘ nng 
15 miles ill the country, from Nov. 8th, 1862, 
to April 5th, 1865. 


JCamtB of MUtioxurit^ 

li 

sl 


■g 

§ 

Rov. M. C. White, 

1847 

1862 

4 * ■ • 

• 4 4 4 

Mrs. 4. I. While, 

1847 

• « » ■ 

• 44* 

1818 

Rbv. J. D. Collins, 

1847 

1861 

4 4 4 4 

1852 

Rev. H. Hickoli, 

1348 

1849 


4 4 4 4 

Mrs. E. G. Hickok, 

1318 

1840 

4 4*4 

4 4«4 

Rev. R. S. Mscluv, 

1348 

1859 

1861 

. . • 4 

Miss }I. C. Sijorrv.* 

1860 

1859 

1861 

4 4 4 4 

Rev. I. W. Vnluy, M.D. 

ISO) 

1854 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Mrs. F. J. Wiley. 

1881 

.... 

4 4*« 

J8r.3 

Rsv. J. Colder. 

1851 

1858 


4.4 

Mrs. Ii. C. Colder, 

1851 

1858 

> ■ 4 4 

1868 

Miss M. Seely,f 

1851 

1852 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Rev.RWentworth, D.D. 

1865 

1801 

4 ♦ • 4 

• 4 4 4 

Mrs. A. M. Wentworth, 

1855 

, , , , 

■ • 4 • 

1860 

Rev. O. Gibson. 

1865 

1866 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Mrs. E. C. Gibson, 

1865 

1865 

4 * 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Rev. S. L. Baldwin, 

1869 

I860 

1802 

4 4 4 4 

Mrs. N. M. Baldwin. 

I860 

I860 

4 » 4 4 

1861 

Miss B. Wooleton, 

1869 


4 14 4 

4 4 4 4 

Miss S. H. Woolstnn, 

1869 

• • • * 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Miss P. B. Potter.^ 

I860 

1861 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

lluv. C. R. Martin, 

1880 

» • • ♦ 

4 4 4 4 

1864 

Mrs. M. E, A. Martin, 

I860 

1865 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Rev, N. Sites. 

1861 

• • • • 

4 4 4 4 

4.44 

Mrs. S. M. Sites, 

1861 

• • ■ • 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 * 

Rov. 8. L, Binkley, 

1862 

1863 

a 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Mrs. K. It. Binkley, 

1862 

1863 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Mrs. E. R Baldwin, 

1862 

• ■ • • 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Rov. V. C. Hart. 

1866 


• 4 4 4 

4*44 

Mrs. J. A. Hart, 

1866 

■ ■ • 4 

4 4 4 4 

4 b 4 4 

Rov. L. N. Wheeler, 

1866 

* • • • 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Mrs. M. R Whoehir. 

1866 

* ■ 4 * 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 * 


* Married to Rev. It. S. Maclay, I860. 

Married to Rov. M. C, White, 1861. 

Married to ltev. K. Wentworth, D. D., I860. 

This shown an aggregate ol 141 years of missionary 
labor,—fourteen ordained missionaries laboring 89 years, 
and eighteen missionary ladles 72 years. 

On the 3d of August, 1855, a large and con¬ 
venient church was dedicated in the southern 
suburbs of the city; on tho 19th of October, 
a Chinese church on the south side of the river 
wns dedicated ; on the 26th of November, a 
Boys’ School was commenced by Rev. O. Gib¬ 
son: on the 28th of Dec., a church for English 
service, near tho mission residences, was dedi¬ 
cated. On the 14th of June, 1857, the first 
convert wns baptized, and received into church 
membership, in July, a convert who had 
been baptized at Hongkong in 1851, was receiv¬ 
ed on certificate from a church in America, 
where he had gone with Rev. Mr. Colder. In 
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January, 18-jH, (lit; oldest son of a family mimed 
1 iwas received. l*’rmu this family tin* Mission 
has since ha«l eight members, three «>f them in 
time hemming preachers. The fat her filed in 
the faith. The mother is still living, ai d often 
expresses gratitude to (toil that her sons are 
preaeliing the gospel. One of the grandsons 
Inis recently united with the church, thus giving 
us ihv pleasing and enemur-ging spectacle of 
three generations united in the service of 
Christ. 

The year 185ft was signalized by the com¬ 
mencement of a hoarding school for girls, under 
the cave of the Misses Woolston ”, and by the 
extension of our mission work into the country. 
At the eml of 1858, there were fourteen mufti- 
burs connected with the native eluireh. No 
sooner had a little hand of Christians been thus 
gathered, than they began to make known tho 
good tidings they had received to their heathen 
friends. Some of these resided in the country, 
about fifteen miles north-west from Foochow. 
The faithful labors of the eldest son of the HU 
family, followed up by visits from I lev. Dr. 
jVfuclay, resulted in the conversion of a number 
of the people: so that in March, 1859, seven 
were admitted to baptism, and in August four¬ 
teen more were added to the eluireh. This 
was the beginning of our country Wi.-fc, and 
from this region the work has extended, until 
it now embraces the stations of Ngu-k'ang, 
Ivwi-hung, Kau-e.hia, Siou-mc-ka, mid Yck-iong, 
with sixty-three members and twelve proba¬ 
tioners. Tiie first chapel of the mission inside 
of the city walls, located in East Street, was 
dedicated April 20th, 1863. It was destroyed 
by a mob, in Jan., 1804, but replaced by an 
enlarged and improved building, which was 
dedicated in the following September. Various 
providental circumstances led to the opening 
of preaching places in most of the district cities 
of the Prefecture, and in several large towns 
and villages in different portions of the country. 
As the mission has gone forward in faith, enter¬ 
ing the doors opened by divine providence, 
God has blessed its labors; until now the work 
in the outside regions has a larger membership, 
and gives better promise of success than the 
city work. 

it may he mentioned, as a matter of encour¬ 
agement, that while but one convert was re¬ 
ceived in the first ten years of the Mission’s 
history, the six years following added 100 to 
our number, in three years more another hund¬ 
red were added, and tho prospect is that the 
future will show a much more rapid iucrease. 

The present statistics are—Members, 228; 
Probationers, 130; Baptized children, 75; To¬ 
tal, 423. 

Schools. —Tho Mission has, from the outset, 
approved of schools ns a valuable auxiliary in 
carrying on the great work. It has now one 


I Boarding School for boys, with 18 pupils; 
<me Boarding School for girls, with 20 pupils; 
ami eleven day schools, with 164 pupils,— 
making a total of lft8 children under Christian 
instruction. Without exception, the graduates 
of the boys’ school arc members of the eluireh. 
Two of them are preaching the Woi d. All 
the present pupils arc Church members. Of 
tlic pupils of the girl’s school, 7 lire connected 
witli the Church, ami its graduates go forth 
to shed a Christian influence upon the circles 
in which they move. 


Tim PitK-sx..—From tho flint, tlic Mission 
has given tlic printing and distribution of the 
Bible and of tracts a prominent place in its 
work. For 15 years, its printing was done 
from blocks in the Chinese stylo. In 1801, a 
font of smnll Chinese type was puruhnsed from 
the London Mission foundry at Hongkong, ami 
a press, with full fonts of English type, was 
received from New York. Tho Printing Office 
was under the direction of Rev. N. Sites until 
Dec. 1862, when it came under the charge of 
the writer. In 1864, a font of large tyie and 
another press were procured. The value of 
tlic office and its working niuterinl is 85,000. 
Since July, I860, the press has been under the 
charge of Rev. L. N. Wheeler. The issues of 
the press have embraced portions of the Old 
Testament in the classical style, the whole 
New Testament, both in classical nml collo¬ 
quial, a largo variety of tracts, nud a few scien¬ 
tific books. It is impossible now to give the 
number of kooks printed, from tho beginning. 
In 1866, over nine millions of pages were is¬ 
sued. Among the original pub ications of the 
Mission are a small Geography by Dr. Went¬ 
worth, an Arithmetic mid a Reference Test¬ 
ament by Rev. O. Gibson—the latter being 
the first attempt to give Chinese Christians 
this valuable help to the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures,—a Catechistn by Rev. Dr. Maclay, 
mid the Ritual of the M. E. Church. A 
Dictionary of the Foochow Dialect by Rev. 
Dr. Mnolay and Rev. C. C. Baldwin is now in 
progress. 


Benevolent Contributions. —The contri¬ 
butions of the native Church to the mission¬ 
ary fund amounted last year to $84. A 
special “centenary” contribution offered by 
tlic native Church, to aid in erecting a new 
“Mission House” in New York, amounted 
to $80. The whole contributions of the 
Church for benevolent purposes during the 
year, amounted to about $200. Though most 
of the members are poor, their contnbutions 
are constantly increasing. 

The missionary contributions of the four 
circuits for the last quarter amounted to 27,- 
070 cash, equal to $25.78. 

Foochow, February, 1867. 
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(For 1M Miutonary Uocord.tr.) 

INCIDENTS OF A COUNTRY TRIP, 


BY KBV. X. SITES. 


1 i.eft Fuochow on tho 30th of Oct. last, 
and proceeded by boat 45 miles up the Min 

to the district, city nf ^ Min-tsing. Spent 
six days within the boundary of this district; 
from thence went westward nearly 60 miles to 
lho jt % Yu-ki district; stopped over three 
nights in the city, then on still westward about 
50 miles further to .Sha, another district 
city. Hero wc stopped one night and part of 
two days. From this place proceeded by boat 
down stream to ^t£ ^ Yeng*ping foo-city: 
spent Saturday afternoon and Sunday here, 
and then on by boat to Foochow; "having 
made a circuit of 360 miles—140 of wliion 
were traveled on foot, nnd the remainder by 
boat—were absent 24 days, visited and preach¬ 
ed in the four walled cities above named, 
and in more than a score of towns and villages. 

TRAVBtB, SCENERY, PRODUCTS, * 0 . 

After leaving the boat at Min-tsing, we pass¬ 
ed directly from the river back some 20 or 30 
milcB southward, and thence our route lay 
nearly parallel with the river Min. Travel¬ 
ing on foot, wc arranged to make short march¬ 
es daily, usually from 15 to I B miles, so that 
wc could preach and distribute hooks at the 
various villages. About one third of the road 
traveled was comparatively level, windingalong 
the valleys, with thriving villages by the way. 
The remaining two thirds was over mountain 
paths. At one time wo were ascending for 
over three hours, and this brought ns. by 
successive elevations, I should judge, to tw ice 
the hight of the Kushan Mountain near Foo¬ 
chow, ITcrc wc sometimes passed several miles 
without seeing a village, or even a house.— 
Some of the villages through which we passed 
presented a very striking appearance, from 
the peculiar construction of their houses. They 
arc mostly of wood, with the spaces between 
the timbers plastered and whitewashed; thus 
giving them a very cleanly and neat appearance, 
and forming quite a pleasant contrast with the 
mud-colorod villages about Foochow. 

At one place, after descending a mountain 
aide, we passed through a dense natural forest 
of majestic old chestnut, oak, and many other 
varieties of hard and soft wood, with a heavy 
underbrush. We were about one hour in pass¬ 
ing through this beautiful forest. When about 
midway we saw a dozen or more monkeys, in 
all their native wildness, skipping from brand) 
to branoh and from tree to tree. We hallooed, 
at them, and the fellows scampered off in every 


direction; but one saucy old fellow, high up on 
the topmost branches, looked at ur defiantly, 
and refused to run off, though we called out 
at liiin vociferously. They were ne much a 
curiosity to my burden-earners and native help¬ 
er as to me, they having never seen the liko 
before. 

When 150 miles from Foochow we entered 
the immense tea growing region, and during 
the next 30 miles wc were continually meeting 
with this interesting shrub. Every rounded 
knob or hill was covered with the ten plant, 
and on steep hill sides it was often cultivated 
in terraces. The tea hills present a pleasing 
view to the eye. We gathered pome of the 
leaves, the flowers, and the seeds, aud passed 
on. In tho Sha district I saw many fields of 
buckwheat in full bloom, reminding me of long 
ago—of fields on my father’s farm in my native 
Ohio. 

RECEPTION' BY THE PEOlU.E. 

Our first day’s travel on foot, after leaving 
the boat, brought us, about sundown, to a 
village of some 500 inhabitants. As wc ap- 
roaehed the center gateway, in front of the 
irgest house, a half down men nnd boys stood 
on the high steps gazing at us. I as usual 
went leisurely along ana saluted them, and 
made as though I were going in. They seem¬ 
ed to be of the same mind, nnd so I went on 
till I rearhed the central great hall, hack of 
tlie largo open court. Tho children and men 
soon gathered around to sec and hear the for¬ 
eigner. All was quiet, and without an_v noisy 
excitement, The forms of politeness on their 
part were attended to—the pipe and the tea 
offered. I told them wc had some books to 
give them, and at once began to arrange my 
hooks on a large table, with my leather oound 
Bible as the foundation. As there seemed a 
little coldness on their part, I then brought 
forth our map of the world, in Chinese; opened 
one copy, explained it, marked out with pencil 
onr track through the ocean from my native 
land to this country and then gave it, with 
four tracts, to the prominent man of the house. 
Hut, bv the way, 1 had given my passport to 
this man to read soon after wc went m, and 
told him we were going on a few days to Yu- 
ki city, which would require several days’ 
travel. This passport, with the official stamp 
always gives (ample an assurance of our busi¬ 
ness, and removes distrust. Well, now we had 
done our preaching, given out our books, and 
made known our willingness to stay with them 
over nigbt.; but they did not manifest any 
haste or interest about the latter. So we begun 
to shoulder our things, thinking of our pros¬ 
pects for the nigbt in a Budhist temple some 
miles in the distance, when, to our enrprisc- 
they gave us a plain, direct invitation to re¬ 
main with them till morning. Our baggage and 
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our persons were now transferred from this 
large public hall to a more private sitting room, 
to the right hand side of the large open court. 
This was ali the Magistrate conld have asked. 
Here we talked more familiarly with the peo¬ 
ple, a doacii «>r more gathering around. In 
due lime a fine-supper was served up on the 
venter table foTr us, and, after our host and we 
were seated, I remarked that dustbins give 
thanks to God before eating; and, requesting 
their silence, l asked my helper to give thanks, 
which he did very appropriately. We then 
proceeded to partake of such things as were 
set before us, asking no questions for con¬ 
science* sake. While eating, I discoursed about 
various western inventions, such as the steam¬ 
boat, cars, telegraph, Ac. After supper the 
table was clearea, without any effort the 
conversation, in a giincrnl way, ceased; and 
soon my native helper was in tho midst of a 
long, clear, and earnest, discourse, embracing 
most of the primary doctrines of Christianity. 
This through, I entertained the people with 
remarks, showing them the folly of their lucky 
days, and lucky sites for graves and building : 
places. I showed them from the Bible that 
“ in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,” nod assured thorn that he did 
not make this hill bad, and that one good, 
that all the works of his creation were good, 
verv good- And so with the lucky days; I 
told them, the sunlight makes tho day, that 
God made the sun, and that evory day was 
good. I then told them that sorrow and hap¬ 
piness do not spring from the earth or from the 
day; but that they who hate God and trans¬ 
gress his commandments receive the wages of 
sin, while they who love God and keep his 
commandments shall be blessed for thousands 
of generations, Ac., Ac. 

About 10 o'clock we were directed to onr 
sleeping apartments. They led me along a 
narrow ball, up a flight, of stairs, across a wide 
floor, thence In to a fine upper chamber—the 
guest room. A table, two new chairs, and a 
new bedstead were the furniture; and here 
were my aunrters for tho night. My helper 
had retiree in a small bedroom near by. Three 
or four of the younger men of tlie house, who 
name with me to my room, lingered, and asked 
questions, seeming anxious to protract our con¬ 
versation. I pooh bewunc much interested in 
talking with them, and hardly knew how time 
was pawing until nearly midnight, when unex¬ 
pectedly a little- luncficon was brought me, 
consisting of n nice piece of chicken and a 
bowl of vermicelli. Soon after all retired, and 
I went to iuy rest for the night. Next morn¬ 
ing breakfast was served up in good style in 
the same place where we had eaten our supper. 
Brenkfast over, we were accompanied by one 
of the householders to several other houses in 
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the villa^q, where we gave out books, talked 
of a duviiir, and exhorted the people to repent¬ 
ance. Wo then returned to our place of lodg¬ 
ing, offered a present to our host, but lie 
Would not accept anything, saying that ho 
would not have taken us in for money. Wo 
conld only express our thanks-to him, and nsk 
God’s blessing to rest upon this household of 
seventeen families. 

Did I not. fear occupying too much Space, I 
might give instances ot equally kind receptions 
by poor families in little houses, where they 
even cave up some of their own poor comforts, 
that they might the better entertain us. Ami 
again, among tho literati, in families m good 
circumstances, I might enumerate instances of 
the most genuine Kindly feeling toward us, 
and the most hospitable entertainment. We 
often felt, of a truth, the Lord prepares onr 
way before its. 

PjtE/VCiilNG, Outturn a v Books fount> amono 
the Peopi.b, Ac. 

In a village sixty-five miles from Foochow, 
at a school in a private family, we found th« 
teacher, a young man of twenty-two years, and 
a literary graduate. He was not in when u-e 
called, but, one of the largest pupils opened 
the tcachcr’H bookcase, ami took out a Bible 
and some other Christian Irookfi. Wu were 
about leaving when the teacher came in; he 
urged us to stop longer, and talked with us 
pleasantly about the Christian doctrines. He 
asked my helper what the word “Lamb” meant., 
as used in “Revelation,” and about some other 
portions of the Word, showing ho had been 
reading the “ Book of Books.” Again, some 
miles further on, we stopped.in a small store 
on the road-side; were furnished seats and 
opportunity to preach to the people, who soon 
uthered around. We gave out a few books, 
ic shopkeeper seeing which, reached to one 
of his shelves, and brought down a book, old 
but well kept. It was “Banyan's Pilgrinrs 
Prograss;” and then another—it was tluj old 
edition, large type, of tho “ Acts of the Apos- 
tlos.” Ho had received them at Foochow 
years ago. We were glad, nnd took courage. 

At a village in the Yu-kt district, about nine¬ 
ty miles distant from Foochow, whoro wo 
stopped for the night, I was, a little beforo 
sundown, marching about the streets as usual, 
talking a little horc, preaching there, and Rome- 
times giving away a few books. Passing a 
temple, or ball for ancestral worship, I stepped 
in. Here were about thirty of tho important 
men of the place, seated at three tables, enjoy, 
ing a feast. As I drew near they all loft their 
scats and came toward me. I tried to have 
them finish their feast; but to no purpose. 
They asked mo to take a pip of their wine, and 
I told them to bo seated, and I would oat with 
them. So I sat dowu, and took a small cup of 
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tho wine; also ate of the chickon and vcrmi-' 
colli, both ol‘ which wore nicely cooked, and : 
well Reasoned. A man came witli a pint bowl, 
of wine, h teaming in my face, and urged j 
me to drink it. Hut l perriKtingly refused. * 
While eating, they mudo inquiries about my 
business here, ana who sent mo, & c. I tola 
them all, plainly. Thun they wanted to sec 
my books; I gave to one or two, then nil want¬ 
ed, I had with me ten or fifteen Gcnnchr’a 
tract, u Chinese and Christian Doctrines com¬ 
pared,” and of the “ Discourse on Faith;” also 
two sheet tracts, “The Saviour Jesus,” and 
the “ Sunday Sheet.” I trust it was a providen¬ 
tial opening to spread the books among those 
who could rend them. The sun was now sot, 
the fuaat over, and I walked back and rejoined 
my company at the inn. I found my helper 
in conversation witli a fine looking elderly man 
by the name of Ting, who has a large assorted 
store in the place. That night ho allowed us 
to preach in his store room, and many heard 
the Gospel. This Mr. Ting seemed exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to hear, stayed by us till we 
left, and urged us to stay longer. A younger 
brother of this store-keeper canto to see us the 
next morning, just as wo wero leaving; and 
ns our road passed through his village, about 
a mile distant, ho wont with us. As wc drew 
near his house ho urged us to turn aside, stop, 
and drink a cup of tea. Wo did so; and spent 
nearly an hour preaching and talking to a 
house full of people. Wc also gave them 
liooks; whereupon one man stepped into his 
room, and brought out a well preserved book, 
wliich ho had received at Foochow. On open¬ 
ing it, I found it boro the inscription, “ Gospel 
ofJLuko,” wus dated u 1853,” and had tho let¬ 
ters “ A. B. C. F. M.” on the title page. I 
showed him that the samo book was in tho 
Bible from which I preached, and urged him 
to its careful perusal. I might add two or 
throe more incidents under this head, which I 
mot with in still more romote points of my 
travel; but tut theso suffice. I should say 
that in every case where wo found Christian 
books among the people, they were brought 
out, or spoken of, without our having made 
any inquiry for thorn. Surely this should 
encourage tho oldor missionaries—who have 
labored so long, and so indofotignbly iu scatter¬ 
ing tho seod broadcast over tho land—to hope 
that the good seed may yet spring-up, and 
bring forth an hundred fold. 

Kindnesses received from Officials—Opium 
Smokers—More Preaching. 

On arriving at Yen-ping city, we went di¬ 
rectly to tho Prefect's yaraun, sent in to 
tho Prefect soveral small Christian books, a 
map of tho world, and my card and passport. 

1 desired the servant to say to him that as wo 
had but a short time to stop iu tho city, I would 
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' prefer Hot to trouble his honor witli a call in 
: person, but that I greatly desired to express 
i my thanks to him for the many favors wc bud 
j received fVom his people, both in the Yu-ki 
| and Ska districts. The books and message 
were taken to the prefect, and soon his card 
was scut out to me, wiib thanks for the books; 
also, a message expressing a desire to have me 
call, but os I had intimated want of time ho 
would not urge me to do so. Wc then west 
to various parts of tho city, nnd were most 
agreeably disappointed at tho friendly manner 
in which we were received l»y the citizens; 
being suveral times invited into their private 
houses, where we preached and gave out 
books. At the Sim district city, 160 miles 
from Foochow, my card, books, and message 
wore kindly received by the magistrate. In 
return, he sent his card, and two policemen to 
conduct us to lodgings which lie assigned us, 
in a large temple near by. 

We came in right of the Yu-ki district city 
about noon, ou Friday, and reached an inn in 
the suburbs at 1| o’clock, P. M. I got into 
a little back room of tho inn; but tuc news 
that n foreigner was there npr<ad, nnd soon 
the narrow street was crowded. The poor 
old man and woman of tho inn knew not what 
to do, for their rooms were full of people, stand¬ 
ing on stools, on the tables, and anywhere, 
so as to see. 1 went out among them (in my 
shirt sleeves, for I wan trying to wash and 
dress, preparatory to going to pay my respects 
to tho magistrate), and marched every man 
out of tho Inn, Hum stood on the steps, and 
told them to look at me; but that I was only 
a man, with eves, curs, nose, mouth, bonds 
und feet, just about the samo ns themselves. 
(Laughter.) I then asked them not to impose 
on the poor inn-keeper, but to go away and 
allow me to finish dressing; which they ac¬ 
cordingly did. But now crowds came, and 
tho olu lady would come and boseech mo to 
o out agaiu nod send them away; and so I 
id three times, before I succeeded in complet¬ 
ing my toilot. Taking iny passport, I proceed¬ 
ed to the magistrate’s office. Sent iu my 
card, with a Bible, and a map of the world. 
I then stood back to qniet tho crowd which 
had gathered around mo. But in a minute or 
two I was invited to enter, and was conducted 
to the private reception room, and seated.— 
A rainuto, and the magistrate oame in, in offi¬ 
cial robes, made a most handsome bow, and 
I endeavored to do the same. He then conduct¬ 
ed me to the highest seat, and sat down by 
my side. Tea was brought, and as we ripped 
lie asked, and I answered questions. X then 
referred to our work and said, “ tho doctrines 
wo preach are contained in the book I sent 
you/’ The magistrate replied, “Yes, thank 
you for it.” “Thomap,” I said, “is also quite 
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a true representation of the ignitions of the 
various kingdoms of the earth. Again he ex* 
pressed his thanks. He then naiu he would 
send n note to the. head priest of n certain large 
temple, and have us stop there, instead of 
remaining at the small mid crowded inn, for 
which I expressed my gratitude. I then took 
tnv hat, and bade his' honor be quiet. But he 
arose and accompanied me across an inner 
court, to the second gate; had the doors 'of 
honor opened, through which we passed, and 
I finally took leave of hint in thu presence of 
the crowd. One of his interpreters soon came 
to the inn, and wc packed up and followed 
him to the spacious temple. As we passed 
along the street, the crowd ran before and 
behind us, crying “m yah,” and laughing, as it 
were for joy. The policemen requested me to 
talk to the "people in the large hall of the tent- 

J le, and I did so, greatly to my satisfaction. 

luring the evening, several of the elderly 
men who came in apologised for the poor 
accommodations they had for us, and were 
very kind and polite. Wc considered the t wo 
large bed rooms, parlor, kitchen, and public 
halls, which they had given us to use, all that 
could be desired. 

About ten o'clock, A. M., a great crowd 
came pouring into the temple, saying that the 
magistrate was sending his servants with a 
Aaunj of presents for us. I sent my helper 
to receive the things, and continued talking 
to the people, and giving out books. I soon 
went into our reception room, met the chief 
steward, and expressed my thanks for the 
several fine dishes of fowl and pastry on the 
table. About two o’clock, P. M., two more 
men from the yamun came in, sat down, and 
heard my helper finish a discourse on the com¬ 
mandments. They informed us that the magis¬ 
trate was coming to onll on us. I told them 
that was too much for us to expect or accept. 
But they said, “no, it is all proper, ” Presently 
a flood of people came, rushing into the temple, 
saying, “ the magistrate is coming! the magis¬ 
trate is coming I” And, true enough, there 
he was, with his retinue. I went through all 
the forms of receiving him, as politely as I 
knew how. Ho smoked the pipe, and we 
sipped our tea, while we conversed together. 
1 expressed my thanks for bin fine present, 
and iny regret that I had nothing to give him 
in return. I spoke of my pleasure at the man¬ 
ner in which Ins people find heard our message; 
and expressed a hope that the books which we 
had distributed might aid him in his offioisl 
capacity, by making his people better. He 
apologized tor not being able to come the next 
morning and escort me on leaving the city. 
I then accompanied him to his sedan chair, 
when wo parted. 

Poocuow, December, I860. 


SALUTATORY. 

Reader, our paper is before you. What 
do you think of its mechanical execution, its 
original and selected matter? May we ven. 
turc to hope that your criticisms will not he 
less indulgent than its pretensions aro modest V 
The appearance of this sheet is the result 
of mature deliberation on our part, aided by 
suggestions from others who have expressed a 
deep interest in the project. The ^ circular 
which was sent out, in the lust Missionary 
Directory, to the missionaries in China and 
Japan, met with gcnoral and hearty response. 
Men, whose long experience in the missionary 
field, and whose position and reputation in the 
East entitle them to be heard with respect, 
have encouraged this enterprise and predicted 
its success. Indeed, it is evident from corrcs- 

i iondcnec in our possession, that the necessity 
or a missionary Organ in China baa been long 
and widely felt, and that the existence of such 
a periodical would be attended with desirable 
results. We do not claim that the “Recorder” 
is a worthy successor of the “ Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory,” but wc put it forth ns initiatory of whjit 
increased facilities or individual enterprise may 
yet develop into a large newspaper or portly 
magazine. 

wc do not here proscribe rule* or limit* to govern 
the editorial conduct of these columns. It ii proper to 
state. however, that while we desire the " Recorder" to 
bo recognized m a medium of communication for think, 
era and worker* la all department* of science and liter¬ 
ature—who are engaged In thr laudable effort to increaao 
the gunaral knowledge of Oriental land* and their 
Inhabltanto—our first object ahull be to make it an active 
ageiit, an aggressive appliance, in the great work of 
evangelization. 

And now, ye who toil for tbs Master, hear the word 
of exhortation I A* yon look out upon the field already 
ripe for the harvest, or throat In the ricklo to gather 
shoaves for tho hcavooly garner; aa yon eo about among 
a “ people sitting in the region and shadow of death, 
proclaiming a divine Savior and a resurrection from *in 
and tho grave, or while in the retirement of the atudy 
and secret communing* with the Rather of Spirita, you 
are inspired with many thoughts. Sometimes they aro 
living thoughts —burning thought*! Write them on 
paper, and send them to aa, that they may go forth os 
cheering word*, reviving message*, to other toiler* who 
would work well while it la called to^lay, but perchance, 
are faint under the “burden" and "heat,'’ And then, 
how many suggestive incidents and instructive fads 
occur within tho range of your observation, which we 
would bo glad to chronicle, and many would read with 
interest aud profit Only let tho result of your medita¬ 
tions and experience bo put upon tho printed page, to 
swell tho Christian literature of the day, and then lain 
aside In archives to be consulted by the future historian 
of the Church, and vrhat prescience can measure the value 
of the aid that may be given to the cause of true evangel¬ 
ism T Will uot the attrition of Ideas and the collation 
of viewa in n single organ evolvo greater light and wisor 
conceptions of missionary work than can result from 
only sending your communications to distant and widely 
scattered periodicals ? 

Aa we can give but brief and superficial attention to 
the paper each month, its fate must necessarily be de¬ 
termined by correspondents. Shull it Jim l 
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(For Th* Miuiorniry Rtcerdtr.) 

ON THE TEA NSLA TION OF “ JEHO¬ 
VAH ” B Y SHANGTI 


BY RKY. F. B. TURNER, D. A. 


Mr. Crawford has attempted to prove that 
the term “ Jehovah ” ought to be translated; 
and suggests that “Shnngti” will translate it 
most happily. Permit some arguments on the 
contrary side. 

(1.) “Jehovah, proper name of the Supreme 
God amongst the Hebrews.” (Gescnius.) “Je¬ 
hovah, the most sacred and unalienable name 
of God.” (Lee.) As far as I know, Mr. 
Crawford is the first person who has doubted 
whether Jehovah is a proper name or a com¬ 
mon term. Happily, his necond paper furnish¬ 
es a complete solution of his doubt. There he 
plainly states, “I notice further that it is never 
applied but to one person, the God of Israel ” 
—i. e., it is a proper name. What this word 
was in the primitive language of mankind, if 
it was there at all, it is not possible now to 
say; but our present business is only with the 
Hebrew nation and language. There, accord¬ 
ing to our friend’s own statement, it is certain¬ 
ly the peculiar personal name of the God of 
heaven. 

If further argument is needed, observe the 
painful tautology which is frequently produced 
by translating “Jehovah,” whether by “Lord,” 
“King,” or “Sovereign.” Also, that “Jeho¬ 
vah,” like other proper names, does not admit 
the definite article, while we often find (Ha-El- 
ohim) “the God;” and also, that “it has no 
plural number, and never receives any affixed 
pronoun.” (Lee.) Mark, besides, the emphatic 
manner in which this term is assumed and an¬ 
nounced by God ns “His name." 

Against this, but one argument is adduced, 
viz.: that the phrase “Jehovah of hosts” is 


not consonant with English idiom. We cannot 
say in English “Wellington of hosts,” Ac., 
therefore the Hebrews could not say “Jehovah 
of hosts,” supposing Jehovah to be a proper 
name. To which tbo sufficient reply iB, they 
did say it. Speech is almost a living power. 
In different nations it assumes an endless vari¬ 
ety of constructions and combinations, laugh¬ 
ing at those who would coerce it into ODe fixed 
mould, by a rigid set of rules for all nations 
and tribes and languages and tongues. Only 
great zeal for a foregone conclusion could have 
suggested the notion of measuring Hebrew id¬ 
iom by the standard of English taste. 

If, however, a general rule must be found, 
ere we allow the Hebrews to speak in their 
own way, there is no difficulty in furnishing 
one. Elliptical or abbreviated forms of ex¬ 
pression are common in all languages. When 
we find in the Old Testament the three phras¬ 
es, “ God of hosts,” “ Jehovah, God of hosts,” 
and “Jehovah of hosts,” few persons will 
doubt that the latter phrase is elliptical. 

I may digress a moment, to point out how 
all the objections brought against deriving Je¬ 
hovah from havah, to be, on account of the 
Inappropriateness of this signification, fall to 
the ground directly we recognize that Jehovah 
is a proper name. In the use of proper names, 
the original signification of the word is lost 
sight of (unless attention is purposely drawn to 
it by some emphatic allusion in the sentence), 
because the mind passes at once from the name 
to the person. 

(2.) Jehovah being a proper name, of course 
it must be retained, not translated. But if 
Mr. Crawford is bent upon translating it, I beg 
to furnish him with the word. It is well known 
that the later Hebrews shrank with supersti¬ 
tious reverence from pronouncing the sacred 
name, and supplied another word for it in 
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reading the Scriptures. Their very excess of 
superstition would make them doubly careful 
to select the nearest equivalent their language 
could furnish. They used Adonai (Lord).— 
This translation approaches very nearly to Mr. 
Crawford’s opinion of the original meaning of 
the word, and of its signification in the places 
where it occurs. What he means by saying 
that “lord” is a term of “stationary dignity,” 
or how it is less active in its force than “king” 
or “sovereign,” I am at a loss to comprehend. 
But, to relieve his scruples, let him notice that 
the Septuagint adopts Kvrios. If, however, 
he hesitates still to accept a term originally 
used from superstition, the example of the 
Now Testament way embolden him. There, 
Kurios is used for Jehovah, and the inspired 
penman employs this term in reporting the 
words of our Saviour himself (Mark 12: 29), 
I think Mr. Crawford can hardly hesitate, after 
such an authority, to translate “Jehovah” by 
Jvurios in Greek, Lord in English, and Cfiit 
zp in Chinese. 

Mr. Crawford has not given any rensons for 
his preference of “Shangti” as a translation 
for “Jehovah.” I will not therefore occupy 
any space in criticism on that proposal. Suffice 
it to Bet opinion against opinion, by saying:— 
‘‘Shangti” has already its clear meaning in 
Chinese, and is appropriated to its right place 
in the translation of the Bible. 

Cantos, 15 Feb., 1867. 


(For Thi MittSonary Rreordtr.) 

A VISIT TO THE CITY OF SUE- OEY. 


BY JREV. I. J. ROBERTS 

On the 4th of December, 1806, Heft Canton 
for a preaching tour in Sun-ocy city, which is 
about 70 miles distant. I was accompanied by 
one of my assistants and his family, who live 
there, and one female assistant. We arrived 
the next day and entered the city, it being wall¬ 
ed around. At the gate there was some hesi¬ 
tancy and inquiry by the door-keepers before 
letting me pass; but ultimately the objections 
were waived, and I passed on without hin¬ 
drance. As no missionary lives there, and it was 
rather a rare thing to see a foreigner passing 
the streets, the children and idlers began tofol- 
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low us; and by the time we reached ray assist¬ 
ant’s house, there was quite a company in 
train. Wc took them to a temple a little way 
off, gave them a short discourse, told them the 
object of my coming, and then returned to the 
house. But the people continued to come and 
crowd about the door. The house of ray assist¬ 
ant being small, it was determined that I should 
go to one of their ancestral halls and abide there 
while in the city. Such a hall was speedily se¬ 
cured, and I found it to be a very pleasant place, 
occupied by one family. Here I continued from 
the 5 th to the 12th of Dec. The officers hear¬ 
ing, I presume, that the people thronged about 
us in the streets, and knowing that they were 
not in the habit of seeing foreigners among 
them, sent word to them to behave themselves 
properly, and to forbear giving me any annoy¬ 
ance. As I had no chapel, I and my nativo 
assistant went out daily and preached in the 
streets. On the 6th and 7th we preached four 
times each day, on the 8th five times, and on 
the 0th, Sunday, we preached six times. Our 
congregations usually numbered from 100 to 
300 persons, who were generally quiet and at¬ 
tentive. 

We called on the chief mandarin of the place. 
He received us kindly, treated us politely, re¬ 
quested copies of our books for his own peru¬ 
sal, and made no objection to the prosecution of 
our work in his city. We preached twenty-six 
times while there, besides disposing of tho books 
wo bad with us,—generally by sale. Sonic 
times persons came out of tbeir houses and met 
us in the street, wishing to buy books. On one 
occasion a respectable looking woman met us 
in the street and requested us to go into an in¬ 
ner hong or court, and preach to her and her 
people; which we accordingly did, and very 
earnest attention was given to our words. Our 
female assistant, also, gave a good account of 
the women to whom she talked from day to day. 
I became acquainted with three gentlemen,— 
one a teaoher, one a lawyer, and the other a 
mechanic,—who invited mo to call on them. 
I visited the teacher several times. He was 
teaching a high school, and said he had been 
teaching for twenty .years. I inquired of him 
the number of the inhabitants of the place, 
which he estimated at upwards of 300,000 
within the wall; and there is a considerable 
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suburb. I inquired the number of schools in 
the city; he thought there were about 100, 
great and small. We supplied him with a 
Testament, and other copies of our books. He 
seemed to appreciate our doctrine, and I thought 
him to be not far from the kingdom of God. He 
and the lawyer, consulting together, concluded 
that were I to continue there the people would 
become believers in the gospel. They united 
in requesting ine, should I contemplate coming 
again, to write to them beforehand, and they 
would secure me a suitable place to stop at. 
One of them requested me to establish a chapel 
among them. How gladly would I do so, if I 
only had the ability. It was sad to leave such 
a city without the gospel, in darkness and the 
shadow of death, when three or four hundred 
dollars u year would supply them with preach* 
iug. This darkness would have been some¬ 
what mitigated had I been able to supply the 
teachers of each of their hundred schools with 
a copy of the New Testament, and each of their 
reading pupils with a copy of one of the gospels, 
as they aro doing in India. But this privilege 
was also denied mo through want of means; 
and thus I was obliged to leave this great heath¬ 
en city in the dark almost as I had found it. 
There is a large town six or seven miles from 
there, on the road to Canton, where a larger 
trading business is done than at Sun-oey, It is 
called Kong-moon, and is in like manner desti* 
tute of moral or gospel influence. May the 
good Lord send help to both places. 

I noticed that the women were largely eu- 
gaged in making fans, but at such a rate of wa¬ 
ges as I had never known of any other persons 
working for. They seemed to be laboring very 
diligently, and yet could only make six cash per 
day—equal to six-tenths of one cent! A part 
of thiH they spent in worshiping idols. When 
will the gospel come and set them free, and 
improve both their temporal and spiritual 
condition? 

Can nothing more be done for the spread of 
the gospel, and the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures among the Chinese? This is a very 
serious inquiry. It is more than thirty years 
since the writer arrived in this province; and 
of the 79 districts which it contains, he is not 
aware that more than one or two of the inte¬ 
rior district citieB arc yet occupied by mission¬ 


aries, or mission stations. Yet there is no se¬ 
rious obstruction to the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel among them. With the means and men, 
suitable plans, and energy, the goapel would 
run and be glorified in the s&lvation of souls 
throughout that populous region. At least it 
strikes me that some efficient system* of col- 
portage might be introduced immediately, 
which would secure a more thorough circula¬ 
tion of the Holy Scriptures among the peoplo 
of China. The following report of a movement 
in India will sufficiently illustrato a plan look¬ 
ing to similar results; 

“The brethren of the Baptist Orissa Mission 
met not long since in conference at Berhampore. 
A circular from the Calcuttanuxiliary, under tho 
sanction of the British and Foreign Bible Soci¬ 
ety, with reference to a special effort for tho 
circulation of the Scriptures in India, was seri¬ 
ously considered. The plan proposed is to give, 
as far as possible, a New Testament to every 
schoolmaster, and a Gospel to each of his read¬ 
ing scholars, in every echool throughout the 
country; and that, where practicable, in every 
village in which no school exists, a copy of the 
New Testament should be given to the head¬ 
man of the village, or to 6omc principal shop¬ 
keeper. The Bible Society offers to meet tile 
expense involved both in supplying the books 
and setting in motion the agency that is to cir¬ 
culate them, and wishes that the books should 
be given in their name. This plan was cordially 
approved, and the highest civil authority iii 
Orissa has since promised his co-operation.” 

Why could not some similar system of effort 
be generally introduced into China? 


(For (A* Mitflonary RKordtr.) 

IS CHINA PROGRESSING? 


BT ALnKRT S. BICKMORK, A. M. 

It is a common remark that “ nothing ever 
changes an China;” yet, unmistakably, the en¬ 
livening and elevating influences of Christian¬ 
ity, civilization, and commerce, from tho West, 
have already operated to such a degree through¬ 
out all the coast regions of tho empire, that 
ono who would now sec the Chinese aa they 
were must make his way far into the interior. 
This fact appeared in the strongest light to tho 
.writer during a journey he recently made from 
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Canton to Hankow, through the provinces of 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Hunan, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining further geological data in 
regard to this interesting land. 

One of the marked changes produced by 
these causes is a better degree of law and or¬ 
der. As the ports on the coast have been open¬ 
ed to foreign trade, and foreign gunboats have 
appeared to protect foreign vessels, pirates 
have diminished in numbers, until they now 
chiefly carry on their depredations nlong the 
southern shores of the province of Kwang- 
tung, and about the island of Hainan. The 
same is true of the rivers and canals. 

After leaving Canton and passing up the Si- 
kiung some two hundred miles to Wuchau, we 
changed our course to the northward and be¬ 
gan ascending the Cassia river, and entering a 
territory unknown before. There wo found 
pirates in such numbers and so daring, that 
boats only leave Wuchau for Kweilin when 
several arc ready to go, and can keep together 
and afford mutual protection. For the first 
hundred miles wo passed only 6mall scattered 
villages of fifteen or twenty miserable mud 
houses. Each of these villages had on the top 
of the hill near it a small fort where they keep 
all their rice and clothing, except what they 
need from day to day; for the people of every 
village make a regular business of plundering 
the villages and all the boats that pass, when¬ 
ever they dare. Those fortified hill-tops often 
reminded us of pictures of the middle ages 
drawn by historians, but the people of those 
early times always acknowledged an allegiance 
to some feudal lord, and were ever ready to 
do his commands. On the third day we were 
ascending that river, we met with a large man¬ 
darin boat that had been robbed of everything 
the first night after leaving the capital of the 
province—the officials not being able even to 
protect themselves from Buch desperate thieves. 

A second change, as already indicated above, 
is the different disposition manifested toward 
foreigners by the common people. A few 
years ago no foreigner was safe at any of 
the treaty porta; yet I travelled two hundred 
miles into the interior before I met with any 
notioeable signs of hostility on the part of the 
masses; and this spirit, which Beezned to in- 
erease as I ndvanced through Kwangsi, culmi¬ 


nated very decidedly in Hunan. When we 
came to Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi, the 
gentry published a proclamation that the for¬ 
eigners had come, li and whoever shall rent 
them a house or any other dwelling place , hie 
house shall be destroyed, and his whole family, 
male and female, old and young , shall be at 
once put to death.” And this proclamation 
had the effect to set the whole city into such 
a perfect furor, that the mnudarin sent me a 
special message, begging that if I was going 
to Hankow I would depart instantly, for he 
feared that so many might attack ub that he 
would not be able to defend us. 

From Kweilin my route was to the head¬ 
waters of the Siang, and down that river to 
Tungting lake, so that I also traversed the 
province of Hunan throughout its entire length, 
and though I was constantly attended by one 
civil mandarin, one policeman, one military 
mandarin, and from two to four soldiers be¬ 
sides, I found more than once that such a 
strong guard was barely sufficient to keep the 
pcoplo from tearing me in pieces. On the first 
evening after leaving Kweilin, we stopped for 
the night at a small inn in a village about five 
miles from the city. As it was not then dark, 
I went out into a neighboring field to ascertain by 
the aid of an azimuth compass the direction of the 
valley I was to travel in on the morrow, and note 
the form of the siirroundingmountains. Whilel 
was absorbed in the view before me a villager 
passed by, and for fear he might believe me a 
geomancer I concealed the compass and went 
back to rest. Late in the evening the whole 
neighborhood began to resound with the heavy 
beating of gongs, and soon a large crowd car¬ 
rying torches gathered in front of the inn, 
Bhouting out, “Kill him! kill him! kill the 
white devil ! ” The only crime alleged against 
me was that one of their number had seen me 
observing their mountains and valleys, and 
that was a self evident proof that I had come 
to carry away the treasures they were sure 
their land possessed. I was well aware what 
fate awaited me if I fell into the hands of 
such a merciless mob, and feared the worst; 
but my policemen showed them my pass from 
their mandarin, and assured them he would 
behead them all and destroy their whole vil¬ 
lage, if they did me any harm. Finally, after 
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niuch spiteful discussion, they offered to go 
away on condition that I would leave their 
village at the earliest dawn. 

Again, in a small village near Yuncbau, in 
Hunan, they pelted my boat with heavy stones; 
but we escaped any harm by pushing oft' into 
the stream. At another place near Kiyang, 
after a crowd hod gathered and become trouble¬ 
some, we pushed off os usual and anchored in 
the river. But immediately a boat filled with 
desperate looking fellows followed us, and com¬ 
ing along side they commenced tearing off the 
top of my boat in order to get at me, but my 
soldiers beat them off, and the boatmen got up 
the anchor, and we drifted off down the stream 
out of their way. A few days after we came 
to another small village and anchored near other 
boats for the night. I carefully kept myself out 
of sight, and, ns we arrived after dark, was not 
annoyed by a crowd. All the evening there 
was much loud talking and scolding among the 
people on shore, as if they had been indulging 
too freely iu samshoo. At about ton o'clock a 
great noise began on the bank, and soon one of 
thg party commenced shouting and groaning as 
if he had received his death blow. My boy 
said the man was on his way to the next city 
with money, and when the people had robbed 
him and lie cried for help they had stabbed 
him. At once his murderers brought him down 
the bank, put him into a small boat, and pad¬ 
dling by us finished their fiendish work by sink¬ 
ing him in the stream. The only circumstance 
that saved me from a like late was, they did 
not know a foreigner was there. Such was the 
treatment I received and the danger I expe¬ 
rienced in a part of China where foreigners have 
never been seen, and the only thing known in 
regard to them is that they have firmly estab¬ 
lished themselves on the coast. As a contrast 
to this, I would mention that I have visited 
all the treaty ports except one, and travelled 
very considerably in the vicinity of most of 
them, and so fdr from ever having been annoy¬ 
ed by the people I have everywhere been most 
kindly treated. Not only are the common peo¬ 
ple the better disposed to foreigners the more 
they are brought iu contact with them, but 
the officials manifest a more real politeness, 
though in both cases their deference is no 
doubt largely due to their fear of foreign power. 


Another indication that the prejudices of the 
Chinese are undergoing a change, is the ex¬ 
tent to which they are now employing foreign 
vessels in the coast trade, and the steady pat¬ 
ronage they are giving the many fine steam¬ 
ers between the coast ports, and on the Pearl 
river aud Ynngtse. And all these changes are 
not only changes, but actual progress; and 
thus the question we proposed at the begin¬ 
ning, we must answer in the affirmative. 

One great cause that this progress has been 
so Blow in the past, and is likely to bo so iu 
the future, is tho wonderful weakness of tho 
government. With the exception of coal, in 
most localities where mines or quarries occur, 
they arc not worked at tho present time; and 
if tho people are asked why, they reply, be¬ 
cause it has been forbidden by tho Emperor, 
and at once a stranger wonders at the unlimi¬ 
ted power one man is thus exercising over bo 
many millions. But a closer questioning has 
shown, with a single exception, that these se¬ 
vere prohibitions have all been brought about 
in the following manner. A man commences 
an excavation for lend or limostone, and imme¬ 
diately the majority of the people in the neigh¬ 
borhood imagine such a work will soon injure 
their crops by long droughts, or great floods. 
A petition is therefore drawn up and sent to 
Peking, praying that the work be stopped 
forthwith; and the Emperor, not daring to op¬ 
pose the will of the majority, in a condescend¬ 
ing manner orders the desired favor to bo 
granted. Thus, while he pretends to be an 
absolute monarch, he is really a supple slave. 
So much outward show of authority has de¬ 
ceived foreigners the more, because wherever 
they are located the government is the strong¬ 
est ; all foreign influence being to repress pi¬ 
racy, put down rebellions, and maintain ordor. 
But a long journey through Kw&ngsi showed 
mo the whole territory in a complete stato of 
anarchy, and in Hunan the gentry and people 
actually rule. The mandarins that guarded 
me always appeared relieved of considerable 
responsibility, when they had reached the next 
city and placed roe uuder the protection of 
others. Much of the province of Honan is 
known to be held by rebels who are in open 
revolt, and tho state of things in Sz’chuen and 
Tibet is but little better, if the statements, 
made to me by the good Jesuits, and others, 
arc correct. 
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( For Vtt Itisitoiiary Rti'ortltr.) 

THOUGHTS O.Y «SOCIAL LIFE OF 
THE CHINESE. ” 

*r cio. riuuJrs, £*}., isTr.nriiCTtn »m ii. si. cosavun 
atnvice, axov. 

Mr. Patterson commences his essay upon the 
National Life of China with the following pref¬ 
ace: “ Of the making of books on China—as on 
other subjects—there has been no end; but how 
little reliable knowledge is to be extracted from 
the majority of those works! They are either 
sketches of individual life and personal adven¬ 
ture at some one of the five sea ports recently 
opened to us, —books meant to bo readable, and 
nothing more,—or, if the general character of 
the people and their history be attempted to be 
drawn, it is done in such a narrow spirit, and 
with such a bold defiance of facts, as seriously 
to mislead the unwary and wholly dissatisfy 
the unreflecting.” It is certain that the Social 
Life of the Chinese, by the Rev. Justus Doo¬ 
little, cannot be included in the above category, 
for the two small octavo volumes he has writ¬ 
ten contain chapters upon subjects rarely, if 
ever, met with before in books on China. The 
only regret is, it cannot be classed as a popular 
book, which one might read through at a few 
sittings; nevertheless, for people connected 
with China, there is much to be gained by read¬ 
ing it. Every page may be said to contain an 
account of something we daily see going on 
nround us. The second volume lets us into the 
secrets of the domestic hearth, and gives ns au 
account of their many feasts and festivals, till 
at last we come to a chapter or two on mission¬ 
ary topics, at which I will halt and pass a few 
comments. 

Christianity has been preached to the Chinese 
with greater or less interruption since the sev¬ 
enth century, and yet how few real Christians 
there arc among them! Every sincere Chris¬ 
tian would rejoice to see Chinn with its countless 
millions enrolled as a Christian nation. How 
is it best to bring about such a result? Sir. 
Doolittle says that native helpers are a great 
proselyting medium. One must agree with 
him that the advantage of bringing up a certain 
number of Chinese youths and instructing them 
in Christianity cannot be overlooked. The 
more schools there are in China in which the 
Chinese youth is instructed in Western secular 


as well as biblical knowledge, so much the near¬ 
er is China towards conversion. The printing 
and distribution of more illustrated books upon 
the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe and 
America, with a chapter or two on Christianity, 
would do much to enlighten and prepare the 
minds of this people for higher truths. It is 
remarked that the missionary to China should 
be a man of high attainments. This observa¬ 
tion cannot be too highly praised. A man of 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend, is wanted in 
a mission among such a people ns these. Ho 
should be well versed in their language, man¬ 
ners, and customs; prepared to parry every 
thrust made against Christianity, fight them 
with their own weapons, and prove that al¬ 
though they .may have the golden rule in a neg¬ 
ative form, their philosophy points not out a 
hereafter or intimates eternity to man. 

What I am now about to give ns my opinion 
how the furtherance of Christianity in China 
is retarded will not generally bo received with 
favor. It is well known how quarrels and dis¬ 
sensions among the Jesuits and Dominicans ex¬ 
cited (suspicion and distrust at the imperial court 
of Peking, when Roman Catholicism was at the 
height of its power and fame. I believe that 
that distrust exists in the minds of the Chinese 
government and people up to the present day, 
and that every official communication made to 
them on behalf of a native convert, who gives 
himself airs because he is connected with for¬ 
eigners, does much to keep up that distrust and 
causes the sincere efforts of the missionary to bo 
looked upon with suspicion. France, I believe, 
on one occasion has called herself the sword of 
Christianity. Let her take unto herself that 
name, but at the same time let all remember 
that he who lives by the sword shall perish by 
the sword. It is a great privilege that mission¬ 
aries have of being able to go unmolested 
through the length and breadth of this land 
preaching Christianity. Troubles will doubt¬ 
less arise among their converts, and frequently 
a Demetrius will be met with crying out that 
his craft is in danger. Such has ever been the 
case since the poor fishermen of Galilee becamo 
fishers of men. 

Returning again to ray opinion upon the work 
before me, I would say that all connected with 
China, and who desire to have a correct ides 
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of what they seo about them, should read Mr. 
Doolittle’s book; wherein they will find an ac¬ 
count of the curious customs of these people, 
and which for want of a work of this nature 
they have heretofore been quite ignorant of. 

“ YE ARE MY WITNESSES." 

Thk “Edinburgh Review” narrates the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote of Prince Charles, of Hesse, 
who was called upon to testify of Christ before 
Frederick, the intended king of Prussia: 

The prince tells the story himself. “ I dined,” 
he says, “ every day with the king. One day, 
I had a sufficiently animated conversation with 
him on the subject of religion. He could not 
see the crucifix without blaspheming, and 
when he spoke of it at dinner, us well aR of the 
Christian religion, I could not join in the con¬ 
versation, but I looked down and preserved a 
complete silcuce. At length he turned to mo 
with vivacity and said: 

‘“Tell me, my dear prince, do you believe in 
these things?’ 

“ l replied in a firm tone, ‘ Sire, I am not 
more sure of having the honor to see you, than 
I am that Jesus Christ existed, and died for 
us as our Saviour on the cross.’ 

“The king remained a moment buried in 
thought, and grasping me suddenly by the 
right arm, he pressed it strongly and said, 
‘Well, my dear prince, you are the first horn- 
med ’ esprit that I have found to believe in it.’ 
I added a few words to reiterate to him the 
certainty of my faith. 

“Passing through the adjoining chamber 
tho same afternoon, I found General Tanenzicn, 
who had heard what had passed, the greatest 
and strongest-minded man I ever knew. He put 
his hands on roy shoulders, and covered me 
with a torrent ot tears, saying, Now God be 
praised, I have lived to see one hone9t man 
acknowledge Christ to the king’s face.* This 
good old man overwhelmed me with caresses. 
I cannot retrace this happy moment of my life 
without the greatest gratitude to God for hav¬ 
ing vouchsafed to me the opportunity of con¬ 
fessing before the king, uay faith in Him and 
his Son.” 


THE VICTIMS OF JUG GERNA UT. 


A correspondent of tho “London Times" 
Rome time ago attended the great annual festi¬ 
val of Juggernaut, lasting from May 29 to 
Juno 6. Though the heat was intense, the 
thermometer marking 135 degrees, thousands 
of people were present to witness the ceremo¬ 
nies. The centres of attraction were the two 
Juggernaut cure, immense lumbering masses 


of wood 60 feet in height, on which stood the 
hideous idol, moving upon six heavy wheels. 
Multitudes rushed to the ropes, eager for the 
honor of pulling their deity along. Their ef¬ 
forts to start it were for a long time in vain, 
till at last the huge mass moved forward a 
few yards, crushing out a life with every revo¬ 
lution of its wheels. The vast multitude then 
seemed suddenly possessed with delirium. They 
fought and struggled with each other to get 
near the ear, which had stopped ns if by magic. 
They stooped down and peered beneath its 
wheels, ana rose with seared faces to tell their 
friends of the sight. Three human victims, 
two men and a woman, had been crushed to 
death, and lay there heaps of mangled flesh. 
Two other men lay before the car 11-1100 it 
stopped, waiting tor it to move. The Brah¬ 
mins on the car looked down upon the poor 
wretches with perfect unconcern, and even 
signalled to the crowd to pull again; but the 
olicemcn present made them drag the car 
ack, so that the bodies could be got out from 
between the wheels. There was no question that 
these were voluntary sacrifices. The govern¬ 
ment of Christian England should be more 
rigorous in preventing the performance of Mich 
cruel heathenish rites, as within tho last sum 
mer took plnco within twenty miles of the In¬ 
dian empire. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

At the battle of Meeancc an officer who had 
been doing good service came up to the com¬ 
manding general, Sir Charles Napier, and said, 
“Sir Charles, we have taken a standard.” The 
general looked at him but made no reply, and 
turning round, began to speak to some one 
else; upon which the officer repeated, “Sir 
Charles, we have taken a standard.” The gen¬ 
eral turned sharp round upon him, and said, 
“ Then tale anotltcrf” The spirit which this 
great commander would impress upon his sub¬ 
ordinate should be possessed by every soldier of 
Christ. The conflict nmst be persistently kept 
up so long as there is any unRuudued sin in our¬ 
selves, or any soul living in enmity to God. 


....A tie x k voi-ENT gentleman in Toronto, 
Canada, has devised what he calls a “ Chrin- 
tinn Consulate;” that is, the public designation 
of a Christian resident in each city and town, 
who is willing to net as a Christian consul, to 
whom Christian parents and others may refer 
in regard to their sons or other friends who 
may go to the town to live or to engage in 
business. He hopes this may be extended to 
every city and town throughout the world, 
where there are men of responsible character 
and benevolent hearts, and that an alphabetical 
list bepublishedandsoldatq-rcmunerative price. 
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REV DYER BALL , M. D. 

Tub following memoir is taken from “The 
Missionary Herald: ” 

The death of Dr. Ball, of the Canton mis¬ 
sion of the Am. Board, on the 27th Mnrch, 
1800, was announced in the Herald for July. 
An obituary notice of him read before the 
Canton Missionary Conference, by Mr. Preston, 
of the Presbyterian mission, has been for¬ 
warded to the Missionary Mouse, from which, 
mostly, the following facts arc gathered re¬ 
specting the life of this faithful servant of 
Christ: 

Dyer Ball was born at West Boylston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, on the 3d of June, 1790, but when 
he was six years of age, the family re¬ 
moved to Shutcsbury, in that State. He 
became hopefully a subject of renewing grace 
at the age of nineteen, during a revival of 
religion in the town of Hadley, where he was 
then residing; and it was probably after his 
conversion that he formed the purpose of ob¬ 
taining a liberal education. His Btudies pre¬ 
paratory to the college course were pursued, 
m part at least, at Philips Academy. He spent 
two years at Yale College, and then seems to 
have been obliged to leave by the state of his 
health, and was advised to go South. He was 
engaged in teaching for a time, as tutor in a 
private family near Charleston, South Carolina, 
and his collegiate education was not completed 
till 1828, when be graduated at Union College. 

In 1827 he was married to Miss Lucy Mills, 
of New Haven, Connecticut. He pursued 
theological studies for a tame at New Haven, 
and afterwards at Andover, and was licensed 
to preach in 1828, but was not ordained until 
1831, at Shutesbury. In 1829 he was engaged 
in teaching a private school at St. Augustine, 
Florida; and in 1833 he was appointed an 
agent of the Home Missionary Society, to labor 
in that State. “At this time, and during the 
whole of his ministry South, he was much en¬ 
gaged in labors for the good of the colored 
population.” We next find him teaching in 
an academy in Charleston, S. C. In 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, in addition to other engagements, 
he pursued tlio study of medicine, with ref 
erencc to foreign missionary work, and receiv¬ 
ed the degree of M. D. from the medical in¬ 
stitution in Charleston. 

Dr. Ball is said to have been “ very popular 
and much beloved at the South,” bo that “ he 
was often urged to remain, and engage in 
evangelistic labors among the colored popu¬ 
lation,” He was also “eminently successful 
in teaching,” and his financial prospects in his 
eohool were “ most promising, when he left it 
for labors as a missionary of the American 
Board iu the far East. 


After coming North to go abroad, lie was 
detained a year, in consequence of the com¬ 
mercial crisis of that period, and during thin 
time did something towards the acquisition of 
the Chinese language. He nailed, with his 
family and with several other missionaries, 
from Boston, May 25, 1838, and arrived at 
Singapore on the 17Ui of September following. 
For something less than two years he was 
stationed at Singapore, “ teaching, preaching, 
healing the sick, and superintending the print- 
ting of Chinese books.” In June, 1841, he 
went to Macao, for a temporary change, on 
account of the ill health of Mrs. Ball, and 
was providentially led to remain there until 
April, 1843, when he removed to Hongkong. 
On the 6th of June, 1844, he was called to 
deep affliction by the death of his excellent 
wife. In 1845 he removed to Canton, and on 
the 26th of February, 1848, be was again 
married, to Miss Isabella Robertson, from Scot¬ 
land, then engaged in missionary labors at 
Canton, who was hiB companion for the re¬ 
mainder of his life, and survives him. 

“ To him it was given to be tho pionoer in 
opening the city of Canton for the residence 
of missionary families, and to open the way 
for excursions in the country around.. . . His. 
medical services wore of great assistance in 
conciliating the good will of the people. He 
taught a small school of boys, and continued 
the superintendence of printing books and 
tracts in Chinese. His Almanac was for many 
years a most acceptable publication. He wns 
most laborious in out-of-aoor work,—taking a 
few medieines and tracts and going to mingle 
with the people, first on the banks of the fer¬ 
ries, nod then extending his visits to the vil¬ 
lages and markets. In thiB manner he became 
widely known, and more and more respected 
ns his true character and the nature of his 
labors were understood.” 

In February, 1854, Dr. Ball sailed, with his 
family, for a visit to the United States, and 
wns absent from China until March 23, 1857, 
when he reached, Macao on his return. His 
constitution was already much broken, and he 
was ever after infirm, and suffered much from 
pain as well as weakness; but it was his choice 
to epend his declining years in the land of his 
adoption, where two of his daughters were also 
engaged in the missionary work; and while 
infirmities multiplied and pressed upon him, ho 
still did what he could. Before his death he 
was confined to his house, and mostly to his 
bed, for about four months, “ never complain¬ 
ing,” it is said, “but always ready to greet his 
friends with & cheerful Bmile and pleasant con¬ 
versation.” Mr. Nevin, of tho United Pres¬ 
byterian mission at Canton, writes as follows 
respecting his Christian and missionary char¬ 
acter, and his death:— 
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“Dr. Rail has alwayB taken a deep interest 
jn the work to which he had given himself, 
and has been a noble exemplar to his fellow- 
laborers. I have never witnessed anything eo 
touchingly devoted and so thoroughly un¬ 
ostentatious as the later labors of this servant 
of God. With him, the distribution of tracts 
has always been a favorite method of preaching 
the gospel; and more especially since he has 
been disabled by his bodily infirmities, both as 
respects the power of speech and the capa¬ 
bility of moving about from place to place, has 
ho thus endeavored, according to his strength 
and in his day, to serve his Lord and Master. 
During the last seven years, the old man, 
bowed down with his infirmities and leaning 
upon his cane, when not actually confined to 
his conch, would slowly work his way down 
stairs aud totter out to his little chapel, which 
opeued on the street, and there, seated in an 
arm-chair, would distribute tracts and address 
a few words of exhortation to casual passers- 
by, who might drop in to look upon his gray 
hairs, to see what he was doing, or to near 
what lie might say; for the Chinese venerate 
old age. Not only once, but often twice a 
day, might he bo found there, with a cheerful 
countenance, working according to his strength. 
I have often found him thus engaged, and 
felt that it was the sublimcst spectacle of 
Christian love and zeal, humility and devoted- 
ncss, that it had over been my lot to witness, 
and I*bless God that my eyes have sceu it. 

“His religion was not of words, for he 
was accustomed ever to speak but little of 
his own experience, hopes, and fears; but it 
was eminently of heart and life. To this beau¬ 
tiful characteristic of our departed father, 
no better, no truer, no more sublime and 
onduring testimony of earth can be engraved 
on his memorial tablet, than that of the Chinese 
who knew him, viz., 1 God’s old servant lived 
the Gospel.’ This will convoy to you, and all 
who would cherish his memory, a better idea 
of his Christian life and character than any¬ 
thing I could write. So let it be said, ‘ God’s 
old servant lived the Gospel;’ and, ‘Write 
Blessed are tho dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.* 

“Owing to the peculiar nature of his afflic¬ 
tion, he never fully realized, or at least ac¬ 
knowledged, of late, that his days of labor were 
comparatively numbered. He had many plans 
in hie mind, and often spoke of them, and 
wished to enter upon their execution, although 
he did not possess the strength and vigor to 
do so. They were all for Christ and his cause, 
and occupied liis thoughts during the last few 
weeks, even, of his sojourn on earth. But 
when the last stroke camo upon him, he teemed ' 


to awake to a sense of his bodily condition, 
and to realize that the end was near. On 
Thursday previous to his death I saw him, and 
on inquiring of him as to his health, he remark¬ 
ed : ‘ I am very poorly to-day, I cannot retain 
my food.’ In a few moments I took leave of 
him, when he said: ‘God bless you in your 
workand, after a pause (for he was too weak 
to converse,) he added, ‘Mine is done.* I 
remarked, ‘Would that mine wore as well 
done/ This seemed to trouble him. He moved 
his head anxiouslv about, and after a time, 
when able to speak, murmured, several times, 
‘Ob, do not say that! Oh, do not say that!’ 
hire. Ball, perceiving that his words had 
reference to what. I htid said, took up the 
thought for him, nnd said, ‘ It is all of Christ, 
and the glory is all his. Is that what you mean ?’ 
A smile of satisfaction played over the old 
roan’s face, and then I left him. 

“ I cherish this as a precious souvenir of this 
old missionary father. It was the last conscious 
and connected statement from his lips to me, 
although ho afterwards spoke a few words to 
others. Ho soon lost all power of distinct 
utterance, and lay apparently unconscious and 
asleep during the last twenty-four home. So 
has passed away an excellent man, a devoted 
and humble Christian, a long-tried and faithful 
servant of the American Board in China; a 
missionary for about twenty-eight years and a 
pilgrim on earth for 09 years, 9 months and 
23 days.” 


MRS. M. W.-VllOOMAN.\ 

Tar. following brief account of tho life 
and beautiful death of a Christian mission¬ 
ary,—with the exception of a few particu¬ 
lars furnished us by a friend of the deceased, 
—was originally published in a California 
paper called “ The Evangel.” 

Two weeks ago we briefly chronicled tho 
death, Aug. 29th, 1866, of Mi’s. M. W. Yroo- 
man, wife of Rev. D. Yroomau, Missionary 
of the American Board of Missions in Can¬ 
ton, China, at the age of thirty years and 
six months. For some time she has been 
residing in Brooklyn, the place of our own 
residence, aud frequently have those visiting 
her sick chamber remarked upon her pleas¬ 
ant Christian experience, ana readiness for 
her heavenly Father’s call. She loved this 
“ beautiful world,” as she delighted to call 
it, but was ready, at her Father’s call, to 
stay, or go to what she was assured was a 
more beautiful world in heaven, implicitly 
trusting herself and liers to an unfailing Lord. 
Another hand has penned the following: 
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Mrs. Yrooman was the daughter of Rev. 
Alansing Alvord. She was born in Massa¬ 
chusetts. Her mother died while she was 
an infant. "While she was yet a child, her 
father removed to the West and engaged in 
Home Missionary work. Her training from 
childhood was such ns to enlist her sympa¬ 
thies with the missionary work at home 
and abroad. She was converted in early 
life, and consecrated herself to God to be a 
living sacrifice for him. She was educated 
at Oberlin, Ohio. She was married to Rev. 
D. Yrooman, of Canton Mission, in 1858. 
As a missionary, i>he was zealous and untir¬ 
ing in her labor for those to whose salva¬ 
tion she had devoted her life. Her mind 
was ever active in devising plans of useful¬ 
ness, and her hands were quick in perform¬ 
ing. Out of the fullness of her love to 
the perishing around her she spared not 
herself, but abounded in labors more than 
her strength would justify. Hence, after 
six years of earnest toiling, her health began 
to fail. The physicians advised a change 
of climate. Her husband came until her to 
California. For a few months after her ar¬ 
rival the climate seemed to be beneficial. 
She improved much in health and strength. 
But after some three or four months she 
ceased to improve, aud in a few months 
more began to fail. Her disease was chronic 
diarrhoea. During the months that follow¬ 
ed she sank very Blowly, and she herself 
was, to the last, full of hope and expectation 
that she would be able to resume her labors 
in China. Her whole heart was in this 
work, and it cost her a severe struggle to 
give it up. Who would care for those dear 
Chinese girls she had gathered in her 
school ? 

Mrs. Yrooman was a cheerful Christian 
of unclouded faith. Her sick room was a 
pleasant place—always lighted by her hap¬ 
py 6mile. She talked as familiarly of dying 
as she did of goiiig to China. Though her 
heart filling to China with a wonderful 
affection, yet when it became evident that 
she could live but a few days longer, she 
gave the care of China baca to God, and 
calmly awaited the hour of her departure, 
saying, “ Into thy hand I commit my spir¬ 
it. she was conscious to the last and 
quietly slept in Jesus. 

The day before her death she requested 
a friend to write some messages to her 
friends, from which I will quote, as show¬ 
ing the state of her mind. 

“ To vy Mother :—If it were God's will, 


I would like to go home and see you all; 
but I am surrounded by every comtort that 
my dear husband, and sister, and kind 
friends can provide for me, and all the care 
they can give me. It is but a step from 
this beautiful world—a flowery pathway to 
the grave. A sickness with but little pain 
—a most gentle providence—bnt it will be 
a happy and most blessed exchange to the 
world ubovo. God has been exceeding good 
to me, upholding me in the dark waters. My 
trust is perfect m my Saviour. I have but 
little shrinking from death. I leave my. 
dear husband, my kind brothers and sisters, 
my faithful nurse, my sweet little Kittie. 
and my mother, in the hands of a faithful 
God, who will never leave them amid tl»e 
trials of life. I am young; I had a strong, 
vigorous hold on life. My desire was to go 
back to China to the.work of the Lord 
there, and the only regret that I now have 
is, that I must leave my dear Chinese.” 

Here a neighbor came in with some flow¬ 
ers. She said: 

“ Sweet flowers 1 But there will be far 
more lovely flowers up there: fadeless flow¬ 
ers by the river of life. There my blessed 
father and two sainted mothers, my noblo 
Henry and angel Grade, my loved grand¬ 
mother, aud sister Fannie, are all waiting 
for me with hands full of such flowers by 
that river, holding out their arms to wel¬ 
come me to their number; all more beauti¬ 
ful than the bouquets that have been brought 
to my dyiug bed; aud the golden winged 
birds sing more sweetly there than my little 
canary does here.” 

The Henry to whom she referred in these 
touching words was the son of the first Mrs. 
Yrooman, and found a place in the warm 
loving heart of his secona mother. He died 
suddenly of cholera, in June, 1804. From 
this afflictive stroke and a subsequent illness 
Mrs. V. never recovered. In April, 1865, 
while at Macao on a visit for her health, her 
eldest child, Grade, whilst playing with a 
little sister fell backwards into a pail of hot 
water, and died in twelve hours. The trials 
of the mother were indeed as by fire, but 
under all her remarkable Christian cheer¬ 
fulness was unclouded. 

“To the Ladies ok Brooklyn:— My 
heart goes out to you in the warmest grati¬ 
tude and tendercat love, for your kindness 
to me, rendering the last months and 
weeks, and closing hours of my life as full 
of comfort and peace as it were possible. 
My last moments are growing brighter 
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The hosts of the ransomed are drawing 
round, to bless you also for your loving 
kindness to the unworthy dying one, ana 
bear the record of your sisterly thoughtful¬ 
ness to the courts above. My last hours in 
your midst have been Borne of the happiest 
of my life. Instead of fear, or terror, or 
horror of death, I have implicit trust in that 
Savior who has washed away my sins, and 
this brings peace and joy.” 

On being asked if she regretted going to 
China, sho waited a moment, as if to be 
sure of her conclusion, and then answered 
with emphasis, “never!” This was fol¬ 
lowed by the question, “ would you go again 
if you knew beforehand that you woulddie 
so soon after going?” Sho promptly re¬ 
plied, “To be sure I should go.” 

THE MISSIONARY'S CALL. 

HY t>U, NATHAN liHOTTN. 

My soul ia not at rut: there comes a strange 
And secret whisper to my spirit, like 
A dream nt night, that tells mo 1 am on 
Enchanted ground. Why live I horo? The vows 
Of God are on rae, and I may not atop 
To play with shadows, or pluck earthly flowers. 
Till I my work have dono, and rendered njp 
Account. The voice of my departed Lora, 

■* Go tench all nations, M from tno eastern world 
Comes on the night air, and awakes my ear. 

And I will go. I may not longer doubt 
To give np friends and homo and idol hopes, 

Ana every tender lie that binds my heart 
To thee, ray country. Why should I regard 
Earth’s little store of -borrowed sweet? I sure 
Have bad enough of bitter in my cup 
To show that never wue it His design 
Who placed me here, that 1 should live at ease, 

Or drink nt pleasure's fountain. Henceforth, then. 
It matters not if storm or sunshine be 
My earthly lot, bitter or sweet my cup; 

I only pray, God fit me for the work: 

God moke mo holy, und my spirit nerve 
For the stem hour of strife, Let mo but know 
There is an arm unseen that holds me up, 

An eye that kindly watches all my pftth 
Till I my weary pilgrimage have doue— 

Let me but know I have a Friend that waits 

To welcome ms to glory, and I ‘joy 

To tread the dark and death-fraught wilderness. 

And when I come to stretch mo for the last. 

In unattended agony, beneath 
The cocoa’s shade, or lift my dying eyes 
From Afric's burning sand, It will bo sweet 
That I have toiled for other worlds than this; 

I know I shall feel happier than to die 
On softer bed. And if I should resoh heaven— 

If one tliat has so deeply, darkly sinned; 

If one whom min and revolt have held 
'With such a fearful grasp; if one for whom 
8»tan hath struggled as he hath for me, 

8h<*uld ever reach that blessed shors—0 how 
This heart will flame with gratitude and love: 

And through the ages of eternal years. 

Thus saved, my spirit never shall repent 
That toil snd suffering once were mine below. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Swatow, on the 27th February, 1867, a eon to 
William Gauld, 31. 1). 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

In comparing Roman Catholic with Prot¬ 
estant missions, it ia not consistent with any 
principle of truth or candor to regal’d them 
from a common stand-point. The unprej¬ 
udiced Christian and the intelligent critic 
will not fail to censure the course pursued 
by certain writers who magnify the achieve¬ 
ments of the Propaganda and characterize 
Protestant Evangelism as a failure. Deeply 
as wo deplore the errors and apostacy of the 
Romish Church, we do not sympathize with 
thatnairow and sectarian view which would 
unchristianize all who compose her priest¬ 
hood and communion. Neither would we 
wittingly underestimate the success of her 
agents in heathen lands, or withhold our 
admiration of the devoted zeal and lofty her¬ 
oism that have not unfrequently distinguish¬ 
ed their lives and labors. Nevertheless, there 
appears to us a manifestation of ignorance 
or willful perversity in collating statistics of 
present time without reference to antecedent 
data. To estimate comparative success by 
this method is palpable injustice. Certain 
facta of history, it would seem, need to be 
more widely recognized. A few of these 
we gather from reliable sources, and pre¬ 
sent them to our readers. 

Protestant churches, during the period ot 
their early existence, did not extensively 
engage in foreign missionary enterprises.— 
The reason for this must be sought in the 
fact of their precarious position at home, 
and their struggles against ecclesiastical and 
oivil powers which for a long time ignored 
their legal existence. The leaders of the 
reformed churches, however, did not forget 
the great commission, “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every crea¬ 
ture.” Luther frequently spoke of the 
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“ misery of pagans and Turks,” and urged 
the duty of sending out preachers. In like 
manner, all the prominent theologians of 
Luther’s time enforced the obligation of the 
church to proclaim the gospel to the unbe¬ 
lieving. The first attempt at establishing 
a foreign mission was made in 1555, under 
the patronage of Henry II. of France, when 
a French colony in Brazil was supplied by 
Calvin with fourteen spiritual teachers. 
This wns more thau three hundred yearn 
after the Romish system of missions was 
completely organized and made truly for¬ 
midable under Innocent IV., and fully three 
centuries after China was occupied by men¬ 
dicant friars and bishops appointed by pa¬ 
pal authority. The aggressive efforts of 
the reformed churches in pagan lands can 
scarcely be said to have become thoroughly 
effective and adequately supported,—for 
reasons already mentioned,—until about the 
close of the 17th century. The oldest ex¬ 
isting missionary organization, the “ Soci¬ 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts,” was founded in 1701; and 
the next in chronological order is the “ Bap¬ 
tist Missionary Society,” of Great Britain, 
established in 1792. Principally within the 
brief period of sixty-seven years, from 1792 
to 1859, the eleven great Protestant mis¬ 
sionary societies have developed the follow¬ 
ing results of their efforts to evangelize the 
world, viz.: 


J\o. of Missionaries in tlio field,.2,152 

" Converts baptized,. 212,600 


“ Children In Christian Schools, - • - 289,470 

The reader should bear in mind that these 
statistics do not cover the last seven yearn, 
and that roports of at least forty minor asso¬ 
ciations having for their object the convey¬ 
ing of the gospel to the heatlieu arc not in¬ 
cluded, because not accessible. If all the 
reports were brought up to date and em¬ 
bodied in one, the above figures would be 
vastly increased. 

With the grand and glorious results of 
evangelistic labor already recorded, and the 
constantly increasing benevolence and mis¬ 


sionary zeal of the churches, to bid us hope, 
why may we not look for a speedy fulfill¬ 
ment of the promise of the Infinite Father 
to tlic son, “ Ask of me and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession ? ” 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—In accordance with the very general 
and earnest request of its patrons, the “ Re¬ 
corder” appears this month in magazine 
style. We have effected the change at the 
cost of some extra labor and expense, and 
hope our efforts to please will be adequately 
appreciated. It maj' bo well for us to state 
in this connection, that as the English and 
American standards of orthography differ in 
some respects, each of the communications 
in our columns will hereafter appear in the 
dress given it by the author, only receiving 
such editorial supervision as may be neces¬ 
sary in correcting and arranging the man¬ 
uscript. 

—The brief sojourn in our midst of Mr. 
Bickmore, whose interesting article entitled 
“ Is China progressing ? ” appears in this 
number, was tho occasion of much pleasure 
to the missionary circle of Foochow, and 
other members of the foreign community. 
The experience os a traveller and scientific 
attainments of this gentleman, as well as 
his personal Christian character and warm 
sympathy for the cause of missions, will 
commend him to the respect and confidence 
of those of our brother missionarieH in the 
East who may have the good fortune to 
meet him. 

—The two first numbers of “Notes and 
Queries on China and Japan” have been 
placed on our table. The magazine is every 
way creditable to its editor and publishers, 
and we cannot but wish them the utmost 
success in their efforts to fill an important 
and liithevto unoccupied place in Eastern 
literature. Issued monthly by Shortrede & 
Co., Hongkong, at $4 per annum. 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS IN CHINA. 

Evjbry true friend of China most hail with 
delight any indication of real progtosB which 
may be developed, either on the part of the 
government or of the people. Mr. Bickmore’s 
article, in our present number, goes to show 
that just so far as European influence has made 
itself felt, there has been an unmistakable 
progress both in the ideas and the manners of 
the Chinese. This view is supported by his 
personal observation of the diameter of the 
people in those interior regions which have 
not yet received tho impulse of foreign influ¬ 
ence, as contrasted with that of the people in 
the neighborhood of the coast ports. The es¬ 
tablishment of government schools at Shang¬ 
hai, Cuuton, and Foochow, for the instruction 
of young natives in foreign languages, and in 
Western soicncc, adds strength to the theory. 
But the most striking evidence that has yet 
appeared in corroboration of this position is 
a memorial recently addressed to the Emperor 
by the Chinoso Board of Foreign Affairs at 
Peking, presenting arguments in justification 
of the establishment of a school for the study 
of European sciences. Aftor referring to their 
previous memorial in favor of Buch a school, 
and the Imperial decree to carry it iuto effect, 
the memorialists continue:— 

“ Your servants now proceed to observe that 
the proposal for inviting candidates to ex¬ 
aminations for the study of astronomy and 
mathematics docs not in any wise imply a 
study due to mere curio.sity and love of strange¬ 
ness or deriving its impulse from the arts 
and science of tne men of tho West. It is 
simply that, iuasmuch as the methods followed 
by Europeans in their manufacture of machin¬ 
ery are m every cose derived from tho knowl¬ 
edge of mensuration and numbers, now that 
China has formed the desire to study the 
principles of the construction of steamships 
and machinery, unless Western teachers are 
made use of asguidcs to expound the fundament¬ 
al principles ofconstruction which formthebasia 
of mechanical skill, and the attempt be made 
to be our own instructors, a useless waste of 
the public money without advantage to the 
actual nocospities of the time may be appre¬ 
hended as the result. Your Servants nave 
accordingly weighed this subject with repeated 
deliberation before setting forth the statement 
of their views. 1^ however, the matter be 
viewed without careful reflection, there will 
doubtless be somo who will hold that the un* I 
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dertakiog mooted by Your Servants is a mat¬ 
ter brought forward without urgent neces¬ 
sity, and others who will deem it wrong to 
abandon the methods in vogue in China for 
the purpose of following in the footsteps of 
Europeans; whilst there will even be some 
who will maintain that for men of China to 
apply themselves to study under European 
instruction is a tiling deeply to he ashamed of. 
Such views as these, however, only spring 
from lack of discernment in the questions of 
the day. The necessity that China should 
devise means for giving strength to lieraelf 
has by this time readied its hipest extreme, 
and no man of discernment belives otherwise 
then that the way to strengthen ourselves 
consists in pursuing certain of the European 
studies and in the manufacture of foreign ap¬ 
pliances. Among the Provincial Viceroys, 
such meu as Tso Tsung-t’ang and Li Hung* 
chan have been able clearly to appreciate this 
principle, and to adhere firmly to its enuncia¬ 
tion ; and in their memorials they have con¬ 
stantly dwelt at length upon the subject. Last 
year, Li Ilung-ohung established a Factory at 
Shanghai, to which officers and men selected 
from among the troops of the capital have 
been sent for purposes of study; and quite 
recently Teo Tsung-t’ong has also requested 
permission to set on foot »m Institute of Arts 
in Fukien, to select youthful and promising 
students and to engnge foreigners as instructors 
of spokcu and written languages and of ma¬ 
thematics and designing, to serve as a stepping- 
stone to the future construction of steamships 
and machinery. JVhen the subject is thus 
regarded, it is plain that it is impossible to do 
otherwise than pursue the study of Western 
knowledge, and that this is not by any means 
the mere unsupported opinion of Your Majes¬ 
ty’s present few Memorialists.” 

They then refer to an objection, made doubt¬ 
less by some of the anti-foreign party at Pe¬ 
king, that there is no need of studying foreign 
sciences with a view to the construction of 
steamships, &c., inasmuch as they can readily 
be bought whenever needed. This is answered 
by sayiug that China needs other studies be¬ 
sides those pertaining to steamships, muskets 
and artillery; but that even with reference to 
these, to make purchases, nod neglect the ap¬ 
propriate studies, would make China constant¬ 
ly dependent, by leaving the art of production 
forever in the hands of others. 

Another objection, viz.; that “it is wrong 
to abandon Chinese methods, and to follow in 
the steps of Europeans,” is ingeniously met in 
such a way as to save the national pride, by 
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averting that “the germ of Western sciences 
in in fact originally borrowed from the heaven¬ 
sent elements of Chinese knowledge.” This 
germ has been developed by Europeans, and 
China has now only to take back her own in 
another form. A finer sugar-coating for the 
inevitable pill conld not have been devised.— 
The example of the Emperor K‘ang-hi is also 
urged in support of the school. Even the ap¬ 
pointment of foreigners to official position by 
that Emperor is mentioned with approbation 
—the memorialists stating with evident satis¬ 
faction that “in its comprehensive largeness 
the Imperial wisdom knew no distinction of 
country.” 

The fact that it wonld be a far greater dis¬ 
grace for China to remain ignorant, than to 
consent to be taught by foreigners, is well set 
forth, as follows: 

“The proverb runs: ‘The philosopher is 
disgraced by ignorance of a single thing;’ 
and a man of letters who looks up to Heaven 
as he leaves his door without being able to 
give an account of the stars in their courses 
1ms also cause to be ashamed. Thus, even 
were this college not proposed to-day, it would 
still beseem us to devote study to such matters; 
and how much the more, then, when invita¬ 
tion is distinctly held forth ? 

“As regards the assertion that it would be 
disgraceful to study under European teachers, 
this saying is even still more devoid of truth. 
Of all the disgrace under Heaven, there is no 
shame (as Mencius says) greater than that of 
being inferior to others. Now, the nations of 
Europe for 30 or 40 years past have devoted 
study to the construction of steamers, mutu¬ 
ally learning from each other, and new meth¬ 
ods of construction are daily developed. Ja¬ 
pan also has of late despatched persons to 
Great Britain to study the English language 
and investigate mathematical science ns a per¬ 
manent basis for acquiring the art of steam¬ 
ship-building, in which, before many years are 
past, they may be expected to have attained 
proficiency. Without dwelling upon the vari¬ 
ous powerful and leading maritime nations of 
Europe, which mutually treat each other as 
equals,—if a mere insignificant state like Japan 
shews itself capable of eagerly striving to build 
up its power, whilst China alone adheres im¬ 
movably to the routine of her long-descended 
ways, regardless of fresh activity, where, we 
would ask, will then be the greatest occasion 
for shame ? If, on the contrary, wc, though 
not holding ourselves disgraced as the inferi¬ 
ors of others, strive diligently to bring our¬ 
selves on a par with others, it may be, perbnps, 


in the future that wo shall actually outstrip 
them. If, on the other hand, simply holding 
that to learn from others is disgraceful, wc 
remain content in our position of incouality, 
will refraining altogether from study be the 
means of freeing us from disgrace?” 

It is evident that the statesmen composing 
the Foreign Board have hod a jealous eye upon 
the enterprise and progress of Japan; and that 
the fear of being excelled by that “insig¬ 
nificant state” has much to do with the zeal 
displayed by them in favor of the study of 
foreign scieuccs. 

A further objection, that “the art of con¬ 
struction is the business of handicraftsmen,” 
in warded off by showing that the “Ritual of 
Chow”-—“a book which for hundreds and 
thousands of years the schools have revered as 
a canonical work”—devotes a chapter to the 
“Investigation of Handicraft.” The reason 
of this is asserted to be that “ whilst the hand¬ 
icraftsman exercises the art, scholars elucidate 
the science.” 

The memorial closes with six regulations for 
the school. It received the Imperial sanction 
on the 30th of December last. Wc regard it 
as decidedly the most gratifying sign of prog¬ 
ress that has yet appeared, and welcome it as 
an omen of good for Cliina’8 future. It must, 
however, be confessed that in China progress 
as yet moves at a snail’s pace. We very much 
regret the failure of Dr. Macgowan to secure 
the immediate construction of any one of the 
proposed lines of telegraph. Let us hope that 
his better success in Japan will again arouse 
the jealousy of China, and lead her statesmen 
to a determination not to be outstripped by 
their island neighbors in the race of progress. 

We are indebted to the “China Mail” for 
the translation of the memorial from which 
our extracts arc taken. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Peking. —Rev. II. Blodget writes us cheer¬ 
ing words, as follows: “ I welcome the ‘Mis¬ 
sionary Recorder ’ as a new agency for good 
in the evangelization of Chiua. It will sup¬ 
ply a want of the missionary community, 
and run to and fro between the different sta¬ 
tions as a glad messenger, carrying tidings 
of every new advance in the Redeemer’s 
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kingdom ; and who that loves His name will 
not be eager to read ? It will also serve to 
guard the interests of morality and religion 
in Chinn ; for it will lift its voice fearlessly 
against vice in every form, Bpcaking the 
truth in love. Besides, it will enable Chris¬ 
tians to interchange views and opinions on 
many important questions. But, in the es¬ 
timation of many, its most valuable service 
will be that of bringing the work of God in 
China before Christiana in Western lands 
without consuming the time of individual 
missionaries in letter writing.” 

Shanghai. —Rev. Y. J. Allen, of the Am. 
M. E. Church, South, has been put in charge 
of the government school at this pljfce. The 
school consists of about 40 pupils, from the 
age of ten to twenty years, representing the 
higher grades of Chinese society, and the 
object of the school being to supply to each 
of the respective yamuns an interpreter of 
the English language. Mr. A. thinks that, 
in assuming the duties of his new position 
he is permitted to enter an inreresting and 
profitable sphere of usefulness for the mis¬ 
sionary. The following communication was 
also received by tho favor of the above named 
gentleman: “At our recent monthly Mis¬ 
sionary Conference, held on the 18th of Jan¬ 
uary, the attention of the brethren was call¬ 
ed to the ‘Missionary Recorder,’ all of whom 
expressed gratification and sympathy with 
the project, and requested that I communi¬ 
cate to you assurances of their hearty good 
will and co-operation therein. They further 
beg to suggest that a summary of the most 
important articles he issued at the close of 
each year, in pamphlet form, and distributed 
with the following January issue; for which 
they are willing to pay additional.” We 
suppose the appearance of the “ Recorder ” 
in its new form will be even more satisfac¬ 
tory to our Shanghai friends than the annual 
publication of a “ summary.” 

Ninopo. —Rev. M. J. Knowlton, of the 
Am. Baptist Missionary Union, sends us a 
long list of subscribers. In his note he states 
that lie has been absent from Ningpo nearly 


three months visiting a mission station of 
his society at Ivinghwa, which is 250 miles 
distant, and in the center of the province. 
He says, “ we have a church there number¬ 
ing 23 members, must of whom are literaiy 
men, several having degrees.” 

Hangchow. —Rev. Lewis Nicol and Mrs. 
Nicol, and Rev. Jas. Williamson, of Mr. 
Taylor’s party recently arrived from Eng¬ 
land, have been driven from their station in 
a city near Hangchow, by the chief manda¬ 
rin of the plnce, 

Swatow. —An Edinburg paper states that 
Rev. D. Masson, whose melancholy dentil 
by being lost overboard in a storm at sea was 
announced in these columns, and who was on 
his way to reinforce the Mission at Swatow, 
was the son of a widowed mother, and prom¬ 
ised to be a most zealous and efficient mis¬ 
sionary. An earnest appeal for one to take 
his place has already been made to the young 
men of tlie English Presbyterian Church. 

Hongkong. —Rev. Dr. Lcggc left China 
for England on the 1st of March. In a hur¬ 
ried note to the editor lie says: “lam call¬ 
ed home unexpectedly by very sad intelli¬ 
gence of the health of my wife. May God 
be better to us than our fears!” It will be 
remembered that Mis. Legge returned to 
her native land in March, last year. We 
understand that it is the intention of Dr. 
Lcggc to return in about one year, to super¬ 
vise the publication of the remaining vol¬ 
umes of his “ Classics.” Rev. F. S. Turner, 
formerly of Canton, is the Dr.’s successor. 

Canton. —The Chinese newspaper issued 
weekly by the Canton Missionary Associa¬ 
tion lias entered upon its third volume. It 
is a very useful publication, giving the Chi¬ 
nese not only the current news, but inform¬ 
ation on scientific subjects, and on the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity. The price is 10 cents 
per annum on yellow paper, and 15 cents 
on white paper. It may be ordered of Dr. 
J. G. Kerr. We are glad to leam that it 
has a, considerable circulation outside of 
Canton, and we recommend that every na¬ 
tive helper be supplied with a copy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

_Rev. Dr. Durbin, Cor. Secretary of 

the M. E. Missionary Society, recently made 
a tour of the European missions under the 
auspices of his Society. In writing from 
the capital of Prussia, the Dr. says: “ The 

number of Americans resident in Borlin, 
especially during the winter is greater than 
that of foreigners from any other country ; 
and public events during the last live veal’s 
have drawn them closely together, and par¬ 
ticularly hi the matter of piiblic worship on 
the Sabbath day. They became so aoens- 
tomed to have religious service in our Mis¬ 
sion Iiall on Snnday that it acquired the 
name of the American Chapel. They have 
dropped all Church distinctions, and being 
Christinas by birth and education, their 
place of worship was known only by the 
name of the American Chapel. In this 
humble chapel wore to be found Presby¬ 
terians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptiste, 
Congregationalists, etc.; but they were not 
spoken of as such, but only as American 
Christians. And yet, I learned that there 
has never been any manifestation of bigotry, 
or any collision because of religious differ¬ 
ences in doctrine or usage.” 

.... The “ Indian Poftugeza,” a Por¬ 
tuguese journal published in Goa, states 
that grout excitement has been caused 
among the Jews in Bombay by the publica¬ 
tion by their Pontiff', H. B. ivoyn, “ member 
of the family of Aarou,” who lind lately 
come to Bombay from Jerusalem, of a pam¬ 
phlet under the title, “The Voice of the 
Vigilant,” the object of this “ Voice ” being 
to persuade the Jews that it is useless wait¬ 
ing longer for the promised Messiah, as this 
is Christ himself, “ whose doctrines have 
been spread all over the world without 
sword or force.” The “Voice” is said to 
use arguments which are solid and con- 
elusive. “Compare,” says the Pontiff, “the 
Old and New Testament, and the truth 
will be seen.” lie also adds that he was 
horn in the old Law, and under it was 
elevated to the Pontificate, but the light 
had already penetrated with its rays into 
the deep recesses of his mind, anu he is 
therefore persuaded, and with well founded 
reasons, that it is vain that the Messiah is 
now looked for. 

.... In the “ Archives du Christianisme,” 
there is a deeply interesting account of a 
Spaniard who printed the New Testament 


in a deep cellar. He labored alone, with a 
poor wooden machine and very few types. 
ITis work progressed slowly; lie could print 
but a few pages at a time. Being shut out 
from his glorious Andalusian sun, and ex¬ 
hausted with labor, Ins health failed, and 
he raised blood. He was urged to rest for 
a while, but he refused, declaring that he 
would not leave the cellar until he could 
bear from it in his own hand a Spanish 
New Testament printed in Spain. He kept 
his word, and Christian friends have seen 
and handled this New Testament. There is 
great hope for Spain when such men, wor¬ 
thy contemporaries of Matamoras, rise up 
from the surrounding darkness and prove 
themselves valiant for the truth even unto 
death. 

... .The President of the Melbourne In¬ 
tercolonial Exhibition has issued among 
tlie several sub-committecs of the various 
Australasian colonies a number ofeircular let¬ 
ters, accompanied by a vocabulary, and some 
suggestions, which it is proposed to circu¬ 
late extensively throughout Australasia. 
The object is explained m the letter thus: 
—“ The object as explained is to procure 
by simultaneous and independent efforts, 
governed by systematic and uniform rules, 
as large a body of evidence as is possible 
respecting the history, traditions, customs, 
and language of the aboriginal natives of 
the continent. Respecting the language, it 
is especially desirable that the amplest and 
most authentic testimony should be col¬ 
lected, and that every available means should' 
be employed to arrive at satisfactory 
conclusions.” 

_The “Gazette de France,” alluding 

to the Jewish Council which is to assemble 
in Parte next year, remarks that the meet¬ 
ing will be especially called on to decide 
the following questions: The abolition of 
the prohibition of certain articles of food; 
the suppression of polygamy, which exists 
among the Jews in Algeria; and the recog¬ 
nition of female children as equally qualified 
to inherit in that country with males. The 
French government is said to be very anx¬ 
ious for the reforms relating to the African 
colony, as there are in Algeria forty thou¬ 
sand Jewish families, composed of indus¬ 
trious people, who are not subject to the 
general laws of the Civil Code. 

.... Two Japanese officers arrived at New 
York last November. They went to study 
naval science. 
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CHINA AS A MISSION FIELD. 


Bishop Thomson, who in 18G4 mode an 
episcopal visitation to the missions of the Ain. 
M. E. Church in India nut! China, delivered an 
address in connection with the anniversary 
exercises of the A. M. E. 31. Society, ItUld in 
New York during the month of January last. 
We quote some extracts from the Bishop’s 
nble and eloquent oration, as follows:— 

“ The charaoter'of the language. This may 
by some be thdughtiv source ot discouragement. 
Not so. True, it is difficult, having characters 
representative, not of elementary sounds, but 
of ideas, and variously estimated from forty 
thousand to seventy thousand in number; but 
two thousand .are sufficient for the penal code 
of the empire, five thousand for the standard 
classics of Confucius, ten thousand for the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. Though it 
may require skill and care to select with crit¬ 
ical accuracy, or coin with severe propriety, 
the words necessary to convey the principles 
of the Christian i’aith to the people of the 
Celestial Empire, yet missionaries, who have 
competent instructors, can communicate satis¬ 
factorily with the Chinese alter two or three 
years’ residence among them. 

“ When once you have mastered the written 
language, you command n common medium of 
thought for the empire; for although, from the 
diversity of the local dialects, the people of 
different provinces cannot understand each oth¬ 
er’s language, they can each other’s writing. 
In this respect China has the advantage of In¬ 
dia, where twenty-niuo languages are spoken. 
No other language puts a man in communi¬ 
cation with so large a portion of the human 
raco. Alexander conquered the world, but he 
could not communicate with it. Rome laid her 
belt of a thousand miles around the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but her empire was a Babel. England 
puts her arms around the globe, but her tongue 
cannot roach a hundred million souls; nor 
can the French, or the German, or the Sclavic. 
The Arabic possibly may; but the Chinese 
tnay reach hundreds of inillions. Indeed, the 
human race may not very unequally be divided 


into two portions: 1. The Chinese; 2, All other 
nations. To reach the latter you need three- 
thousand and sixty-three languages; to reach 
the first, only one. Happy the genius who 
shall write parables for the heart of*tbls mass! 
thrice happy he who shall writo songs of Zion 
for this cno’ir of three or four hundred millions 
of human tongues! 

“ As the acquaintance of the Chinese extends, 
their prejudices diminish. They are anxious 
to learn Western languages, in order to obtain 
situations among foreigners, for which they 
arc so eager that when the Catholics would 
retain their proteges for the Church they arc 
careful to teach them the Latin language only. 
Western language must be followed by west¬ 
ern literature. 

“ China is brought into contact with other 
nations. Russian civilization presses upon it on 
the north, French on the south, British and 
American all along tlus coast. Hongkong, a 
city of 150,000 inhabitants, with its wide and 
well-paved streets, its substantial buildings, its 
spacious thoroughfares, its beautiful park, its 
Christian temples, its terraced hillsides, along 
whose drives rush splendid carriages with ap¬ 
propriate retinue, shows that the best English 
science and society arc placed under the daily 
observation of the Chinese. Large steamers 
plying daily between Hongkong and Canton* 
carrying hundreds of natives on their decks, 
prove that Hongkong is not a mere lighthouse 
on the coast, but a great furnace, at which a 
thousand lamps arc lighted daily, to bo carried 
inward. The British and French mail steamers 

S ling regularly up the const, stopping at all 
c loading oitics, arc so many ncralcls of a 
brighter day. 

“The Chinese must see the superiority of 
our civilization. When they reflect that they 
stand in arts, science, agriculture, and manufac¬ 
tures, where they did when France was bar¬ 
barian, England under the Saxon Heptarchy, 
and the United Slates unknown, while theso 
nations have risen to the mastery of the world, 
they must feel the necessity of changing their 
stationa.ru civilization for a progressive one. 

“ Finally, the Christian religion is already in 
China. It entered the country in the seventh 
century, but cannot be traced to the fomr- 
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tcenth. It was not until Romo sought to 
recover in the East her losses (by the Reforma¬ 
tion) in the West, that any serious effort was 
made to evangelize China, nor was that of the 
l ight kind. Grant that her polished emissaries 
often displayed a faith that nothing but divine 
grace could inspire, and a patience and sclf- 
abnegation.that nothing but divine power could 
sustain, yet when we consider that Ricci was 
best known as a mathematician, Shaal as a 
statesman, Yorbiest as an inspector of cannon, 
Gerbellion and Pereniir ns political negotia¬ 
tors, and the whole body of Jesuits as astrono¬ 
mers, geographers, and artful diplomatists, we 
need not wonder that they were expelled as 
politicians. 

“It is only a little more than fifty years 
since Protestants sent their first missionary, to 
be followed one by one by others, doomed to 
labor single-handed, while the whole coast was 
shut against them. Morrison, Milne, Med- 
hnrst, Tomlin, and Smith will be remembered 
for labors deserving better fruits than they 
reaped. Not till about twenty years ago did 
Protestantism make any considerable attempt 
to evangelize China. Then, by transferring 
her forces from the Archipelago, she soon haa 
150 missionaries in the field; she now has 
nearly 200. 

“ China sends greeting by me in many epis¬ 
tles. From one learn all: ‘ Give our saluta¬ 

tions to the bishops, pastors, and members of 
the whole Church, thanking them that they 
have sent us the gospel, beseeching them still 
to hear our ‘Macedonian cry,’ and to pray 
that the Holy Ghost may be poured out, and 
salvation come to all China.’ 

“Such, then, is the field— healthful. We 
would not halt if it were otherwise. A mis¬ 
sionary said to mo: ‘I once stood on African 
soil and looked along a line of fresh graves of 
redccessors, nineteen in number, and trem- 
led.’ With Cox let us say, ‘Though a thou¬ 
sand fall, let not Africa be given up.’ Yea, 
let the line of graves be drawn along the con¬ 
tinent, but let not Christ’s commands be neg¬ 
lected. Still we may rejoice when providence 
Invites us to a field where there ate no such 
perils. 

“ It is populous. Set down the number at 
only 340 millions. Draw them up in line, be¬ 
ginning at the mouth of the Hoang Ho, allow¬ 
ing each three feet. Lead on the fine through 
China, Thibet, Hindustan, Affgbanistan, Per¬ 
sia, Turkey. Bridge the Mediterranean, aud 
draw the line over to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Bridge the Atlantic^ and lead over the column; 
then through America, and over the broad Pa¬ 
cific to the place of beginning, and you will 
find that you must go round the globe again 
and again, ay, seven times before you have se.t 
them iu order. Put the procession in motion 
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and sit down to see it pass; you must sit over 
1,900 years before the last man shall go by, 
allowing only three minutes to each. But this 
is not'merely a living but a dying mass, as 
the whole is renewed every thirty-three years. 
You would need to provide for it thousands of 
millions of coffins, for every minute eighteen 
or twenty must be dropped into sea or land. 

“Every one of that immense host is a rational , 
moral immortal redeemed soul—of the same 
sorrows, wants, and dangers as ourselves; and 
can we see this vast procession move on with 
steady step to the tomb, the judgment^ and 
the retributions of eternity, without seeking to 
give them the gospel, and yet slip off to downy 
pillows and ultimately to velvet coffins? 

“ It is a rich field. The beautiful story of 
the Chinese peasant boy, who, not being able 
to study by day, resolved to study by night , 
and being unable to buy a lamp , carried home, 
each evening, a glow-worm to apply to his 
book, illustrates Chinese character. Give them 
the Jesus, and let them apply the glow-worm 
to the Bible, and what a people 1 

“The language is a unit, a sea in which the 
stone being cast, may send ripples in widening 
circles to tbe distant shores. The field is pre¬ 
pared. A sense of the inanity of all the forms 
of idolatry, and of the necessity of a better 
faith and better morals, is spreading. The 
gospel can enter to minister 1o these felt ne¬ 
cessities. Its heralds, no longer despised, can 
say, ‘I am-an American,’ or, ‘I a Briton,’ 
with the feeling of the ancient who said, ‘ I 
am a Roman.” They find that each man, wi- 
oribded by caste, cau be freely approached, and 
that the gospel, despite prie9ts and prejudices, 
may have free course through the empire. 

“ China is in a condition to meditate upon 
the prophecy of Confucius, which sounds like 
an echo from Isaiah’s harp. ‘ In process of 
time a holy one shall be born, who shall redeem 
the world. The nations will wait for him as 
fading flowers desire the summer rain. He 
will be virgin-born, and his name will be Prince 
of Peace. China will be visited by his glory; 
its beams will penetrate to the depth of savage 
lands, where no ship will ever come.’ 

“ Behold streams waiting for the Lily of tbe 
Valley; hills eigbing for the Rose of Sharon; 
cottages, by the million, longing for the light; 
weary cities waiting for their Sabbaths; dewy 
mountains inviting the feet of the messenger 
that bringeth good tidings; and on all sides, 
the drums of Divine Providence beating the 
reveille of a new morning. 

“Be not discouraged. The gospel intro¬ 
duced by miracle is left to work its way by 
ordinary forces; but theso have more than 
ordinary potency —the Word, the Cross, the 
Spirit’. 
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“ Though it took tho Church three hundred 
years to overcome the Roman empire, and six 
hundred more to spread the faith over Caul, 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, it should not 
take long in this age to light everywhere the 
lamps of the divine temple. Then will the 
sovonth angel sound, and groat voices in heav¬ 
en will proclaim, ‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he Bhall Teign forever. 
Amen.’ ” 


(/In* t/U XUHonary ZUeonUr.) 

.PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN THE 

CHINESE SPOKEN LANG UA GE 

BY A 6TUDJ524T. 

The year 1864 produced two very valuable 
contributions to the study of Chinese—“Pro¬ 
gressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Lan¬ 
guage,” and “ Select Phrases and Reading Les- 
soas in the Canton Dialect.” It was only a few 
months back that these works came into my 
hands. Both arc well calculated to instruct 
beginners in the respective dialects, and cer¬ 
tainly in this respect surpass any others that 
have been published. Tho woi'ks of Mr. Wade 
are undoubtedly of great value, but the Hsin- 
Ching-Lu has this disadvantage, that it is ouly 
lit for those who have acquired a rudimentary 
knowledge; and the other works, tho Tfing- 
Ying-P’icn and the Wfin-Ta-P’ien, have tho dis¬ 
advantage of being without English, and of 
containing many sentences of doubtful meaning. 

A competent and impartial judge, if asked 
his opinion as to the comparative merits of the 
M'ork of Mr. Edkins and that of Mr. Lobseheid, 
would undoubtedly and very justly assign tho 
superior place to tho former. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, I cannot do better than notice the 
work of Mr. Edkins first, reserving for future 
consideration that of Mr. Lobseheid. I may 
venture a preliminary remark here, and that 
is: that a book which is designed to assist stu¬ 
dents in acquiring a knowledge of a foreign 
tongue should contain as few mistakes as pos¬ 
sible, and these few should be rectified by a 
page of errata inserted at the beginning of the 
work, in order that the student, who is nat¬ 
urally helpless at the outset of his studies, may 
not be led away by them. The book of Mr. 
Kdkins contains a few inaccuracies, that of Mr. 
Lobseheid many. A charge os grave and seri¬ 


ous as this requires of course to bo substantia¬ 
ted, and this substantiation it shall have. In 
order that those who happen to have the work 
before them may refer to it and see in how far 
my assertions may be endorsed, I will give in 
most, or in all cases, the pages whore the sen¬ 
tences whioh I quote occur. Instead of dipping 
in here and there for a sentence, I think wo 
cannot do bettev than to take the pages con¬ 
secutively through the work. 

On page 14 we are told that P means 

button hole, and yet on the following page we 


have the sentence which is * 

translated somewhat queerly by * tho button 
hole is too small the real interpretation of 
the sentence being, “is the button large or 
small?” or It might be roughly rendered, 
“ what Is the size of the button ? ” The mean¬ 
ing given, therefore, by Mr. Edkins does not 
in any way approximate tho truo meaning of 
the phrase. It may be argued that ^ is in¬ 


tended for but if snob is the case, why 

was it not written, or rather printed so ? A 
dot or a stroke makes a vast difference in Chi¬ 
nese, and it cannot be pleaded that it should 
be supplied by the student when wonting; for 
the student is unable to supply it at the com¬ 
mencement of his studies. It should be in¬ 


serted for him. 

A sentence of an odd nature presents itself 
to us on p. 20—[^J Tfc—Vie body 

must die /—the literal meaning of tho Chinese 
being “flesh dead must diel” This evinces 
much carelessness in allowing tho character 
to take the place of ^^ and of course the 
error converts the sentence into a most ridicu- 
Ions one, utterly destitute of meaning. 

On the Bnme page (20), another mistake oc¬ 
curs, and in this instance a double one; inas¬ 
much as ^ 
forenoon and afternoon, neither do ^ ^ and 
mean forenoon and afternoon in col¬ 
loquial Mandarin. We usually say shang-vnt 
and sictriou. No plea can be admitted to excuse 
the mistake, as the book of Mr, Edkins is de¬ 
signed to assist in the spoken, and not in tho 
written language. The following page furnishes 
us with another instance of carelessness, in the 


and "Jv 


do not mean 
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shape of extraordinary. It should be, 

I am inclined to tbiuk, >£$■£[*. 

The following sentence, which we have on 
p, 24, is, I fancy, wrong: mmmm, 
if you are diligent , you will rise in life. The 
second character means to Jight, and the sense 
therefore is, if you fight your tcay, you will 
rise in life, which may or may not be an undis¬ 
puted fact. The character should be 

Wc pass on to p. 2*1, where we have a phrase 
which sufficiently shows that Mr. Edkins has 
not a clear conception as to what the Shanghai 
tael is. The student would be sadly misguided 
here, inasmuch as lie would in all probability 

take it for granted that the characters 

in the sentence j|| l-SAA 
pay him twenty thousand Shanghai taels, 
were the Chinese for Shanghai. When clear 
of this difficulty ho would be equally nt a loss 
to imagine what the Shanghai Tael could be. 

There is no meaning that I can see in All. 
What can it mean ? It surely cannot be con¬ 
tended that 89 Tis represent 10D. That would 
be very short change indeed. It is much more 
probable that represent Shanghai 

Taels, and that 98 Tls are equivalent to 100, 
ft inacc, 8 cnndarcens to ono Tael, and that a 
string of cash supposed to contain 100 really 
has only 98 on it. 3Ir f Edkins evidently meant 
A A®, as he has written against these char¬ 
acters, pah kieu yin, and not kieu pah yin . 

I wall conclude tho few remarks I have ven¬ 
tured to make with one more quotation, and 
that I propose to take from p. 31. The sen¬ 
tence seems to mo somewhat ambiguous, and 
appeal’s to possess a meaning directly the re¬ 
verse of that which Mr, Edkins intends it to 
convey. The sentonce is, “ I must not take 
wine, so as to become elevated.” We may 
infer from this without doubt that the surest 
way of becoming elevated is to refrain from 
indulging in wine. 

[To be continued.] 


-It is reported that a learned German 

doctor, Joseph Klein, has just discovered in 
one of the libraries on the Rhine, some frag¬ 
ments of Cicero hitherto unknown. 


[May, 
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G O VEHEMENT ENGLISH SC1IO OL. 

Tim first examination of the Government 
School for instruction in English, at the temple 
near the White Pagoda, took place on the 20th 
inst. It had been in operation just two months, 
and of its 30 pupils, three only had any knowl¬ 
edge of English when the school commenced. 
They were examined in spelling words of from 
three to five letters, and in arithmetic as far as 
compound multiplication. Each lad, as he came 
up, presented a manuscript book for examina¬ 
tion. These books contained several pages of 
English monosyllables, with their Chinese 
equivalents, and were written in a very plain 
and neat style. The Examining Committee first 
required the pupils to pronounco words takou 
at random from their hooks, and then gave out 
words to be spelled and defined. With very 
few exceptions, the words were correctly spell¬ 
ed and pronounced, and the definitions given 
with promptness and accuracy. The pupils 
were then sent to the blackboard, and the com¬ 
mittee propounded examples in addition, sub¬ 
traction, and multiplication, which wore solved 
with such despatch, and with so few mistakes, 
as to show clearly that the boys were masters 
of the elementary rules of arithmetic. 

Tho pupils certainly manifested very ciedit¬ 
able progress for. the short time they have been 
studying. It is quite a triumph for a China¬ 
man to master such words ns “spring,” “think,” 
“dwell,” &c .; yet they were pronounced with 
entire accuracy by most of the boys. One pu¬ 
pil, who has commenced the study of gram¬ 
mar, repented the definitions of orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody, explained the 
different parts qf speech, and answered cor¬ 
rectly questions put to him concerning objects 
in thq room. 

The two best scholars reccivod a prize of 
$10 each, while $40 were equally divided be¬ 
tween tho six next in order of merit. The 
pupils have every inducement to diligent ex¬ 
ertion, receiving tour taels ppr month while in 
the school, with a certainty of honorable po¬ 
sitions, with liberal pay, when they have com¬ 
pleted their studies. 

The Principal of the school, Mr. Chan Lai- 
sun, is to be congratulated on the favorable 
result of this first examination. B, 

Foocuow, April 29, 1807. 
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A HINDOO'S VIEW OF CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY. 


Baboo ICIiesub Chttnder Sen, «tys tlie Friend 

3 f India*, tho apostle of the Bramhos, lately 
elivered dn extempore lecture to his country¬ 
men in tho theater of the Calcutta Medical 
College on “ Jesus Christ—Europe and Asia.” 
He sketched the state of the world rtt the birth 
of Christ, the life and death of the Saviour of 
the World, and the progress of the Church till 
the Reformation, and of modem missions there- 
nflor. As a Bramho, “avowedly differing 
from the orthodox opinions of popular Chrsti- 
itnity*” he used language like that of 
Channing and the better class of Hnitdrians. 
He said: “ Humanity* was groaning under a 
deadly malady, and was on the verge of death; 
a remedy was urgently needed to save it. Jesits 
Christ was thus a necessity of tho ago: he ap¬ 
peared in tho fullness of time. It was from no 
selfish impulse, from no spirit of mistaken 
fanaticism, that he bravely and cheerfully of¬ 
fered himself to be gratified on the cross- He 
laid down his life that God might he glorified. 
I have always regarded the cross as a beauti¬ 
ful emblem of self-sacrifice unto tho glory of 
God, one which is calculated to quicken the 
higher feelings and aspirations of the heart 
and to purify the soul, and I belive there is 
not a heart, how callous and hard sover it 
may be, that can look with cold indifference 
on that grand and significant symbol.” 

Referring to the martyrs, he said: “ It is 
such examples of martyr devotion which are 
calculated to dispel fl ora our minds all cowar¬ 
dice, fickleness, and inconsistency, and to make 
us feel that truth is dearer than life itself.” In 
vivid terras he praised Luther and condemned 
Popery. He used such language as this: “ Is 
there a single soul in this large assembly who 
would soruple to ascribe extraordinary great¬ 
ness and supernatural moral heroism to Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ? Was not lie, who 
by his wisdom illumined, and by his power 
saved a dark and wicked world—was not he 
who has left us such a precious legacy of di¬ 
vine truth, and whose blood has wonders for 
eighteen hundred years—was not he above 
ordinary humanity r Blessed Jesus, immortal 
child of God! For the world he lived and died. 
May the world appreciate him and follow bis 
precepts 1” 

If even a hundred of the Brahmists who 
applauded these sentences are honest men, 
Brahmism has passed far beyond Theodore 
Parker, and is near to the kingdom of heaven. 
The speaker we believe to bo sincere, and his 
hold utterance of such sentiments can liardly 
fail to prove a powerful aid in overthrowing 
the already tottering system of idolatry in 
India. 


(For Tho Missionary Jltcordtr,) 

THE SOUL, 

1 saw t ship —a lonely ship— 

They called her the Advance— 

8t> desolate that fro ten eea, 

I said “she's here by chance.” 

But no—ntnid the twilight gloom, 

Betokening months or night, 

Two dusky forme Went shivering post 
My weary, wondering sight: 

They talked about their ice-bound ship, 

About their need of food. 

Of fenrlbl sufferings they endured, 

But all in patient mood: 

'"TVs nothing" —so they bravely said— 

" If we but reach onr goal, 

“ If we but prove an open *.« 

“Doth truly flood the pole: 

“'7T* nothing, so wo haply find 
“Brava Franklin and his men, 

"Or If in science we may add 
“ Somewhat to human ken 1" 

And so I found, ns I looked abroad. 

That llfb of man on earth 
t$ a ceaseless round of weighing 
What this or that is worth: 

AU things Ore weighed—opinions, lime, 

Pain, pleasure, motives, gold— 

Into these mental scales are tossed 
A motley muss untold: 

The farmer hopes for golden sheaves. 

As he pntiont tills the soil; 

And the merchant puts his shining gsitt 
'Gainst risk and care and toil; 

The warrior wears hie Imirel crown 
For fiercest conflict given; 

And tho martyr dictli joyfully 
Fof God nod truth and heaven. 

And then I thought "thoro’s a jewel fair, 

“ Whose worth 'twere well to try; 

*• To me it seems more previous far 
"Than nught beneath tho sky." 

And so Into ono scale I put 
A living human soul *• 

And in tho other nil the gemn 
E'er found from pole to pole— 

They naught availed I no. naught) 

8o void of worth I so light I 
Nor did this spacious globe of oura 
Weigh e’en o single mite: 

And then I put in heaven—its love, 

Its holy, blest omploy, 

Its sinless beauty, wondrous peace, 

And all that makes Its toy: 

Then next I added hell—Its gloom, 

Its tears that vainly flow, 

Its deep remorse and lone despair. 

And all that makes its woo: 

Then to these each—these elements 
Of deepen pain and pleasure— 

A long duration I affixed, 

StrrnUg, its measure: 

Eternity ! Eternity I 

Exponent vast of power, 

Whose involutions infinite 
Beyond nil numbers tower! 

I looked—the scnlos were poisCd I 
Not through tho long forertr 
Should I comprehend the priceless worth 
Of the soul that dieth never l 

F. 

Foochow, April, 1867. 
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{for the iliMiOHary Ktcordtr.) 

A PROCLAMATION AGAINST CER¬ 
TAIN IN OLA TR 0 US PR A CTICES . 


TRANSLATED BY REV. S. F. WOODIN'. 


TSO; ImperUd Commander, Guardian of the 
Heir Jlpparenl, Member of the Board of 
IViir, Viceroy of Ethkien and CheJtkiang 
P)'ovi)ices, and Earl of the first rank / is- 
sues the following Strict Prohibition :— 

The rival societies for getting up processions 
to parndo the idols have from the beginning 
violated the law and corrupted morals, hence 
the evil most be stopped without delay. The 
Viceroy has heard for a long time that in Fuh- 
kicn they take pleasure in strange things; some 
of the people believing in witches, loving to 
have to do with evil spirits, and constantly 
exercise themselves in such matters. From the 
time when I began to reside in Yenping to the 
present, I have examined, and found that the 
Provincial City reverences the temples in which 
the idols styled the “Five"Rulers” are kept; and 
that some of the people secretly make ribbed 
frames of various styles [a person being con¬ 
cealed within], falsely calling it worshiping the 
Military Sage [ICwan-ti], and so build up the 
temples to the “Five Rulers.” 


Every summer they make a pretence of per¬ 
forming the “Sending out to Sea” rites, to get 
subscriptions, going to every house in the city 
and suburbs to collect money. The head men 
of the societies and the managers of the Five 
Rulers’ temples then squander the people’s 
money in superstitious rites, lavishing their 
means to make a strange show. They say they 
are performing “the great rites for expelling 
the deadly demons,” while really they act just 
like children at play. According to their silly 
talk, thoy thus pray for happiness and avert 
calamity. The well-disposed of the people also 
say that, inasmuch as the thing has gone on 
for some time, it need not be disturbed. 

Moreover, when the societies turn out in 
procession, thoy dress in gaudy clothing, as if 
play-actors; the whole street is bright with 
llames; and in the strange representations they 
bring out the infernal regions, and exhibit them 
on the busy streets. They even go to the ex* 
tremo of putting on officers* plumes and but¬ 
tons, in magnificent imitation of ancient Beenes; 
wearing small shoes, petticoat and flowers even, 
like the secluded ones of the inner apartments. 
Thus they violate the proprieties, and nullify 
the laws; by assuming a beautiful appearance, 
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they teach lewdness—making it clear that the 
custom is grossly evil. As if, indeed, it were 
possible that the spirits and demons would ac¬ 
cept immoral services. 

I have heard that last fall, when the cholera 
was making great ravages in the Provincial 
City, the processions wero more than usually 
numerous, night was changed to day, and the 
country almost ran mad. Some would tear 
down the [ward] gates, and act most basely, 
even to the leaving of the city gates nuclosed 
[at night], violating the Btrict orders. 

At the present time I am obliged to carefully 
guard [tho Province], and hence there is still 
more reason why I should strictly forbid these 
things. I accordingly put out this proclama¬ 
tion, hereby giving notice to nil the literati, the 
traders, soldiers, and people, that all may know. 
Understand that by hearty reverence calamity 
will be removed; but if one acts corruptly, tbe 
gods will not protect him. 

From and after the issuing of this proclama¬ 
tion, you must zealously and speedily burn and 
destroy tho frames of all kinds, which men 
have secretly contrived and made [for these 
purposes]. If any dare to oppose this mandate, 
and leave any of them undestroyed, I will 


surely seize the offenders, examine according 
to the Jaw, and punish them with severity. 

Let not the Budhist and Tauist priests pre¬ 
tend to say that the demons have come down 
and written [through the mediums] the lying 
words, that happiness and calamity are depend¬ 
ent upon praying to such [objects], wickedly 
deluding one another. 

The societies for getting up idol processions 
must wholly cease their mntters, while the re¬ 
bellion is unsubdued; and if tbcyidare still to 
continue to violate my commands, I will surely 
take all tho head men, and decapitate them. 

Let all, without exception, strictly obey this 
proclamation! 

Circulate the above, that all may know! 

On the 8 th day of the 2d moon of the 4th year 

of Taxing Chi . [March 5 th, 1805.] 


_Isaac Taylor says of Socinianism, 

“It protes itself to be—what none will listen 
to—a theory which the poor turn from in 
contempt! A doctrine that inspires its con¬ 
verts with no zeal! A system that can 
neither walk nor run, nor stand among 
competitors. A belief that scatters, not 
gathers; that desolates, not blesses. A 
phantom of silence, gloom, emptiness, cold¬ 
ness. despondency,” 
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H OMA N C'A THOLIC MISSIONARIES 
IN WESTERN TARTAR Y. 

Is the year 1844 the papal authority ap¬ 
pointed two priests, M. Gabet and M. Hue, 
to make their way to Lliassa, capital of 
Thibet and the holy sec of* the Lamas. The 
expedition was successfully undertaken, a 
narrative of which, by M. Hue, was issued 
from the French press. The following ex¬ 
tracts, which have reference to the above 
mentioned book, are from the “Edinburgh 
Review,” served up in a late volume by Sir 
John Francis Davis:— 

“We have a terrible description in these 
volumes of Tartar uneleanlincss, and several 
of the details on this subject are quite un¬ 
presentable. The dogma of the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls acts, it seems, with some as a 
protection to the vermin with which they 
are infected. The interior of their tonts is 
repulsive and almost insupportable to those 
unaccustomed to the odours that prevail 
there. Dirty ns the Chinese may be, their 
northern neighbours far exceed them; the 
former at least have taken it upon them¬ 
selves to settle the question, by calling the 
latter Chow Ta-tsze, ‘stinking Tartars,’ ns 
systematically as they call Europeans 1 for¬ 
eign devils.’ Thi6 clover and indefatigable, 
but not too scrupulous race, have nearly dis¬ 
placed the Manchows in their original coun¬ 
try to the north-east of the Great Wall, and 
almost ns far as the river Saghalien. The 
Chinese are the men of business and shop¬ 
keepers in all tornis, and have very little 
mercy on the comparatively honest and sim¬ 
ple Tar tare, It is impossible to lielp laugh¬ 
ing at the storios of their ingenious ras¬ 
cality. 

** * “M. Hue explains how Thibet, 
and even Mongol Tartary, to a considerable 
extent, is a nation of Lamas. He says he 
may venture to assert that in Mongolia they 
form at least a third of the whole population. 
In almost every family, with the exception 
of the eldest sop, who remains ‘ hoipme noil*’ 
(term fur the laity, who wear their black 
hair, while the Lamas shave the whole head,) 
all the rest of the males are destined to be 
Lamas, Nothing can bo more obvious than 
the fact that, in China Proper, Buddhism 
and its temples are in ruins, and the priests 
left in a starving condition ; while, on the 
other hand, the government gives every en¬ 
couragement to the Lamas in Tartary, The 


pray, 

double object is said to be thus to impose a 
check on the growth of the population, and 
at the same time render that population as 
little warlike as possible. The remcinbranco 
of the ancient power of the Mongols haunts 
the court of Peking. They were once mas¬ 
ters of the empire, and, to diminish the 
chances of a new invasion, the study is now 
to weaken them by all possible means. 

* * “ These volumes contain the most 

detailed and complete account of the Lamas 
that we remember ever to have met with; 
and they confirm, on the authority of these 
Romish priests themselves, the astonishing 
resemblance that exists between the external 
rites and institutions of Buddhism and those 
of the Church of Rome. Besides celibacy, 
fasting, and prayers for the dead, there avo 
enshrined relics, holy water, incense, candles 
in broad day, rosaries of beads counted in 
praying, worship of saints, processions, and 
a monastic habit resembling that of the men¬ 
dicant orders. Although our worthy mis- 
sionaries eall the images of Buddhism idols t 
and the Romish idols images, we do not 
think tho distinction is worth much, and 
therefore may throw in this item with the 
rest; the more especially as, on the summary 
principle of inveniam via in out faciam tho 
commandment against idol worship has been 
thrust bodily out of their Decalogue by the 
Romanists, as may be seen from any copy 
of the missal. It is remarkable that these 
very missionaries had an image made for 
their own adoration, from a European model, 
at a place on their journey where a hugo 
image of Buddha had just been cast, and 
sent off to Lhnssn. (Yol. 1., p. 41.) Thus 
the object of their worship was a molten 
image, the work not only of men’s but Pa- 

f an bands, employed indifferently for either 
luddhism or Romanism. It is at once cu¬ 
rious, and an instructive lesson to unpreju¬ 
diced minds, to observe that M. Hue, while 
he indulges in pleasantries at tho expenso 
of the Buddhists, entirely forgets how appli¬ 
cable his sarcasms are to his own sido of the 
question, After describing an assembly in 
a college of Lamas, where the explanations 
jiven by the priests or professors on certain 
mints of their religion proved as vague and 
ncomprehensiblc as the thing to be explain¬ 
ed, he adds, ‘On est, du reste, convaincu 
ue la sublimity d’une doctrine est en raison 
Irecte de son obscurity et de son impdndtra- 
bilitd.’ Let us only suppose M, Hue ex¬ 
pounding to these llamas the dogma of tran- 
substantfation, and adding, in testimony of 
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its truth that St. Ignatius Loyola, with eye¬ 
sight sharpened by faith, declared he actual¬ 
ly $av> the farinaceous substance changing 
itself into flesh. 

* * “ Our author very naturally endeav¬ 
ours to persuade himself and his readers that 
by some process of diablerie these things 
have been Iwrrowed from his own Church; 
but why should we do such violence to the 
subject, when there is the much easier, more 
intelligible, and more straightforward course 
of deriving both from something older than 
either; and remaining persuaded, as most 
of us must have been long ago, that the Pa¬ 
gan rites and Pontifex Maximus of the mod¬ 
em Rome represent, in outward fashion, 
tho Paganism and Pontifex Maximus of the 
ancient? Strange to say, instead of blink¬ 
ing the matter, a sort of parallel has often 
been studiously preserved and paraded, as 
when the Pantheon, the temple of ‘ all the 
god6,’ was consecrated by Pope Boniface to 
‘ all the saints.’ Is it necessary for ns to 
compare the annual sprinkling of horses 
with holy water to the like process at the 
Circcnsian games—the coBtly gifts at Loretto 
to tho like gifts at Delphi—the nuns to the 
virgines sanclas of old Rome—the shrines of 
* Maria in triviis ’ to the like rural shrines of 
more ancient idols—the flagellants (whose 
self-discipline Sancho so dexterously mitiga¬ 
ted in his own case) to the practice of the 
priests of Isis 1 

[From “Tho Home and Foreign Record."] 

THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 

The summer of 1865 will not Boon be 
forgotten in the province of Shantung, 
China. That region suffered at that time a 
fearful drought. The millet, beans, and 
brown corn wore all nearly ruined, and 
great numbers of people were thrown into 
great distress in consequence. 

During the prevalence of this drought, 
the poor heathen were constantly going in 

? recession to the temples to pray for rain. 

'hey prayed very earnestly, but still the 
heavens refused to give rain. 

At that time three members of the Bap¬ 
tist Church in Tungcliow were living at 
no great distance thence in the country. 
Two of them, men of moderate means, 
lived on their little farms near a market 
town, twenty miles from the citv; the third, 
a poor woman, lived at a small village five 
miles from the city, It happened, on one 


occasion, that these three Christians had 
come together for some purpose. As was 
very natural they talked of the drought. 
While they were thus talking, one of them 
said, “ We are doing very wrong. These 
poor people, onr neighbours, arc constant¬ 
ly praying to false gods for rain. Of course 
it is all iu vain. But we worship the God 
who can give rain, and who has promised 
to hear prayer. We ought before this to 
have met and spent a day in prayer to the 
living and true God for rain.” 

Tho others assented to this Christian’s 
remarks, and it was agreed tliat the three 
should meet at the village of the Christian 
woman to pray for rain. 

The day was fixed upon, and at the time 
specified tho two Christian men came from 
their homes to the house of the Christian 
woman to fulfill the appointment. 

From the house they went out into the 
principal street of the village, and having 
collected a crowd about them announced 
that they were about to pray to tho Chris¬ 
tian’s God for rain, and invited any who 
would to join them in so doing. At first 
the majority of the villagers were disposed 
to do so, but they very soon changed their 
notion ? and on tne contrary hooted at the 
Christians for worhipping the God of the 
foreigners. 

Some eight or ten persons, however, 
went to see tho service. I am sure I do 
not know where tho idea originated, but 
the Christians chose a sendee that to us 
seems very singular. They went up to the 
top of a mountain at about four in the 
afternoon, and spent the whole night in 
fasting and prayer. I think it was at sun¬ 
set, and at dark there they read the Scrip¬ 
tures and prayed together; at midnight 
and at daybreak the same; and spent all 
the intervening time in private prayer. 
They continued their exercises until about 
noon the next day, having abstained from 
food about twenty-four hours. 

They then went and took some dinner 
with Mrs. Hong, the Christian woman, 
after which one of the Christian men re¬ 
turned home. As Mr. Leang, the second 
of the Christians, lived too for distant to 
reach home seasonably, he spent the night 
in the village. 

He started for his home the next morn¬ 
ing, and was thoroughly drenched with 
ram before ho could reach it. 

The people of the village all believe that 
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the Christians’ God gave the rain in answer 
to the prayer of these, his followers, nml 
insisted at first upon burning incense to 
this God, or perhaps securing a theatrical 
exhibition ns an expression of thanks, as 
they frequently do to their own idols. 

'i'ltc native Christians explained to them 
that the God of heaven and earth has no 
occasion for such gifts, while he does desire 
the obedience and service of grateful and 
willing hearts; so dissuading them from 
their method of honouring God. 

This conduct on the part of these three 
Chinese Christians was entirely spontaneous 
throughout. It was not suggested directly 
or indirectly by any foreign missionary. 
jSTo other public prayers for rain were offer¬ 
ed by cither native Christians or their 
foreign teachers here or at Cliefoo. So far 
from the foreign teachers suggesting it, they 
knew nothing of what had transpired till 
some time afterwards. C. It, M. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAE 


Sciences, the classiiicd results of experience, 
show this statement to be true—that climate, 
food and habits do produce the variations in 
the color of the skin, in the form of the skull, 
in the appearance of the hair, and in the meas¬ 
urement and figure of the stature, as will be 
illustrated by the following examples: 

The hog is not indigenous to America. It 
was brought over by the Spaniards, at the close 
of the 15tli century and beginning of the 16th. 
Running wild these animals have lost nearly 
all resemblance to the domesticated animal, 
and now resemble tho wild boar of France, 
showing the original oneness of these races. 
All the varieties of color have disappeared, 
and there appears only tho black. The sparse 
hair and bristles have given place to thick fur 
and a cover inf/ of wool. Their oars are short 
and erect. Their skuUs have changed, being 
now vaulted at the upper part. They have 
grown enormous tusks, ton or twelve inohes 
in length. Their feet vary, some having toes 
half a span long, and others, along the lied 
River, have solid hoofs. Surely this species 
ombracos varieties more dissimilar than the 
Caucasian and the African, 

Cattle in Western Louisiana, within thirty 
years, without any new stock, have produced 
a variety in stature, and form, and horns, like 
the cattle of Abyssinia. 

The Guinea-pig is gray in South-Amevicn, 
where it is native nnd wild, but in Europe, 
where it has bccu introduced and tamed, it is 
marked with brown and black nnd white spots. 

Naturalists have decided that the European 
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and North American wolves arc of the same 
species. Vet notice the changes wrought by 
food and climate. The wolf is while in the 
North, and in elevated regions of both con¬ 
tinents. Tn the temperate latitudes it is gray. 
In the South, Georgia, Florida and Louisiana, 
it is black. In Western Missouri it is clouded. 
And I have thought that this modifying power 
must be very vital there, for it has produced 
clouded, biped wolves! The wolf in Texas 
is rod. They vary in size, those in the north 
being much larger than those in the south. 
Their skulls vary greatly. In 1 lie north the 
skulls are much the broader. These extremes 
are united by intermediate links, making their 
separation impossible. Snrelv this species em¬ 
braces varieties more dissimilar than the Cau¬ 
casian and the African. 

Take tho dog family; we arc all familiar 
with their various appearances in skull, and 
color and size, some having more than a huncl- 
rcd-folcl the volume of others, yet they are 
universally admitted to he of the same species, 
for the extremes arc so linked that there is no 
place for division. Introduced into America by 
the Spaniards, they have run wild, and all tho 
varieties peculiar to domestication Jiavo disap¬ 
peared, and they have gone back to tho orig¬ 
inal type or ideal, something very like the 
wolf;—surely this species embraces varieties 
more dissimilar than the Caucasian and tho 
Africau. These facts prove thi6, that variety 
of circumstances does produce varieties in tho 
same species, and that these varieties are more 
or less ponnanent. 

Now let its turn to history and see what 
light it casts upon this point. Go to that un¬ 
fortunate gem of the sea where the royal peo¬ 
ple of the heart stiller nnd survive, stripped 
and peeled and starved, and deluged and deso¬ 
lated lor centuries. Ireland stands to-day the 
demonstration of a truth as terrible as her 
genius lias been commanding. A writer in the 
Dublin University gives these facts: In 1041 
and 1089, multitudes of the native Irish were 
driven from Armagh and the south of Down 
into the mountainous tract extonding from tho 
barony of Flours enstward to the sen. On tho 
other side of the kingdom the same race wero 
expelled into Leitrim nnd Sligo nnd Mayo. 
Here they have been exposed to the worst 
effects of hunger and ignorance—the great 
brutnlizcrs of man. What arc the results? 
Look at their bodies and read the story of 
their sufferings. Five feef two inches on an 
average, bow-legged, abortively-fentured, with 
open, projecting mouths, prominent teeth, ex¬ 
posed gums, high cheek bones, suppressed 
noses; their clothing a wisp of rags; these 
specters of a people that were once iceUgi'Oion, 
able-bodied and comely, stalk abroad into tho 
daylight of civilization, the auuual apparition 
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of Irish ugliness and Irish want. All over 
their bodies exposure lias hung tier advertise¬ 
ments, and nature tries to say, as they skulk 
and gibber along the highways, those arc not my 
children. These are the offspring of human bar¬ 
barity. For in other parts of the island, where 
the comforts of home have sweetened their toil 
and wiped away their sorrow, the same race 
furnishes the most perfect specimens of human 
beauty and vigor, both physical and mental. 

As we look over the geography of the earth 
and study the races that dwell thcrooli, it is n 
significant fact that the torrid zone, with its 
borders, is the exclusive seat of the native 
blacks, wliilo the cold, temperate zones are the 
home of the fairer races, and the intermediate 
countries arc inhabited by peoples of interme¬ 
diate colors. 

The dwellers on the Himalaya mountains of 
India are almost as fair as the Europeans, yet 
they are tbc descendants of the almost black 
Hindoos who went up there from the low 
countries. 

Some of the Arab tribes on tbc borders of 
Sahara arc as black as the darkest negroes, 
while their brethren from the same stock on 
the mountains of Yemen aro red-baired, bluc- 
cyed, Itght-skinncd. 

The Jews in Northern Europe, by centuries 
of acclimation, have the fair complexion, and 
red or brown hair of the people with whom 
they live. The Jews of Southern Europe, 
dwelling in their ancient borne, have the an¬ 
cient line of the nation; while the Jews, long 
settled in India, have become as black as the 
population around them. Though God preserves 
them a peculiar people, yet they cannot resist 
the agencies of cluuatc and habits. 

About a thousand years ago, a branch of the 
Northern Asiatic stock was driven from the 
country bordering on the Ural mountains, 
some into Hungary', and some into Scandinavia. 
In Hungary, rich and productive, they laid 
aside their savage customs, and to-day we find 
the Magyars with fine stature and beautiful, 
regular European features. Their skulls have 
changed from the Mongol or pyramidal type to 
the Caucasian or elliptical type, and they nave 
nearly lost the Tartar shade of complexion. In 
Scandinavia the Finns, once Lapps—the same 
Asiatic stock—have pnitially given up their 
rude wandering habits, and they are physically 
and mentally about half way between the 
Magyars and the Lapps. These three peoples 
from one stock present marked differences in 
head and stature. The Magyars aro tall and 
handsome, with Caucasian heads, the Lapps 
shoit and uncouth, with Mongol heads. 

See how t!ie power of climate and habits 
to change the type of a race is illustrated by 
the Turks. About eight centuries ago a tribe 
or clan of Turks from Central Asia went west- 
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ward beyond the Black sea and conquered 
AVullnuhiu and Moldavia, and settled down 
into steady habits and rose up into partial 
civilization ; and such are the changes in com¬ 
plexion and cranial formation from the Mongol 
to the Caucasian types that, wc are now in¬ 
debted to history for the proof of their original 
identity. 

I need not present further facts, for if argu¬ 
ment is worth anything, this must be certain, 
that climate and habits do mold from one type 
to another; and it is a law of criminal evidence 
that any fact that can be explained on the 
theory of innocence as well as on the theory of 
guilt goes for nothing. So that the varieties 
in the human species, being known to be the 
result of natural causes, cannot be urged as 
proof of plurality of origin. 

And the present differences in tbc capacity 
of tile skulls of the various races arc not so 
great as they arc often protended to be. Dr, 
Morton, by it comparison of the capacities of 
the different types shows these results. The 
average capacity of the white races is largest, 
and of the Hottentot and Australian ana Pe¬ 
ruvian is tbc smallest, yet the German, the 
family of greatest capacity, has also specimens 
of the least volume, and on the other band, the 
Peruvians with the minimum average have 
some specimens almost equal to the largest, so 
that taking the races as they arc, after they 
have been molded and remolded for centuries, 
uothing can be argued on their skulls. 

And the structure of the hair docs not differ 
more between different races than between 
different individuals of the same race, or be¬ 
tween different samples from the same person. 

THE ARAB'S PROOF. 

Some years ago a Freuchmnn, who, like 
many of his countrymen, had won a high rank 
among men of science, yet dcuied the God 
who is the author of all science, was crossing 
the Great Sahara in company with an Arab 
guide. He noticed with a sneer, that at certain 
times his guide, whatever obstacles might 
arise, put them all aside, and kneeling on the 
burning sand, called on his God. 

Day after day passed, and the Arab never 
failed, till at last, one evening, the philosopher, 
when he arose from his knees, asked him with 
a contemptuous smile, “How do you know 
there is a God?” The guide fixed his burn¬ 
ing eye on the scoffer for a moment iu wonder, 
and then said solemnly, “How do I know 
thero is a God ? How did I know that a man 
and a camel passed my hut last night in tbc 
darkness ? Was it not by the print of his foot 
in the sand ? Even so,” and he pointed to the 
sun, whose last rays ■were fading over the 
lonely desert, “ that footprint is uot that, of 
man! ” 
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ARE PROTESTANT MISSIONS A 
SUCCESS? 

Less than a century ago the conception 
of missions for the propagation of Christian¬ 
ity among the heathen was regarded as fa- 
natical. The enemies of the truth, and 
many who were nominally Christian, look¬ 
ed upon it as the conceit of misguided zeal 
that could only be entertained by the utopi¬ 
an philanthropist. A few decades later, the 
vast sums expended, and the valuable lives 
sacrificed in carrying forward missionary 
operations, were made the occasion of cen¬ 
sure and unfriendly criticism. But men who 
believed missions de jure divino , and who 
were not to be diverted from their purpose 
of obedience to the will of God,—by their 
zeal and eloquence in calling forth the lib¬ 
erality of the churches, or by their personal 
devotement to the cause, soon gave it the 
presage of success. But the measure of that 
success cannot be understood from any ordi¬ 
nary table of statistics. We must consider 
the number and magnitude of obstacles 
overcome. 

In nearly every benighted portion of the 
world where missionaries attempted to plant 
the standard of the cross, they were met 
by the most determined hostility on the part 
of rulers and people. In numerous instan¬ 
ces the question for a long time was, shall 
the teacher of a foreign religion be allowed 
to live in our midst ? and an act of violence 
or murder was the terrible answer. The 
procuring of houses to live in, the erection 
of chapels, the organization of schools, in 
fact every advance movement was carried 
on in the midst of constant peril and in the 
face of unrelenting opposition. As each 
idolater was held fast by the entire force of 
native superstition, the conversion of a sin¬ 
gle one was a triumph over the whole might 
of paganism. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that 
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much of the labor hitherto performed has 
been of a preparatory nature. And who 
will doubt the wisdom of laying a broad and 
deep foundation for the massive superstruct¬ 
ure that is to be erected? Many of the 
ablest missionaries have been employed as 
pioneers—the picket-guard of the advancing 
column. It was for them to penetrate un¬ 
explored regions, encounter and subdue dif¬ 
ficulties, determine the policy of missions, 
compile grammars and dictionaries, trans¬ 
late the Scriptures and other valuable works, 
and to organize all the necessary appliances 
for carrying on so important a work. Al¬ 
though not immediately producing the fruit 
desired, much of this labor will not have to 
be performed again, and the successors of 
these apostolic men are put in possession of 
a vast apparatus which in their hands can¬ 
not fail to prove formidable against the pew- 
el's of darkness. 

At the Liverpool Conference on Missions 
held in 1860, Rev. Dr. Tidniun, Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, 
declared: “ Considering the amount of work 
we have abroad, the limited agency we have 
employed, and the comparatively recent pe¬ 
riod in which this great work has been ac¬ 
complished, we have had a meaBtirc of suc¬ 
cess that has far exceeded the sanguine ex¬ 
pectations of the fathers and founders of 
modem Protestant missions.” A glance at 
different portions of the field will give some 
proper conception of what has been done. 

In the West Indies, and various archipel¬ 
agoes of the Pacific, entire islands have been 
brought within the pale of Christian civili¬ 
zation, and native churches have become 
self-supporting and more than independent 
of foreign aid. These observations arc es¬ 
pecially true of the Sandwich Islands. Dur¬ 
ing the year 1823 the first native convert 
was admitted to the Hawaiian church ; in 
1863 the whole number of accessions reach¬ 
ed the sum total of 63,413, and the benev¬ 
olent contributions of the previous year 
amounted to 818,035. There are no avow¬ 
ed pagans now on the Ielauds; there arc as 
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many true Christians among the inhabitants, 
in proportion to the amount of population, 
as there are among the people of America 
or Great Britain, in the most favored por¬ 
tions of those countries; and the proportion¬ 
al number of educated persons is larger than 
in any part of Europe or the States. The 
Madagascar mission has passed through the 
fires of persecution; but the blood of mar¬ 
tyrs lias become the seed of the church, and 
the truth is marching on, as it ever will, for 
God “maketh the wrath of man to praise 
him.” The missions in Borneo, and the 
Spice Islands, are believed to be among the 
most interesting and successful of modem 
time; while in Java, Ainboina, Timor, and 
Celebes, the hearers of the gospel and mem¬ 
bers of the churches are numbered by myr¬ 
iads. Among the savage tribes of North 
America thousands have been reclaimed 
from a state of barbarism, and six years ago 
the last two heathen women on the west 
coast of Greenland were baptized by a Mo¬ 
ravian missionary. The writer of this, while 
west of the great chain of lakes, enjoyed 
the privilege of preaching to a congregation 
of educated Indians, in a chapel surrounded 
by their pleasant homes and highly cultiva¬ 
ted fanns. On the Australasian continent 
successful efforts have been made to intro* 
duce Christianity among the aborigines, and 
the power of the gospel to enlighten and 
elevate a people thought to he lowest in the 
scale of intelligence, is there being demon¬ 
strated. Nor can the attempt to propagate 
the true faith in China—the home of litera¬ 
ture and the arts before the advent of Mes¬ 
siah—be justly pronounced a failure, as near¬ 
ly 4,000 converts and over 200 native helpers 
amply prove; and these achievements are 
realized only about fifteen years after 
most of the present stations were established, 
and six years after the capital was occupied 
by a missionary force. What man of phil¬ 
anthropic heart can contemplate Africa 
without emotions of gratitude to God? 
Within the memory of this generation Rob¬ 
ert Moffatt plunged into the deserts of that [ 


wide moral waste, and found a race of most 
degraded and savage men. lie learned their 
language from tlieir own lips; then gave it 
back to them in written form, and now there 
are multitudes of those people “ who were 
at first astonished at a letter, and thought 
it a spirit,” who can reud the Word of God, 
the precepts of which they honor and obey. 
In Western Africa alone portions of the Ho¬ 
ly Scriptures and religious tracts have been 
printed into twenty-five dialects; and from 
the Gambia to the Gaboon, a distance of 
2,000 miles, there is perhaps not a village 
where the traveller may not find evidences 
of the beneficent influence of Christianity. 
With the Christian Republic of Liberia on 
the west, Natal on the east, and Cape Col¬ 
ony on the south, as points from which light 
is radiated, and many portions of the conti¬ 
nent already dotted with churches and 
schools, do we not even now behold signs 
of the fulfillment of the prophetic declara¬ 
tion, “ Ethiopia shall soon, stretch out her 
hands unto God?” Are not 200,000 of her 
sable sons doing this to-day ? In India the 
leaven of our religion has begun to work 
with irresistible progress. The fearful pow¬ 
er of caste is broken, the spell of ancient 
superstition is being rapidly dissipated. A 
missionary writing from the country of the 
Hindus says, “ Christianity, Hinduism, and 
Mohammedanism are now spoken of as the 
three great religions of India. No intelli¬ 
gent native at this day doubts the possibility 
and permanence of Christianity in this 
land.” The following remarkable testimo- 
ny appeal'd not long since in the “Friend 
of India,” which publication is described ns 
a most unexceptionable witness: 

“ Wo do not often notice missionary ef¬ 
forts; mid our silence is deliberate. It is 
time, however, to mention a few plain facts. 
We are tired of listening to the small results 
of missionary work. Ill the midst of the 
mighty events now passing over Asia, there 
is no event more vondcrlul than the pro¬ 
gress of the mission power. Within one 
poor half century the unregarded eftbrt of 
few fanatics has become the strongest ot 
social level’s. Is it nothing that one entire 
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race eagerly embraces Christianity, main¬ 
tains its own pastors, builds its own elm reli¬ 
es, and, when called upon to sutler l'or 
the cause, dies calmly with Christ upon its 
lips? Those who know t.lie Karens know 
flint they have done all this. Is it nothing 
that at this very moment, in the jungles of 
Chota-Kagpore, among a race wild as our 
minted forefathers, three thousand men 
iave declared their eagerness to be baptized; 
that Government, with another wild race 
to tame, and that race recently in rebellion, 
can find no civilizers so efficient as Christian 
missionaries? Is it nothing that am oil" one 
of the most degraded populations of India 
100,000 men have embraced the faith, and 
do, as far as the human eye can see, live 
according to it? It has been evident for 
years to all men with eyes, that the old 
fabric of Ilindooism is breaking up. Who 
believes in Ilindooism? Some few Euro¬ 
peans, but certainly not the Hindoos. Sut¬ 
tee and widow celihacy are abolished. Polyg¬ 
amy is doomed; and what Hindoo, know¬ 
ing all this, raises a hand? There is no 
heart left in the creed; and though it may 
exist for generations, yet, as the corpse of 
Roman paganism did, its downfall is assured. 
This has been accomplished by Missionaries, 
and is not the greatest of their achievements. 
For years their influence, and that of the 
class which supports them, has been per¬ 
meating Indian society. That society is 
consequently changed utterly. We fiave 
not spoken of souls saved, for we are not 
writing to religious men, who know these 
things without our guidance. We address 
those who will only look at the social aspect 
of the question, and wc ask them whether 
the result does not justify the cost? But the 
greatest hope of all remains in this: Our 
schools, among the thousands they turn out, 
may yet produce a native Apostle. lie will 
ring the knell of Ilindooism. We chatter 
about caste and prejudice, as if Chaitonyo 
bad not flung caste to the winds, and died 
with 8,000,000 followers. A Christian Chai- 
tonyo, with the clear brain of a Bengalee, 
the knowledge of the West, and a faith tend¬ 
ing to asceticism, would have thousands 
round bis feet. We have ourselves seen 
2000 natives losing all their apathy at a 
song. Tho power of preaching among such 
a race has yet to be understood.” 

The churches have sent forth their agents 
in obedionce to the divine command, “Go, 
disciple all nations,” What results ap¬ 


pear V Let us aggregate them:—scarcely 
less than 1,800,000 converts; a corps of 
20,000 native preachers, catechists, and 
teachers; an extensive Christian literature 
created; numerous schools, hospitals, and 
asylums in active operation; peace and 
prosperity where once persecution scattered 
the flock of Christ; the outposts of Zion 
planted in the very centers of heathenism ; 
the vast fabric of idolatry and superstition 
trembling to its fall in the land of Vishnu 
and Siva; our world belted with a zone of 
light—from continent to continent, from 
island to island “ the songs of the sowers 
mingle with the songs of the reapers.” 

Is not this success? Is it not more than 
the triumph of human effort ? “ Hot unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy namo 
give glory.” 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—Wc cannot engage to supply subscrib¬ 
ers with back numbers for nYiy month ear¬ 
lier than April, as the previous editions arc 
already exhausted by the unexpected de¬ 
mand. 

—We regret to sny that valuable notes 
sent to us for publication, by Rev. Dr. Mar¬ 
tin, of Peking, have not been received, and 
are probably lost. 

—We desire to remind our friends who 
have expressed their interest in “The Mis¬ 
sionary Recorder” that it is still purely an 
experiment, and that avc cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible for its continued existence, if the 
necessary pabulum—in the shape of origin¬ 
al contributions—is not provided. “A word 
to the wise,” &e. 

—We made a slight mistake in our last 
in speaking of the price of the “Chinese 
and Foreign Weekly Times,” published at 
Canton. It is 20 cents per annum or $1 
for 5 copies on white paper, and 10 cents 
or $1 for 10 copies on yellow paper. 

—Onr rondem will be gratified to know 
that several gentlemen at Peking are pro- 
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paling for our columns notes on the As¬ 
tronomy of the Chinese. 

•—We are under obligations to the pub¬ 
lishers for r copy of “ The Treaty Ports of 
China and Japan.” The typography of 
this book is excellent, and the binding su¬ 
perior. Compiled and edited by N. B. 
Dennys; Publishers, Shortrcde & Co., 
Hongkong. 

MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Kalgan. —Rev. Mr. Williams, of the Am. 
Board, has removed from Tientsin to this place. 
Rev. J. T. Guliek, who, with his good wife, 
has resided nearly two years at his lonely sta¬ 
tion—150 miles north of Peking—is doubtless 
greatly cheered and encouraged in his work 
by the accession. 

Peking. —In October last Rev. H. Blodget 
was absent on a missionary tour of four weeks, 
twelve days of which time he travelled on horse¬ 
back without an attendant. He visited Kalgan 
and Yfl-cbau, and in the latter place baptized 
the aged parents of the first convert at Kalgan. 
He talked to a large number of people, and 
distributed many books.-The Rev. C. Good¬ 

rich, after much effort, has secured a chapel on 
one of the great streets, and which is the most 
important point in the city yet occupied by the 
American Board. The chapel was opened on 
the 27th of Nov. last, and has been open daily 
since. Valuable premises, near to those occu¬ 
pied by the brethren of tho Am. Board, were 
recently purchased by Mrs. Bridgman for 
about $1000, and presented by her to the mis¬ 
sion.- The translation of tire New Testament 

into the Mandarin colloquial is steadily progress¬ 
ing. Romans will soon be ready for the press. 
Mr. Burns’ edition of the Psalms, also in Manda¬ 
rin colloquial, is expected to bo out in May. 

Tientsin. —Up to February last, about 100 
persons had been baptized by Messrs. Hall and 
Innocent, of the Methodist New Connection 
mission. This is the result of a remarkable 
work that commenced some twelve months ago, 
in the vicinity of Lap-ling-hicu, Shantqng prov¬ 
ince, and situate 140 miles from Tientsin. Rev. 
Mr. Innocent and family expect soon to remove 
from Tientsin to that city.-Lyman Dwight, 
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son of Rev. L. D. and Mrs. C. L. E. Chapin of 
the North China Mission of the A. B. C. F.M., 
died on the 2d of Feb., of scarlet fever; aged 
3 years, 22 days. 

Tungciiow. —Rev. C. W. Mateer, of the Am. 
Presbyterian Mission, writing under date of 
Feb. 23d, says: “We have felt more than 
usually encouraged in our work here this winter. 
Enquirers have been more numerous than for¬ 
merly, and we have nil felt ourselves stirred 
up to pray and to labor in an especial manner. 
Many of our native Christians have also beert 
incited to greater diligence than ever before. 
Even the persistent and determined hostility 
to us seems to bo yielding a little. Mr. Mills 
is starting in a few days for Tsi-nan foo, and 
thence to Peking, to sell books and preach, 
lie expects to be absent as much as three 
months. All parties are in high hopes that 
Corea is soon to be opened to the gospel.” 

-Miss Maggie J. Brown embarked at New 

York, Dec. lltli, on her journey to Tungchow. 
She comes out as a missionary teacher, and will 
have a home in the family of her brother-in-law, 
the Rev. C. W. Mateer. 

Chefoo. —The Rev. E. F. Kingdon, of the 
English Baptist Mission, expects to leave his 
station and return to Englaud at once, on ac¬ 
count of the state of bis health. 

Wvchav.—R ev. D. Hill having removed 
from Hankow to this city, has rented a small 
house in which he has service twice a week, 
while Dr. F. P. Smith gives one day in the 
week for the dispensing of medicines. 

Nixgpo. —Rev. Kying Ling-yiu, a Chinese 
minister of the gospel, of the Am. Presbyterian 
missiou, departed this life some months ago. 
Ho is greatly mourned over by the church at 
Ytl-yiao, not far from NIngpo, of whieh he was 
pastor. The deceased, and Ids wife—also de¬ 
parted—arc Bpoken of by Dr. McCartee in flie 
'“Home and Foreign Record” as having been 
living examples of piety and devoted zeal. 
They were educated in mission schools at Ning- 

po.-We regret to learn the death of Mrs. 

Loomis, the wife of Rev. A. W. Loomis, for¬ 
merly of the Ningpo mission, but more recently 
of the mission to the Chinese in California. 
The health of Mrs. Loomis had been feeble for 
several years, aud she recently visited her na- 
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tivc place in western New York hoping to re¬ 
ceive benefit from the change; but it pleased 
the Lord to take her to himself. She died at 
Csizcnovia, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1860. Mr. Loomis 
says of her: “Iler end was :w her life had 

been, calm, believing, trusting.”--Rev. M. 

J. Knowlton, of the Am. Baptist Missionary 
Union, in a letter to us dated April 3d, says: 
You will he pleased to learn that the mission¬ 
aries at Ningpo are scattering abroad into the 
interior. One missionary family is located at 
Fnng-hwn, about 40 miles south-west of Ning¬ 
po; one missionary is located in a large village 
about 10 miles south-west of Ningpo, and n 
missionary family is soon to join him; a mis¬ 
sionary family, and two unmarried missionaries 
nre located at Shou-hing, a large fu city about 
DO miles north-west of Ningpo; at Hangchow, 
the capital of this province, about 120 miles 
from Ningpo, there are live missionary families, 
and several single missionaries residing; at 
Sinu-shnu, a district city about 12 miles tins 
side of Hangchow, there is a missionary family 
residing; and a missionary family is soon to 
remove from Ningpo, and take up a residence 
nt Chin-hai, at the mouth of the Ningpo river. 
As an indication that the missionary work 
here is deepening and extending, a spirit 
of persecution is being aroused. At Hang¬ 
chow, evil-disposed persons have attempted to 
excite a mob to drive out Christians; but the 
officials, when appealed to, issued a proclama¬ 
tion and quelled the disturbance in its incip- 
iency. At King-hwa, a fit city about 250 
miles west of Ningpo, where the Am. Bap. 
Mis. Union has a mission, the literary men and 
officials arc opposing the work in a secret way. 
At Siou-shnu, the district magistrate came in 
person and ejected the missionary family, and 
beat the native assistant severely. Through 
the prompt interference of the English Consul 
ample reparation has been secured, and the 
missionary has returned to his field. I start 
this evening for the island of Clmsan, a 'place 
widely known in connection with the English 
and Chinese war, where our mission now has 
two out-stations and a church of over thirty 
communicants. 

Foochow. —The members of the Am. Board 
Mission have recently had the pleasure of re¬ 
ceiving several accessions to the native church. 


They have also succeeded in renting a house 
for chapol purposes in a village near the city 
of Ing-hok, and another in a pleasantly situated 
village near the seashore, where the erection 

of a sanitarium is contemplated.-On the 

19th of April last four Chinese youths “grad¬ 
uated ” from the Boys’ School connected with 
the Am. M. E. Mission, and under the superin- 
tendeney of Rev. Dr. Maelay. Public exercises 
were held in the chapel, consisting of addresses 
by three of the young men, the formal present¬ 
ation to them of certificates of character, ad¬ 
monitory remarks from the Superintendent, 
prayer, and singing. A missionary lady pro- 
sided nt the organ, and a goodly number of 
foreigners were present. The work of graco 
in the city of Iiok-ch'inng,mentioned in a former 
number, progresses with increasing interest. 
Twenty-five baptisms at one time were recently 
performed by the missionary in charge of the 
station. 

Canton. — "VVe arc pained to announce the 
death of Sirs. Condit, the wife of Rev. I. M- 
Condit. She returned to America, two years 
ago, seeking the recovery of her health, but 
was called to depart this life soon after reaching 
the shores of her native land. She died at Li¬ 
ma, Ohio, on the 5th of Dec., 1806. “ Hel¬ 
en d was perfect peace.” 

Japan. —Six Japanese students recently ar¬ 
rived in the United States, and have entered 
the Monson Academy. They are sent to Amer¬ 
ica by the Prince of Satsuma, one of the most 
powerful and enlightened of the eighteen prin¬ 
ces of Japan. They expect-to remain in the 
U. S. five or six years, pursuing the English 
language and tbo branches of a scientific and 
practical education. They are all connected 
with the araiy of the Prince of Satsuma, in 
which they hold an official rank. A missionary, 
Rev. S. R. Brown, at the solicitation of the 
Japanese government, aided in their introduc¬ 
tion to the schools of the United States. 


... .Two Parsecs, disciples of Zoroaster, 
have recently been converted to Christian¬ 
ity at Bombay, India; and Dr. Wilson 
writes that the Parsecs generally are grow¬ 
ing iii liberality, and he thinks they will be 
among the first of the classes of India to 
accept Christianity, 
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(Tor The StiestoHary Rttordtr.) 

OPT NATIVE AGENGY, 


Rkcestly an application cninc to me from 
Australia, requesting that a Chinese Christian 
wight he sent thither to act as an evangelist to 
lus countrymen. Tills* circumstance revived 
some thoughts upon the employment of native 
agency, which, as the subject is of much im¬ 
portance, I venture to lay before your readers, 
hoping to draw out their thoughts in return. 

When pleading the cause of missions in my 
native land, I encountered persons who, ad¬ 
mitting and deploring the paucity of mission¬ 
aries in China, appeared to have no hope of in¬ 
creasing their numbers considerably, but con¬ 
soled themselves by saying, “Our hope for 
China and India must be in raising up a native 
ministry. It is impossible that these immense 
countries should ever be evangelised by mis¬ 
sionaries from abroad.” Now this contains an 
element of truth. A myriad of missionaries 
would hardly suffice to make sure that every 
person in China should have the opportunity 
of hearing the gospel. We must therefore 
trust to the self-expanding power of the truth 
to achieve its own victory. But, in the mean 
time, by what rule shall wo measure the duty 
of the churches of Christendom in this case? 
Between the myriad who would not suffice, 
and the poor hundred now actually sent, where 
Rhall the number be found, at which the foreign 
churches may lawfully stop, and leave the-rest 
of the work to native agents? Evidently in 
a case like this, where the call for missionaries 
is practically boundless, limit can ODly be found 
in the limited ability of the church itself. If 
the church universal has indeed exhausted her 
whole ability in sending these hundred mis¬ 
sionaries, her responsibility is satisfied. Bat 
the employment of native agente had really no 


bearing upon the question whatever. Personal 
service in Christ’s army can never be commuted 
for a money payment, nor be discharged by 
proxy. The believers gathered in from among 
the heathen have their own duties and respons¬ 
ibilities, and we have ours. Neither can by 
any possibility do those of the other. 

Practically, moreover, this notion of employ¬ 
ing a native ministry to supply the lack of for¬ 
eign missionaries is not worth consideration, 
because that ministry does not exist. An ed¬ 
ucated, vigorous, self-reliant native ministry, 
worthy to stand side by side with the foreign 
missionary band, it will take time to raise. 
The most sanguine amongst us will count that 
time by generations rather than by years. The 
duty of the western churches towards China 
is a present fact, which a future unrealised pos¬ 
sibility can hardly permit us to lay aside. 

Having set aside this notion of substituting 
Chinese evangelists for European and American 
missionaries, as not in accordance with truth 
and fact, there arises next the question wheth¬ 
er, inasmuch as the conversion of China will 
probably be effected in the end by native effort, 
the missionaries from abroad should not devote 
their main strength to raising up a native min¬ 
istry. This demands careful consideration. It 
may seem late in the day to raise such a ques¬ 
tion now, after seventy years of missionary la¬ 
bour by our western societies; but if the ques¬ 
tion be formally discussed now, it has been 
practically answered by most missionaries long 
ago. It would appear to be resolved by gen¬ 
eral consent to employ native agency to the 
utmost extent. Among the converts almost, 
if not quite, every available man with tolerable 
qualifications has been pressed into the service 
of the church, while attempts at giving some 
systematic training to these agonts, even to the 
establishment of collsgiate instittUlons, hate 
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not been wanting. I notice that the Foochow 
Missionary Directory for 1860 Btates that of 
ill42, the total number of Protestant church- 
members in China, more than two hundred are 
employed as native agents. This is a fact 
worthy of notice. The proportion is certainly 
large. Assuming that these three thousand 
Christians are equal to the average of Christians 
in the United States or England or Germany, 
where will you find in those countries any com¬ 
munity of tlireo thousand church-inembcrs, out 
of whom anything like the number of two 
hundred are set apart to the service of the 
gospel, and maintained by church funds? As 
far as I am acquainted with Chinese churches, 
the large majority of the members arc from the 
poorer classes, deficient in education; and in 
consistent and enlightened piety they can hard¬ 
ly bo considered quite equal to the average of 
couutries which have been christianized for 
many centuries. When so large a proportion 
are actnally engaged in spiritual labours, it 
would seem that missionaries cannot be accused 
of backwardness in the use of this means for 
Bprending the truth. 

Many of us have been very slow to baptize , 
insisting on a long probation, much doctrinal 
knowledge, and clear evidence of regeneration. 
At home the call to the ministry is no less se¬ 
riously scrutinized. Clear evidences of the 
special qualifications, and of the high standard 
of piety and zeal required by the sacred office, 
are demanded. Is it so in China? True, our 
native assistants are not ordained, and do not 
administer the sacraments, but many of them 
are practically “ put in trust with the gospel ” 
as preachers and teachers. I have known some 
native preachers whom I think it would have 
been better never to have employed at all, and 
I must confess that having myself helped to 
introduce two into the work, I regard doing so 
in the case of one as a decided mistake. Par¬ 
ticular instances of failure, however, ought not 
to lead us to abandon a policy founded on just 
principles. 

It is needful, therefore, to consider what are 
the principles which should guide us, and what 
the methods which should be employed, in en¬ 
deavouring to raise up a native ministry. This 
is a large inquiry, which, with your permission, 
I hope to continue in succeeding months; and 


[Jttno, 

I shall be glad if any other missionary will con¬ 
tribute to its discussion. 

China, May , 1867. X . 


{Far Tit Jfhultmitty Rttorder.) 

MISSIONARY VISIT TO CITAO 
CHOU FOO. 


Before giving an account of this visit, a few 
remarks may be premised regarding Ch*ao 
Chou Foo. This city is the capital of the de¬ 
partment of the same name in the north-eastern 
corner of Canton province, bordering on Fo- 
kicn, and contains a population which may be 
roughly estimated at two or three hundred 
thousand souls. 

About eleven yearn ago, the Rev. W. C. 
Burns and two native evangelists, while there 
on a preaching tour, were arrested. Mr. Burns 
was sent overland under guard to Canton, 
where he was delivered up to the British Con¬ 
sul. The native brethren were beaten and im¬ 
prisoned for a time, because they dared to come 
with a foreigner to the foo city. 

By the Tientsin treaty, Ch‘ao Chou Foo 
was opened to foreign traffic. The inhabitants 
themselves, however, refused to be bound by 
treaty stipulations, and for years stubbornly 
resisted all attempts to carry them into effect. 
Indeed such was the prejudice and antipathy 
against foreigners, that the m<5re rumour of a 
visit from the British Consul so convulsod tho 
city and neighbourhood that many an intended 
trip had to be indefinitely postponed. At 
length, towards the close of 1865, Messrs. Caine 
and Forrest succeeded in gutting an entrance; 
but after they had got in, such was the hostility 
of tho populace, that the mandarins begged 
them not to prolong their stay, lest a tumult 
should break out. Last summer, Mr. Cooper 
and another gentleman paid an official visit to 
the place. Their reception was quite a success. 
They made a leisurely stay, and moved about 
through the city and neighbourhood. This 
result was the fruit of years of sustained effort 
on the part of the British Consul, and was not 
achieved without much cost, as well as trouble 
and anxiety to the native authorities. A large 
body of Chinese soldiers was hired and brought 
up from other parts of the country for the ex 
press-purpose of maintaining .peace and ordor, 
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and crushing any attempt at disturbance on tbe 
occasion 5 so that the sovereign people, being 
placed tinder entire control, were for once thor¬ 
oughly overawed. 

The time scented to have fully come for at¬ 
tempting a visit to Ch'ao Chou Foo, for pure¬ 
ly missionary purposes. Accordingly, fhrnish- 
od with a note to the Taotni, kindly given me 
by the Consul, and having engaged a passag- 
boat at Am-pou—a town about 60 li from the 
foo city—early on the 20th of March last I 
started on this enterprise. The boatmen were 
rather timid as to taking such a passenger, but 
after a little talk were prevailed on to run the 
risk. Our progress was slow, as wind and 
current were both against us for most of the 
way, so that we did not reach our destination 
until about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. When 
opposite a pagoda onllod Kip Tsui Tliah, some 
20 li from the city by river, I sent a messenger 
by a short land route with tiic Consul’s des¬ 
patch to the Taotni, that ho might have notice 
of my coming an hour or two beforehaud. 

On approaching the place I requested the 
boatmen to drop anchor at some distance from 
the shore, that I might be able unobserved to 
wait the return of my messenger with official 
instructions. The boatmen, fearing that they 
might be detained a loug time, refused to com¬ 
ply with niy wish, and steered right for the 
river bank. I was thus nolens volewt brought 
face to face with the people. As things had 
taken tins turn, I had to make up my mind 
whether, in the event of finding 110 answer from 
the Taotai waiting me, I should remain in the 
boat till I heard from his Excellency; or, waiv¬ 
ing ceremony and dispensing with official re¬ 
cognition and protection, should at once land 
and attempt to enter the city. Neither course 
was without risk. It was evident that if I 
stayed where I was my arrival would be the 
signal for collecting a great concourse, which 
I could not address to advantage from a boaf, 
amid the noise and bustle of a bitBy landing. 
Moreover, past experience had shown that a 
promiscuous assemblage lining the river bank 
could scatter to the winds, alike the obliga¬ 
tions of the treaty and the power of the man¬ 
darins. Hence it seemed to me that by delay 
in going on shore I might imporil the success 
of my mission, and endanger my owu safety 


and that of those with me, besides bringing 
the mandarins into serious difficulties. My 
boatmen, too, were getting rather apprehen¬ 
sive, lest I should involve them also in trouble 
and loss. If, on the other band, I should dis¬ 
embark immediately on getting to land, and 
walk straight into the city, it was probable 
that I could accomplish my object before a 
crowd could gather, or any formidable opposi¬ 
tion bo organized. I bad the hope that, if once 
within the walls, I could get a fair hearing from 
the people, and by God’s blessing their preju¬ 
dices and hostility would in some measure bo 
disarmed, and that they would not be so very 
difficult to deal with after all. 

The latter course seemed the more simplo 
and natural, and so I regarded it as the one 
marked out for me by Providence. As a Brit¬ 
ish subject without any official connexion, yet 
claiming right of entrance by my passport, 
and especially as a Christian missionary com¬ 
ing in the name and service of Him who, while 
His kingdom is not of this world, is yet Lord 
of all, I felt glad that my way seemed to he so 
opened for me. My position, too, would thus 
be less likely to be misunderstood, and more 
likely to stand out clearly defined before all 
classes of the community; moreover, this plan 
would afford a better test of the public feeling 
than the other would admit of. The only draw¬ 
back was that by thus acting I might be re¬ 
garded as violating official etiquette; but it 
seemed to me that, under the circumstan¬ 
ces, it would be more honoured in the breaoh 
than the observance. Such was the decision 
to which I came, on the hypothesis that I should 
find no directions from the Taotai waiting mo; 
of course, holding myself ready to adopt any 
official recommendation. 

Committing myself and mission to the gra¬ 
cious cave of ray Master, as soon as the boat 
was made fast I stepped on shore. There I 
heard that my messenger was 6till detained at 
the Taotai’s yamvn. Following a young man 
as guide, I walked up to the city and entered 
by the east gate. The people, seeing a for¬ 
eigner suddenly and unexpectedly appearing 
among them, were fairly taken aback, and 
quite puzzled. I enjoyed the scene, and could 
not help smiling at their surprise. Some of 
them seemed to recognize me, and called ont 
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that I was So-and-so; and on the whole the 
vein of remark was rather pleasant than other¬ 
wise. Wc passed on through the streets with 
a wondering crowd at our heels, and after a 
Jong walk reached our mission premises. On 
entering we shut the door behind us, and got 
a moment’s leisure to unite in thanking God l'or 
mercies received, and in imploring grace for 
the future. Forthwith we threw open the 
gate, and welcomed all comers. 'Wo soon had 
a Largo gathering, at whose respectful and or¬ 
derly bearing I was agreeably surprised. They 
seemed pleased at thcconfidence shown in them. 

I explained to them the object for which T had 
come. By and by a deputy from the Tantai 
called in official dress. lie stated that he had 
just been at the landing to receive me, but on 
learning that I had entered the city he came to 
pay his respects and apologize for delay. Aft¬ 
er staying a short time he left. As it was get¬ 
ting dark, I requested my visitors to go home 
and take their rice, and allow me to take mine. 

I also desired them to return next morning, if 
they should feel so disposed. They accordingly 
dispersed ; and so ended my first day in Ch‘ao 
Chow Foo. G. S. 

Sw.vrow, 2 1 lh May, 1807. 

[To bo continued.] I 


THE USE OF ECLIPSES IN’ CHINA. 

The following address of one of the Im¬ 
perial Censors, is translated from the “ Pe¬ 
king Gazette,” by Rev. Dr. Martin, and 
kindly forwfirded by him for publication in 
our columns:— 

“ The Censor Wong Clmukai, on account 
of an unusual eclipse of the moon, on Ilia 
knees begs His Majesty to give orders that 
all the officers of the court shall set them¬ 
selves to the work of self-examination and 
reform, with a view to warding off a threat¬ 
ened calamity. 

“ An eclipse is a matter of eourse, and 
may be calculated beforehand ; but when 
attended by some unusual appearance, it 
may very properly bo understood as an 
omen of evil. Such was the opinion of your 
Majesty's illustrious ancestor, K‘anghe j who 
says: ‘An indifferent prince may take 
eclipses as a matter of course, but a wise 
sovereign will, after the example of the an¬ 
cient emperors, make their occurrence an oc¬ 


casion for impressing a wholesome awe on 
the minds of his subjects.’ 

“ The sun, as everybody knows, is the em¬ 
blem of the Enipcror, hut the moon is the 
symbol of tin Empress. Now, since the 
two Dowager Empresses began to adminis¬ 
ter the Government, it is true that great re¬ 
sults have been achieved. They have exe¬ 
cuted justice on traitors in the court, and 
vanquished the Taiping rebels hi the field ; 
and they have sought to elevate to office 
men of virtue and learning. 

“But, on the other hand, the Nicnfoi 
rebels have gained strength in the mid limit 
provinces; the Mahonvmednn rebellion in 
the west is not yet extinguished; famine 
has followed in the track of war, and in 
Shcnse and Kunsuh men arc feeding on hu¬ 
man flesh, while in Kiangsu and Anhwny 

f ront floods have overwhelmed the country, 
n view of these facts it is not easy to de¬ 
cide whether the empire is well or ill gov¬ 
erned. 

“Now since Heaven has given its warn¬ 
ings, I fear least there be in the court no 
disposition to heed them. But as Ilcavcn 
in love to the ruler of men has vouchsafed 
this admonition, I dare not seal my lips; 
but reverently beseech the Empresses anil 
the Emperor first to examine themselves, 
and then to issue orders that the officers of 
the court no longer give their time to pleas¬ 
ure, hut set themselves to cultivate purity 
of life, that they may ward off the impend¬ 
ing evil, and restore prosperity to the em¬ 
pire. 

“ I know I hazard death in uttering these 
sentiments, hut I do it from motives of fi¬ 
delity and gratitude. While prostrate at 
the loot of the throne, I entreat the Em¬ 
presses and the E*»P evov to cast their sa¬ 
cred glance on this mv humble memo¬ 
rial.” 

A few days later (5th year, 8th moon, 
20th day), His Majesty responds, admitting 
the facts alleged as ground for the celestial 
warning, and adds; 

“ Truly wc ought to be penetrated with 
the deepest awe; and while the court, re¬ 
fraining from pleasure, gives itself day and 
night to supplication, let all our officors ad¬ 
dress themselves to the work of reform, with 
all their might. Respect this.” 


.... The greatest commercial city in the 
world (London) sends out no mail, and has 
no postal delivery, on Sunday. 
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lsev.l 

{For Tht Ofimonaty Jlccerdcr.) 

THE SWEDISH MISSION^ FOO¬ 
CHOW 


UY KKV. C. C. UALDWlN. 

Though this mission wan in operation only a 
fow months, a brief notice may be acceptable 
to the readers of the “Recorder." In the “Mis¬ 
sion Cemetery,” by Rev. I. V. Wiley. D. I)., 
wc have the touching record in n single para¬ 
graph, which we here introduce with a few 
corrections to secure accuracy and completeness 
of detail. 

Early in the year I860 the Rev. Messrs, Fast 
and Elgqnist, the lirst missionaries sent out to a 
foreign land from Sweden by a society formed \ 
through the agency of Rev. Mr. Ficlsteatt, long ; 
a missionary in Sinvrna, arrived at Foochow. 
The history of these young and promising mis¬ 
sionaries is brief and melancholy. After much 
and troublesome negotiation, they obtained the | 
promise of a permanent residence in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the city walls; and in November, 
only afew months after their arrival, they visit¬ 
ed ati English vessel at the mouth of the river 
to obtain the funds necessary to complete the 
contract. As they were returning in their small 
boat, they were suddenly attacked by a Chinese 
piratical craft, tilled with armed men, which had 
put oft' Rom one of the villages along the shore. 
During the encounter Mr. Fast was mortally 
wounded, and fell from the boat into the river, 
which was at once his death-bed and his grave. 
Ilis remains were never recovered. Mr. Elg- 
quist, wlfcn his friend had fallen, threw himself 
into the river, and by diving under the water 
succeeded in reaching the shore, having receiv¬ 
ed several wounds. For some hours, smarting 
under his wounds and enduring the intensest 
mental agony, he wandered on the mountains 
which skirt the shore of the river, when he 
finally leached a point of land near to one of 
the receiving ships, and was discovered and tak¬ 
en on board. One of the pirates, reported to 
be the leader of the gang, was fatally wounded 
bv a pistol shot from Mr. Fast by which he 
shortly after died. The neighboring pi ration! 
hannt, from which these murderers had put oft', 
waG subsequently destroyed by a military ex¬ 
pedition dispatched from Foccfcow. Mr. Elg- 
quisf tank under tbe consequences of the fright¬ 


ful scenes through which he had passed* aud 
in declining health visited Hongkong early in 
1 So 1 in the hope that a change of olimate and 
association would restore him to health. This 
result not having been realized, in 1852 he em¬ 
barked for Sweden. Tims terminated this first 
attempt of the Swedes to establish a mission 
in China. 

This brief narrative is eminently suggestive. 
A new mission, begun at the expense of ao 
much toil and suite ring, expires before it is 
fairly established. There is no array of statin- 
ties to prove success. Those young missionaries 
appeared among us to tarry as it were only for 
a dav. They are remembered by older resi¬ 
dents here with deep and tender interest, and 
their memories sacredly cherished as of heroic 
pioneers in the work. They had acquired 6uch 
a knowledge of the English as to be able to 
use it with much ease and power. Their piety 
was of the true evangelic stamp, heightened in 
its pleasing manifestations by their national 
trails of character and bearing. Mr. Fast’s 
homilies and prayers are specially remembered 
as lull of grace, and breathing a warm, loving 
spirit. 

There was true heroism iti the Christian re¬ 
solve which bore those young men onward in 
their new enterprise. A passage in unwritten 
history on this point is merely alluded to in 
Newcomb's Cyclopedia ol Missions. After 
living awhile with their missionary friends, 
Messrs. Fast and Elgqnist succeeded in getting 
foothold in a monastery near the left bank of 
the Min, between the long aud upper bridges. 
But tlui prejudices of the priests were soon 
aroused, and it is believed that the ranndarinB 
had a good share of responsibility in tbe un¬ 
generous treatment endured by tbe missiona¬ 
ries during their sojourn in the temple. Vari¬ 
ous efforts were used to compel them to leave; 
till at length they found themselves beset with 
thieves, who were dimly secu perched on trees 
overlooking their lodgings. To protect their 
persons and property from violence, they re¬ 
solved to watch in turn during the nights with 
their pistols at hand. Rut early one morning, 
while worn with anxiety and fatigue they both 
slept, the thieves stole in and noiselessly ab- 
ctracted a part of their goods. 

Tho design of the great Head of mission* 
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iu permitting saoh an issue of a promising en¬ 
terprise we may not assume fully to penetrate. 
There is, however, one high argument which 
amply suffices to justify Ilia wisdom. It ia 
presented in His word, and couched in the 
simple word faith. This faith is one of the 
great moral forces of God’s kingdom on earth. 
Faith is the watchword of the Church, and 
the glowing examples of faith are her incent¬ 
ives to action. Wherever the brief, sad his¬ 
tory of these young missionaries is known, it 
arouses an enthusiastic faith in others, which 
leads to holier resolves and more disinterested 
efforts in the cause of Christ. The Church 
feels solemnly bound to make tip all losses; 
and such is the inherent momentum of spirit¬ 
ual forces that in the end they carry her not 
simply up to, but far beyond the point of her 
declension or failure. 

And there is one other precious thought.— 
God’s kingdom is more than this insignificant 
earth. It is the vast universe of mind and 
matter. The death of a missionary is not a 
teatfe, but a trarviftr. He still lives to do good, 
and aid, in ways not disclosed to human ken, 
the progress and final triumphs of an inde¬ 
structible kingdom. 

"' But why this uvtU t ’ S»y, t'vprc vrong 
To call it waste. This universe ih (iod's. 

And if n irnwftY He would mnltc 
Erora Earth's dorauin of sin 
To Heaven's wide realm of bliss, 

Why call it vastc l " 


ASTRONOMY OF THE CHINESE 


Mr. Editor :— 

After a meeting in which the question of the 
originality of the Chinese Astronomy was un¬ 
der discussion, Mr. Wylie, of Shanghai, who 
wag present as a visitor, at my request handed 
rac the following memorandum of remarks made 
by himself. I take the liberty of Hcnding it to 
you; and have no doubt it will be acceptable 
to your readers, as containing the views of one 
who is known to have given much attention to 
the subject. 

W. A. P. Martin*. 

Fekitig, April 26th, 186?. 


In reply to a question, Mr. Wylie said:—Ad¬ 
mitting that the astronomical science of the 
Chinese had received accretions at various times 
{■rom the Hiudus, the Arabs, and lastly the 


European missionaries in the lVth century, tra¬ 
ces of all which M'erc to be found in the system 
now prevalent, yet there was no evidence of 
any foreign influence prior to the 3rd or 4th 
centuries of our era. That the stem and char¬ 
acteristic features of their scheme arc of nativo 
growth, is proved by the fact that we can trace 
the successive steps by which it has reached its 
present development. 'Hie use of the stilo for 
taking altitudes and the clepsydra for right, as¬ 
censions arc among the earliest records. The 
metonic and enllipie cycles were almost a neces¬ 
sary result of their methods, and form an in¬ 
tegral part of the earliest complete systems as 
we find them recorded in the History of the 
Han Dynasty. A duodenary division of the 
ecliptic, and an equatorial ?fo:ic of 28 constel¬ 
lations arc among the institutions that go back 
into the mist of antiquity, Him latter indeed 
is found in most of the nations of Asia, and 
the question of origin has lately given rise to 
much discussion between certain scholars of 
Europe and America. By Weber and others 
it has been warmly contended that the zodiac 
originated in India, whence it was borrowed 
by the Chinese. Jiiot especially has written at 
great length to prove that it is purely of Chinese 
origin, and passed from them to the Hindus, 
who have altered and distorted some of its 
main features, to conceal the source whence de¬ 
rived. The arguments on both sides seem to 
he inadmissible extreme : but the facts brought 
out in the discussion, have gone far towards 
enabling us to come at a fair conclusion. 

The zodiac in question is doubtless one of the 
earliest institutions of the human race, and was 
probably well known as a belt of constellations 
previous to the peopling of the kingdoms of 
the cast. i>o far we find a general coincidence 
throughout, in Arabia, Persia, India, Siam, Ti¬ 
bet, Mongolia, Jnpon and China. Beyond this 
the zodiac differs materially in China and the 
immediately dependent nations, with regard to 
its character and application. While it has been 
employed by them.in a purely astronomical ca¬ 
pacity, and forms the basis of 3 Beries of merid¬ 
ian stars, which have been used as the frame¬ 
work of Chinese astronomy from the earliest 
period to theprosentday; in India on the other 
hand the original zodiac has degenerated iuto 
a mere astrological tableau, while a supplement- 
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«ry division of the ecliptic Into 27 equal portions, 
named after so many of tho zodiacal constella¬ 
tions, has supplanted the old zodiac For all as¬ 
tronomical purposes. 

The assertion that the Chinese have borrowed 
their astronomy from India stands with a very 
ill grace in view of tho facts. On the one hand 
we Bud tho Hindus'at a comparatively into date 
(Olb century) in possession of a series of form¬ 
ula), obviously Grook in their origin, while they 
have ever shown themselves incompetent to 
make an observation, or a single advance in the 
career of improvement. Neither is there a sin¬ 
gle authentic record of any instrument or the 
discovery of any fact of importance in their an¬ 
cient literature. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, unshackled 
by any great amount of imagination, have been 
diligent observers from the beginning, and can 
render an account of the various stages by 
which their science has readied its present state. 
Whatever be the merit of their astronomy as 
il now stands, we know at least, how much to 
give them credit for; but we find it extremely 
difficult to deal with a people who tell us that 
their astronomy lias been revealed to them by 
tho divine powers, who can show no antece¬ 
dents, who declare they have attained perfec¬ 
tion, and resolutely refuse to move a step to¬ 
wards a higher development. 


more sentences from the work of Mr. Edkins, 
and bring my remarks to a close in the present 
number, in order that we may take Mr. Lob- 
schcid’s "Select Phrases and Rending Lessons 
in the Canton Dialect" in hand in the next is¬ 
sue. 

On page 33 (of “ProgressiveLessons”), we 
have an illustration of tho influence which the 
omission of a dot exerts over a sentence, though 
in this ease it docs not porvert the meaning to 
such an extent as it does in some instances.— 
Tile character c/ir, composed of a hand 
and a catty, means to liend or break asunder. 
The addition of a dot—by a dot must bo un¬ 
derstood this, ^ —converts the latter half of 
the character into chlih, to reprimand, and tho 
character in its entirety becomes ch'ai, which 
means to pul! down. It is therefore an error 
on the part of Mr. Kdkins to render tho sen¬ 
tence (p. 33), ig M # 81 £ #r Tj *>y 
this must, be pulled doion^ as the last character 
hut one requires a slight alteration in it in or¬ 
der to convert it into c/i'ai, which is the char¬ 
acter we require here. There is Borne Blight 
difference, though it does not appear to bo rec¬ 
ognised to its full extent, between breaking a 
thing in two and pulling it down altogether; 
and there is also some difference between 
chin, a catty, and cA‘£A, to censure. 


th* .V/wfcwtfti'y R*cnrd*r.'l 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN TIIE 
CHINESE SPOKEN LANG UA GE 


UV A STUDKVr. 


[Conllnued frura loft mouth.] 
l,-» memory sorves me rightly, I remarked, in 
the first part of my notice of the work before 
us, that tho addition or abstraction of a dot or 
a stroke in a Chinese character made a world 
of difference. This was sufficiently apparent 
in tbe characters mid “JC jj| : j which 

ME Edkins had rendered forenoon and after¬ 
noon. The addition of one stroke to the char¬ 
acter chou, converted it into a Aua, and 
the meaning, instead of being that-gi ven in the 
hook, was really upper and lower stroke^ if tbe 
characters could be said to bo possessed of any 
meaning at all. I propose now to cull a few 


Not only is the Chinese at fault in the work 
of Mr. Kdkins, but his English is at times some¬ 
what odd and inexplicable. As I am bound to 
prove tho truth of any assertion I mako, I will 
select a senloucc or two in support of myself. 
In Lesson 38 (p. 35), tho method of catching 
wild elephants is given, which is exceedingly 
instructive. The English is good until we come 
to page 8C, and there we have a scntenco which 
I should imagine could not have been read over 
twico, or it would never have adorned the page. 
Wore I to quote it alone, I might be accused 
of injustice. I will therefore take the two pre¬ 
ceding sentencca with it, in ordor that full just¬ 
ice may bo dono. After telling ub that tbe na¬ 
tives dig a pit and cover it over with mats, 
which are again covered over with earth, boss 
to decqjve the elephant, Mr. Edkins proceeds 
to say: several hundred men beat gongs and 
drums , and fire guns—they drive the elephant 
poet and they fall in. Now there can he no 
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question here :ls to who the parties are that 
fall in ; and it strikes one forcibly that the re¬ 
sult obtained is hnrdlv commensurate with the 
trouble taken. The conjunction and couples 
the lost they with the first they (alluding to the 
men), and hence it must be the men who suffer 
the penalty of their own treachery, and fall 
into the pit in lieu of the elephant. I think we 
must refuse to allow any plea to he advanced 
to excuse carelessness of such a nature. 

It may 1>e considered unfair by some to enter 
into too minute a criticism of n book printed 
in China; but T hold that there is sufficient 
justification for this course in the case of the 
work under notice, inasmuch as it is so small 
that it would have occupied but two or three 
days to correct it, when it was first printed, 
and its blemishes might have been rectified by 
a page of errata. The work of Dr. Leggc, of 
a more gigantic nature, is printed with won¬ 
derful accuracy. Surely wc may expect a work 
of a smaller kind, and which is specially de¬ 
signed for beginners, to be printed as accurate¬ 
ly, if not more so. 

In the Peking dialect it is, I fancy, not or¬ 
thodox to say sick ten, for shoes. We 

usually omit tho tzu, after sieh, em¬ 
ploying it only in connection with hsOeh, 
when wc require to represent the long boots 
worn by the Chinese, as hstteh. tzu .— 

The sentence on page 7 would sound much 
better wore it written instead of 

-twm?, seven pairs of shoes. Mr. 
Edkins also writes ^ -J- and jj$[ ir on 
page 79, w'hich are likewise open to some slight 
objection. It is rarely that one hoars a Chinese 
call a basin a p'Sn-tzu, or a bottle a p'ing-tzu / 

he generally calls the first a (<$?) p'en, and the 
second a p‘ing. 

There is some difference between a fork and 
a bodkin or ornament used by a woman for her 
back hair. Mr. Edkins does not appear to be 
alivo to this fact, as he gives us on page 79 
c'ka tsi, as the Chinese for fork. In 
the first place, the character is oftenor 
sounded chUti t han oh'a ; in tho second, it dots 
not require the addition of tzu ; and in the 

third place, a fork does not require any gold 


at the side of it. It is usually written ^ -jp 
ch'a tzu. 

The character employed by Mr. Edkins to 
represent to guild does not appear to be tho 
correct one. In Mandarin it is usual to say tu 
chin, and to use the characters Mr. 

Edkins, however, calls it t'u kin, preferring the 
characters (p. 40.) Now t l u, 

means to dauh rather than to guild, and hcnco 
I think I may reasonably inter that I am well 
supported when I assert that the character 
tu, is the: more correct one to represent to 
guild than the one employed’in “Progressive 
Lessons." 

Students are generally under the impression, 
which is by no means an erroneous one, that 
ijjJI iodn chraig , interpreted into English, 
means mosquito curtains • but Mr. Edkins 
seems to be unwilling to admit this, as he some¬ 
what ironically tells us on p. 86 that the char¬ 
acters mentioned mean mosquito nets. We 
cannot of course doubt a fact of this nature. 
Our mosqbitn curtains arc nets to a great, nay 
an unpleasant, extent, as a mosquito finds it 
much more difficult to make his exit than his 
ingress; but still for all that it would bo much 
better to tell the student at once that win 
chang means mosquito curtains. Ho will find 
out quite soon enough that his curtains act in 
a great measure the part of a net. 

A stone in lieu of an insect alters a character 
very materially. Let us illustrate this. On 
p. 75 we find ^ li c'hiau, oyster shells. 
Seeing that the first character has no relation¬ 
ship to an oyster, but means a grinding stone, 
it will readily be perceptible to what extent 
the substitution of a stone in place of tin in¬ 
sect influences the meaning. The second char¬ 
acter, under the treatment of Mr. Edkins, 
is put in full possession of the Peking flavour. 
We usually in our ignorance—I do not mean 
to embrace too many in this assertion—read it 
k'o; but in the work before us it is, under a 
new orthography, written c'hiau. It is singu¬ 
lar that we are only now and again favoured 
with the northerapronnneiation. Why should 
we in one place have ki and kieuen, which arc 
unmistakably Nanking sounds, aod in another 
place c'hiau, which is (or is not) the sound ac¬ 
cording to the Peking dialect ? 
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Lot us notice now a discrepancy in thomoan¬ 
ing of a character whioli occurs in two differ¬ 
ent places. On p. 60 we find that jffi “p is 
rendered on the books, and yet we are told a 
little further on (p. 08) that means thin. 
In one place Hr. Edkins gives us pu as the 
sound, and in the other pauh. Which nre wc 
to believe is the correct sound ? U would be 
somewhat puzzling to a beginner; but I think 
wc can surmount the difficulty. Ou p. 66 Mr. 
Edkins intended to have written ffij. “p pH 
tzu, but somehow or other he omitted to do so. 
Now there is a vast difference between ffif. 
pu, and po: one menus on the books , and 

the other means thin. Tho substitution of bam- 
boo in tho place of grass contributes to lorm 
the difference indicated. 

The student, if he stumbles across yfc 
twt vrh , will feel himself greatly edified when 
ho learns that it is wood ear. He will he at n 
loss to conceive what wood ear is, and it will 
only occur to him after much reflection that 
fungus is meant. Were one permitted to 
translate Chinese in this very literal way, its 
accomplishment would not bo a question of 
very much time. The difficulty that we gen¬ 
erally find obstructing our path would be con¬ 
siderably alleviated. 

Obliquely on p. 60 we arc told is ^ 

kicai wan ri. The first character is not ktrai 
at all, but /mat, and hence has no business hero: 
the, second requires the addition of some water 
at the side to make it effective. It is impossible 
to surmise which kuai Mr. Edkins intends to 
select, tuid hence it is somewhat premature to 
condemn him. There is one thing pretty cer¬ 
tain, and that is that the three characters used 
above have not the meaning of obliquely attach¬ 
ed to them. We ran but conjecture which 
kuai wan urh should appear in the stead of that 
used in the book before us, and this I will en¬ 
deavour to find out. When we speak of turn¬ 
ing the corner in Mandarin we usually say kuai 
won ttrh, and this we write ^ j$5* These 
characters may mean obliquely in one souse, 
but they are oftener used as I have represented 
them here. Some Chinese will not allow that 
there is a character answering to kuai. They 
allege generally that it is properly chuan-itan- 


urh , and not kwai-wan-urb. If any kuai is 
right, however, it is the oue I have given above, 
and not the land of Mr. Edkins. 

The rendering of rjj jfijj c'hioen fixing on p. 
81 is calculated to mislead one, and is open to 
much objection. Secretly inform , the meaning 
given by Mr. Edkins, is at direct variance with 
tho orthodox* one. The first character almost 
explains itself. From the fact of two mouths 
being connected together wc may very readily 
draw* the conclusion that the meaning if joined 
together, or something closely approximating 
to it. There is no secretly at all in ^ chluan, 
though of course the meaning is implied in the 
character, inasmuch as it means joined together 
for illicit purposes, which necessarily entails 
secrecy, jjj fivng, which is rendered by in¬ 
form, hardly acquires this meaning unless in 
combination with chih. It usually means 
to penetrate, but may here he rendered inter¬ 
course. With. Our analysis now affords us some 

glimpse of the true meaning of j|]£, We 
have morely to unite the meanings given, and 
wc have something like in league with , which 

I believo is the proper interpretation; and 
which, I may remark, materially differs from 
that given by Mr. Edkins. 

It occurs to me that- a Chinaman would be 
at a loss to understand a foreigner, if tho lat¬ 
ter, when desirous to select some .article at a 
shop, wore to make use of tho character m 
pith, to express his wishes. If ^|] pieh means 
to select at all, and that is open to doubt, it is 
not used colloquially in this sense. It is out of 
place, therefore, in the Work of Mr. Kdkiha.— 
The senlepcc in-which it occurs will be found 
on page 60, and is tho following 
A ^ # [El |eJ #l] cheshih Caujan 
chiau tso hioei /nasi pibh 'pan, this stone man 
is called the Mahometan selecting precious 
stones. The rendering hore given is surely cal¬ 
culated to embarrass the student, as he will of 
course conclude that ^|j pieh at nil times means 
to select , and lie will console himself that he 
has acquired the Chinese of au important and 
useful word. We are generally led to believe 
that Jij|| pieh means to distribute j but it cannot 
mean this here, as Mr. Edkins onn never have 
-erred so widely from the murk as this. It 
would bo far pleasanter to select precious stones 
than to distribule ttiem. 

[To be i-onttnued ] 
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We transfer to our columns—as follows— 
a part of an interesting letter from the wife of 
the Kcv. J. T. Guliek, published bust year in 
the “ Missionary Herald.” 

Wo started from Clmng-kiii-kcit, August 0. 
For fifteen or t wenty miles we were continually 
ascending, and sometimes up hills so steep that 
we were obliged to walk, as two horses could 
not, without much difficulty, draw us up. The 
scenery was grand and varied. On one hand 
the deep ravine, on the other the dizzy moun¬ 
tain heights; the huge Htones of some standing 
out in all kinds of fantastic forms, as if ready 
to roll down upon us, the more gentle slopes 
of others covered with scanty vegetation. 

About fifteen miles from Oliang-kia-keu, on 
the highest ridge of a mountain range, stand¬ 
ing on tho great wall, we feasted upon scen¬ 
ery far surpassing in grandeur and beauty any¬ 
thing I hn« before beheld. On the right and 
on the left wore fertile valloys, interspersed 
with refreshing streams, nnd many ranges of 
low hills, some barren and rugged/some cover¬ 
ed with varied cornfields, the cultivators and 
fields alike ready lor the harvest. Beyond, 
hill above hill, mountain above mountain arose 
to view, till mountain nnd sky appeared so to 
blend that it was dillicult to distinguish the 
one front the other. 

After we had traveled about thirty miles 
we came to Mongol habitations. There, Mr. 
Guliek bought a good horse for about £2, and 
we sent tho eart back, and performed the rest- 
of our journey with our horse and donkey 
only, and without a guide. I had made large 
Raddle bags, in which wo carried our lieddiug 
and the few things wo needed. On Saturday 
we took the wrong road, and did not find out 
our mistake till about sunset, when we catne j 
in sight of a Mongol temple and several Mon- j 
gol tents. We begged a night’n lodging of 
the priests, who treated us very kindly, and 
did ‘all tliev could to make ns comfortable. 
We spent the Sabbath there, and on Monday 
morning one of them conducted us to the 
light road. 

Although the country appeared to us thinly 
populated, the well worn roads, in all direc¬ 
tions, show that there must be a great deal of 
trntlie. On one day we passed fourteen or 
fifteen trains of bullock carts, laden with soda 
and other things, each train having about one 
hundred or more carts. 

For the next two dajR of our journey, we 
managed to keep tho right road, with the help 
of the friendly Mongols, of whom wo frequentr 
lv inquired the way. Much we enjoyed travel¬ 
ing over those vast pasture lands, often 
amidst beautiful flowers, reminding me of dear 


[.lime. 


old Knghtnd. There were the pretty blue and 
white campanula, the forget-me-not, wild thyme, 
mint, the brilliant blue larkspur, dandelions, 
thistles, buttercups, and many other flowers, 
scattered with profusion all around. We pass- 
cd many Mongol huts or tents, and large 
droves of horses, camels, cattle and Rheep, 
biit often traveled many miles without seeing 
a human being, tho country hero is SO thinly 
inhabited. 

You may be surprised that we dared to ven¬ 
ture alone in that way, and were not afraid of 
robbers. There was no cause for fear amongst 
the honest Mongols. The very wuy in which 
they live, in huts far apart, without the least 
protection, shows the confidence they have in 
each other. In a lonely spot we b»w three 
men’s heads, in wooden frames on the tops of 

f iolcs. These, wo were afterwards told, be- 
onged to some Chinamen^ who were behead¬ 
ed for committing a robbery in that place. 
Near Tolonnor we saw two~more Chinamon’s 
heads, which had been cut off for the saino 
reason. 

August 17th, we arrived at Lama Miau, 
(Buddhist Temple,) or Tolonnor. This is a 
place of some commercial importance, situated 
about two degrees north of Peking. The trade 
is carried on almost exclusively by the Cliinosc; 
no Mongols living in the Chinese town. 

The large temples from which the place 
derives ita name, arc situated on elevated 
ground, about half a mile from the town. 
There are two main buildings, more than one- 
fourth of a mile apart, cadi surrounded by 
several hundred priests’ residences, and smaller 
temples. These Buddhist temples of Mongolia 
arc like the monasteries of olden time, the 
chief seats of learning, and preservers of tho 
literature of the country. The priests, like 
those of the RomiBli Chnrch, take a vow of 
celibacy, and therc'is much also in their mode 
of worship which reminded roc of what I have 
heard and read of tho Romiiih ceremonies. 
We went to the priucipnl ternplo at their 
worshiping time. There were about fifty men 
and boys in long yellow surplices, made just 
after the fashion of clergyincn’a white ones. 
These were seated in two long rows, facing 
each other. Tho eldest sat nearest to the 
“ altar,” above which was an image of a god¬ 
dess ;—not of the Virgin Mary, but I dare esy 
it was as much like her as many of the image* 
of her. On tho altar table there were fruit'R 
aud cnkes t and a pot of burning incenRc. At 
the head of tho two long row’s of priests and 
choristers were two large vacant chairs, or 
thrones,, on ono of whioh was a hat and sur- 

f ilico, like those worn by the priesta, and bo- 
bre it a table, with millet and other things 
upon it. I suppose these must have been to 
feed the soul of the departed priest while in 
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purgatory. Near the chair sat an aged, grey- 
huired priest, who conducted the oorctnonics. 
lie also had a table before him with millet on it, 
which at intervals he solemnly sprinkled to¬ 
wards the vacant chair. He started a chant 
in a low bass voice, the others gradually join¬ 
ed in, and soon, from a low deep murmur, 
their voices rose to a cheerful song, which in 
its turn gently died away, though in time and 
tunc they kept harmoniously together. The 
effect was grand. Between the chants, or 
prayers, were the beating of drums, the ring¬ 
ing of a bell, the blowing of trumpets, and 
occasionally a long, deep, mellow blast from 
two large horns, qnch toil or twelve feet long. 

In the midst of one of their prayers, a priest, 
bearing a chalice of holv water, sprinkled a 
few drops towards each one as he passed. 
Some reverently held out one hand to catch a 
drop, and then put it to their lips. At a given 
signal they all put down their musical instru¬ 
ments, and arose and put on their hats. Thus 
clad ill hat and surplice, they presented an 
imposing scene. Their hats are made of yellow 
velvet, with a feathery-like row of wool at the 
top. There was one thing which struck me,— 
the very apparent heartlcssncss with which 
they went through the whole service. And no 
wonder. All their chants and pravers arc in 
an unknown tongue, the Latin ot the Budd¬ 
hists, probably Sanscrit. 

The Mongols arc much more attached to 
their religion than the Chinese. All the educa¬ 
tion they receive is from the Buddhist priests, 
who, we arc told, instruct a great number of 
youths at the temples. The women arc left 
untaught as far as book learning is concerned, 
but they do not live in the artificial way that 
the Chinese women do. They assist their pa¬ 
rents or husbands to tend the flocks and herds, 
milk the cows and prepare thetood; they often 
roam about, poorly clad and generally bare¬ 
footed, but with faces beaming with health, 
content, and good nature. Those whom we 
met were neither bold nor affectedly shy, like 
the generality of Chinese women. They near¬ 
ly always invited us into their houses to rest 
and partake of some refreshments as did also 
the men. 

The Mongols all live in a very simple way. 
Their floekB and herds furnish nearly all they 
need—food, winter clothing, fuel, bedding, 
and even the walls and roofs of their houses. 
The milk they use in a variety of ways—fresh, 
boiled, sweet, curdled, made into cheeses of 
different kinds, and cakeB, made by drying it 
over a slow fire. They also make very nice 
cream cakes in this way. Milk and meat are 
their principal articles of food. They also use 
flour and millet, which they obtain from the 
Chinese in exchange for the products of their 
Hocks and herds. Their summer clothing in 


obtained from the Chinese or Russians, in the 
same way. Their winter clothing is of sheep¬ 
skins, dried with the wool upon them. 

The only thing I have heard of their man¬ 
ufacturing is a coarse kind of felt, which they 
make into mats and coverings for their houses. 
Even their wooden drinking cups, cooking 
utensils, ifcc., are all either Chinese or Russian. 
We have been told there are a few Mongols in 
the eastern part of Mongolia who cultivate the 
soil; the rest are entirely a pastoral people. 
They arc not. a wandering people like tho 
Arabs, but live from year to vear on the saino 
spot. As they always settle m small communi¬ 
ties, near water, they have sufficient pasturage 
for thuir cattle without going any great dis¬ 
tance from their homes. 

They seem as yet to be comparatively free 
from the proud, the deceitful, and the money- 
loving spirit, which so strongly marks the Chi¬ 
naman. It is surprising that they have not been 
more corrupted by their intercourse with the 
Chinese, great numbers of whom traverse the 
country, far and near, for purposes of trade. 

Their language is much better adapted for 
the rapid diffusion of knowledge than that ot 
the Chinese. From cast to west, a distance of 
more than forty-five degrees, from Manchuria 
to Independent Tnrtarv, the same dialect is 
spoken, at least so we believe, from information 
given us by travelers and others. It is possi¬ 
ble it may also be spoken in Independent Tar¬ 
tary, of whose language and habits I should 
much like some information. It is probable 
that the dialect of tho southern Mongols, living 
on the borders of Thibet, India and Caboul, 
may differ from the rest, but we have been 
told that those who have settled in Russia, 
called the Buriats, still retain the same lan¬ 
guage, and primitive mode of life. 

Sheir written language is, we. are told, very 
easy. Instead of being burdened with so vast 
a number of symbols as to require a life-time 
of hard study to acquire it, like the Chinese, 
they have an alphabet with which they writo 
the spoken language. 

Living in small communities, far removed 
from the contaminating vices of a city life, en¬ 
gaged in employments that give much time 
for quiet meditation, and surrounded by the 
beauties of nature, they have much, I think, to 
prepare their minds for the reception of the 
gospel. It might appear to some that the. 
ignorance of the people, as compared with the 
Chinese, would make them less ready to receive 
Christian truth. But the experience of mis¬ 
sionaries in different parts of the world should 
lead us to expect a different result. The spread 
of the gospel amongst the unlettered people of 
Burmah, of the Sandwich Islands, of Mada¬ 
gascar, <fcc., has usually been much more rapid 
than amongst the more cultivated races of lu- 
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tlia and China. The superstitions of the Mon¬ 
gols arc not entrenched behind a massive liter¬ 
ature, like those of the Chinese, nor are their 
hearts lifted up with literary pride. 

They are, us might bo expected, a much 
more religious people than the Chinese. Al¬ 
though they themselves live in poor, small huts, 
enjoying only the bure necessities of life, their 
Temples arc more handsome and better kept, 
and their priests better provided for than those 
of their richer neighbors, the Chinese. They 
do not think it. too much to go one hundred 
or two hundred miles to worship at tbeir lein- 
ples. What might we not hope from such a 
people, if brought to a knowledge of the truth 
and led by the Spirit of Cod? 

In all this vast and interesting country of 
Mongolia there has not been, and is not, one 
messenger of Christ. Some years ago, ’two 
missionaries, belonging to the London Mission¬ 
ary Society, resided for some years iu the 
south-eastern part of Russia, laboring among 
the Buriats: but at the time of the Crimean 
war they returned to England. They transla¬ 
ted the whole of the Bible. This will be u 
valuable help for future missionaries, but in its 
present stale we do not like to distribute it, 
the name of Buddha being used, we are told, 
for God. 

I think the dav is not far distant, when the 
whole of Mongolia will be open to Christian 
missionaries. Some parts arc, already, for 
there are thirty or forty Russian traders resi¬ 
ding in one of the principal cities, and there is 
nothing to prevent foreigners entering either 
from the Russian or Chinese frontier. 

... .The volcano of Mmmo Loa, on the 
island of Hawaii, has recently been the 
scene of a huge irruption, surpassing any 
of which there is record:—“ A new crater 
opened near the summit of the mountain, 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet, and for three 
days n Hood of lava was poured down the 
north-eastern slope. The irruption then 
censed, and all was quiet for 98 liours. An¬ 
other crater then opened on the eastern 
slope and burst up vertically, sending a 
column of incandescent fusia .1,000 feet 
high into the air. This fire jet was about 
100 feet in diameter, and was sustained for 
20 days and nights, varying in height from 
100 feet to 1.000 feet. The disgorgement 
from the mountain side was often with 
terrific explosion, which shook the hill, and 
detonations which were heard for40 miles. 1 * 

.... An English writer asserts that the 
use of tea, with insufficient, food, leads to a 
craving for stimulants. He accounts in this 
way for the opium eating of the Chinese. 


so wing nr hope. 
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Mv word* wo poor and wenk, I said; I hcv piuw 
Like summer wind above the summer gross. 

To utter them seems idle nm] in vain, 

1 cannot liopo to gather them again. 

How know I thnt one link of sin is broke 
For any word that /havo writ or spoke* 

Ami vet. impelled by some deep, inward voice, 

I muni work on—1 have no other choice. 

Uut oh! mv words are poor and weak, I said: 

The truth Is quick; the utterance cold mid dead. 

Nay, any not so. lie answered} sow thy seed 
I’uqueatloding; (iod knoweth there is need. 

For every jrvalii of truth In weakness sown, 

//c w atefietii over, whi- protects /lit own, 

Though buried long, it shall spring up at length, 

And shake like Lebanon its fruitful strength. 

He said, and left mo; while I pondered o'er 
The old time truths so often heard before. 

And while I pondered, unawares there stole 
A strange, sweet, subtile strength through all my soul. 

I rose slid went my way; and naked no more 
If word of mine Had any fruit in store. 

Content lo drop my potiont seed, although 
My hands should never gnther where they strew; 

Leaving the harvest, be it great or small, 

In Jltt dear keeping who is Lord of all I 


.... A petition to Congress for the pro¬ 
hibition of Coolie immigration is circulating 
in California. The petition seffi forth that 
about 100,000 of these Asiatics arc already 
in the country, that thoy are to be exten¬ 
sively introduced as laborers, unless legally 
excluded, and will iu a lew years be count¬ 
ed by millions; that they are degraded in 
all their habits, irreclaimable idolaters, and 
incapable of self-government; and an they 
cannot be excluded from the suffrage they 
will become a dangerous political clement. 

.... Jfc is announced in a foreign journal 
that the largest. Sunday school in the world 
is at Stockport, near Manchester, England. 
It was first formed in .1784, and now con¬ 
sists of 5,000 scholars and over 800 teachers. 
Besides instruction in tho Holy Scriptures, 
writing and other elementary studies arc 
taught. 

.., .The Pope is printing at the Propa¬ 
ganda afac-similc of the famous manuscript 
of the Greek Bible of the Vatican, which is 
moro ancient than that of Mount Sinai. 
The fac-simile is to be complete with the 
Bible of Tisohendorff, and tn© holy father 
intends to Bond i'J to the Paris exhibition. 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

Under the above heading, the “China 
Mail” of May 1st gives some extracts from 
a recent letter of Rev. Dr. Legge, published 
in connection with the Annual Report of 
the Morrison Education Society, and pro¬ 
ceeds -to comment upon the same, in the 
course of its remarks laying down some 
propositions in regard to mission work in 
China, on which it expressly invites the 
opinion of its “missionary contemporary.” 
The editorial is written in a candid and 
friendly spirit, and as it contains suggestions 
which all our readers may be glad to penise, 
\vc will quote it at length so far as it refers 
to the mode of conducting missionary work 
in China. The “Mail” says:— 

“ The second paragraph in Dr. Legge’s let¬ 
ter which seems to us particularly noteworthy 
is his expression of opinion regarding the con¬ 
duct of missions, ns compared with the con¬ 
duct of secular political affairs in China. Ho 
nays:—‘ When I compare the conduct and 
realizations of Missionary labour with what 
has been done in the civil government of this 
colony, with the management of military af¬ 
fairs, and with the operations of commerce, I 
do not hesitate to nvow the conviction that 
the body of Chinese Missionaries have gone 
about their business with more wisdom and 
efficiency than any other class of foreigners.’ 
This is a somewhat strong avowal, and is calcu¬ 
lated to set one thinking; especially if wo con¬ 
sider a sentence which follows it, in which, 
speaking of wbat is still lacking in matters of 
missionary educational effort, the writer says: 
—‘AH those things, iu fact, arise from the 
number of our Protestant Missions, and the 
feebleness of them individually. This char¬ 
acteristic is inseparable from our Protestantism. 
In itself it is a matter to be regretted in the 
present; in the long run I believe it will turn 
out to tlie furtherance of the great object of 
Missionary enterprise.’ 

“ The learned Doctor has here struck at the 
very root of Missionary failure, and we would 
make a few remarks upon the paragraph just 
quoted. 

“ Let us first ask how military and diplomatic 
affairs in China have been conducted? There 
is but one reply—in concert. Each nation has 
co-operated with its fellow, and union has been 


the great source of the foreigner's strengrh in 
China. The former administration of Hong¬ 
kong affords no parallel to the operations of 
Missionaries in China generally. It may be 
folly granted that it was worse than any other 
administration, religious or secular, legal or 
commercial, in any part of the East. Rut in 
considering affairs m China itself, the convic¬ 
tion is irresistibly pressed upon us that the 
secret of missionary failure, wherever it has 
been a failure, is that the jealousies between 
the various sects of the Protestant church are 
the main source of its weakness. There isono 
broad principle which may be arrived at by a 
few very simple propositions, and we shall be 
glad to learn how far these propositions are 
endorsed by our missionary contemporary. 
They are briefly as follows. 1.—That all Prot¬ 
estant missionaries labouring in China hold 
the same tenets, so far ns'regards the essentials 
of religious instruction to the Chinese. 2.-Tbat 
individual and disjointed effort is far less likely 
to give satisfactory results, than one general 
well worked out scheme which would appro¬ 
priate to each labourer in the field the work 
for which he is best fitted; which would appro¬ 
priate funds where most needed and withhold 
them where less needed. 3.—That it is the 
duty of every missionary and missionary society 
to thoroughly sink all individual ideas and 
beliefs on unimportant matters, if thereby ho 
or it would contribute more effectually to the 
great work of evangelising China; and 4.—That 
it is therefore the duty of all missionaries in 
China to unite in one common society, its 
directors to have the appointment of members 
to stations, the organization of schools, the 
distribution of books, and the control of fluids 
entirely in its hands. 

“ ‘All very well,’ our readers may sav, ‘ but 
the difficulties arc insuperable.’ Wfiat difficul¬ 
ties ? * Oh, the parent societies at home 

wouldn't consent.’ Then,, if they grant our 
second proposition, and yet refuse to aid in 
carrying it out, they are not true missionary 
societies. ‘Well but’ (some will say) ‘mis¬ 
sionaries themselves wouldn’t like it: The 
Revd. Mr. So-and-so would not like to be 
under the orders of the Revel. Mr. So-and-so. 
Besides the credit of individual labour would 
be lost.’ Very well. If the missionaries would 
not consent, it is evident that their sole object 
is not the glory of God and the conversion of 
Chinn; self has-yet a place in their affections; 
they are not imbued with a real missionary 
spirit. 

“We give these propositions for the con¬ 
sideration of those interested, and shall bo 
glad to learn which, if any, of our propositions 
are endorsed by the missionary body. If there 
is any truth in what we say, it is their imper¬ 
ative duty to discuss it. If there is not, we 
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trust our error will lie pointed out to us in the 
columns of Uio journal which represents their 
interests in China.” 

In regard to the propositions laid down 
by our contemporary, we have to remark, 
first, that it is impracticable to unite all the 
missions in China in one organization.-— 
While the first proposition is undoubtedly 
true, and there is practical unity among the 
Protestant missionaries of China in regard 
to the “essentials of religions instruction to 
the Chinese,” there are yet many things 
concerning which they differ. While these 
points of difference do not regard things es¬ 
sential to salvation, they would still be 
greatly in the way of constituting a com¬ 
mon Missionary Society, or of enabling all 
missionaries and Chinese Christians to unite 
in one church organization. For instance: 
—the Episcopalian, believing episcopacy to 
he the divinely ordained method of church 
government, could not feel free to unite in 
an organization which should repudiate that 
idea; neither could the Baptist, who relig¬ 
iously believes immersion to be the only 
proper mode of baptism, positively enjoined 
by Christ upon all believers, conscientiously 
unite in an organization which should in¬ 
dorse sprinkling, and permit the baptism of 
infants. 

Wc arc prepared to go a step further, and 
to say that such a fusion is not only imprac¬ 
ticable, hut undesirable. It could only be 
secured hv the sacrifice of that individual¬ 
ity, that freedom of conscience and of oper¬ 
ation, so characteristic of Protestantism.— 
Wc would not plead for any characteristic 
of Protestantism simply because it is such; 
hut is not this one of the chief glories of 
our Protestant system? Rome, it is true, 
secures uniformity in her operations; hut it 
is the uniformity of a machine. She quiets 
opposition, hut only by producing stagna¬ 
tion. There arc evils, it must be admitted, 
that arise from the freedom of action secured 
by Protestantism. There may not be ns 
much present and manifest suceess as would 
result from “one general, well worked out 
scheme” (were that possible); but there is 


[J uno, 

deep and genuine philosophy in the remark 
of Dr. Legge, that “in the long run, it will 
turn out to the furtherance of the great ob¬ 
ject of missionary enterprise.” It is believed 
by most thinking men at home that the va¬ 
rious denominations accomplish more good, 
and reach the masses of the people better, 
by their variety of modes and appliances, 
than could possibly be done by a single or¬ 
ganization. An army is all the more effi¬ 
cient because of its divisions of cavalry, in¬ 
fantry, and artillery, its Zouaves, and its 
sharp-shooters. It will be said that, while 
this is true, the army is made efficient by 
the direction of an authoritative head. This 
we cheerfully admit; but there can be but 
one head in our Protestant system, even the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The more the different 
branches of the church get into harmony 
with Ilim, the better will they understand 
Ilis orders, and the less confusion will there 
be. There are cheering evidences on every 
hand that the various divisions of the church 
are thus approaching a substantial unity, 
which—when fully secured—will be mighty 
in conquering obstacles and subduing the 
world to Christ. 

Again, we have reason to believe that the 
objects proposed by our contemporary can 
be better secured by leaving the natural af¬ 
finities of different missions, the practical 
good sense of the various laborers, and their 
earnest desire for the progress of the work, 
to work out a substantial unity, than by any 
attempt,to combine in an arbitrary organ¬ 
ization men of such different creeds, habits, 
and ideas, as the body of Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries in China. Such an attempt would 
meet with no better success, we are sure, 
than Richard Baxter’s famous plan for unit¬ 
ing all evangelical denominations; and that, 
not because missionaries are unwilling to 
“sink all individual ideas and beliefs on un¬ 
important matters;” nor because “the Rev. 
Mr. So-and-so would not like to he under 
the orders of the Rev. Mr. So-and-so;” hut 
because the plan contains in itself the seeds 
of failure. Our contemporary admits that 
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it must be a “well worked out scheme ” in 
order to success. Precisely hero would be 
its failure. Such a union, to be successfully 
carried out, must <jroro> not be made. Such, 
if w r e mistake not, is the teaching of experi¬ 
ence; such, too, the spirit of the age, and 
the demand of Christian fidelity. 

Rut it is well to inquire, what can be done 
to promote substantial unity? We will in¬ 
dicate a few steps toward this result, and 
invite our readers to suggest others. Where 
there are no marked differences in creed or 
church organization, two or more missions 
may be practically united, as has been the 
case from the first with the American Re¬ 
formed Dutch Mission and the English Pres¬ 
byterian Mission at Amoy. They have acted 
essentially as one mission, and the native 
churches under their care know no differ¬ 
ence between the parent societies. One na^ 
five ecclesiastical body has been organized, 
which may be called in English either 
“Classis” or “Presbytery.” For our own 
part, wc do notseo w r hy the London Mission 
might not also lie united with them, as Con¬ 
gregational and Presbyterian churches -were 
united in America, under a plan of union. 

In other cases, where a visible union is 
impracticable, much may be done by culti¬ 
vating a thorough mutual understanding 
between different missions located at the 
same point. We think it desirable at the 
outset, if possible, that the territory to be 
worked from any given station should be 
divided among the missions located there. 
We believe that the whole work could be 
better accomplished in this way, than by 
two or three missions establishing stations 
in one district, while another is left entirely 
without a laborer. It would be well to make 
an effort to do this at all the ports, even yet. 
If in any cose it is now impossible, the next 
best thing would be an agreement between 
the different missions as to the reception of 
inquirers, and some general rule of action 
in regard to the occupancy of new places, 
which would prevent unpleasant conflict, 
and socurethe more speedy and efficient oc¬ 
cupancy of tjhe whole field. 


We are glad to testify that, so far as our 
observation has extended, there is general 
harmony and good feeling between the rej>- 
resentatives of different societies in China. 
They meet together monthly, and mingle 
their prayers and praises at the throne of 
grace. They frequently consult each other, 
and together lay plans for the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom. And it is universally 
remarked that the bitterness and alienation 
which unfortunately exist too frequently 
between different sects at home are almost, 
if not entirely, banished from missionary 
ground. 

We cannot agree with our contemporary 
that the “secret of missionary failure” is 
to be found in “the jealousies botween the 
various sects of the Protestant Church: ”— 
first, because there has been no failure, and 
there is therefore no reason for looking for 
its secret. There are more than 4,000 adult. 
Protestant Christians in China to-day, and 
probably from 12,000 to 16,000 persons con¬ 
nected with Protestant congregations. In 
many places the prejudices of the people 
are to a large extent eradicated, which alone 
is worth one generation of labor. A large 
number of schools has been established, 
some of which have been very successful in 
raising up faithful native ministers. The 
Bible has been translated, and with other 
Christian books widely circulated. Medical 
missionaries have treated successfully many 
thousands of cases, alleviated a vast amount 
of suffering, and done much to conciliate 
the people. Looking upon all this, and re¬ 
flecting that it is but preliminary w'ork—a 
vantage ground obtained for future opera¬ 
tions—we pronounce Protestant missions in 
China by no means a failure. 

While denying that Protestant missions 
are a failure, we may admit that they ought 
to have been more successful. That they 
have not is far more owing to the fact that 
home societies and churches have failed to 
keep up their respective missions to a point 
of strength and efficiency, than to jealousies 
between missions of different denominations. 
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It, is our deliberate opinion that the amount 
of hinderanoc produced by the latter cause 
is so infinitesimal ns to be hardly worth 
taking into account. There have been and 
are many obstacles to full success, but wo 
cannot enter upon so wide a subject in this 
article. AVe commend it to our readers, as 
a worthy topic for the employment of their 
pens. 

AVe throw out these remarks solely as our 

individual opinions. Having opened the 

subject, we invite our missionary brethren 

to discuss it freely in our columns: and in 
¥ * 

the meantime assure our contemporary that 
we shall be glad to see bis views more fully 
unfolded, and to give them careful consider¬ 
ation. 

MISSIONAR Y INTELLIGENCE. 

Wuchang. —This place, juflt opposite 
Hankow on the Yangtse, is the station occu¬ 
pied by Rev, Messrs. Hill and Bryson; not 
AVucliau, as was inadvertently stated last 
month. 

Foochow. —'The English Church Mission 
and the American Board Mission have each 
erected a neat and comfortable school-house 
in the city. The Church Mission has a 
number of inquirers in the Lo-ngwong dis¬ 
trict, and all the Missions are cheered with 
the present encouraging aspect of the work. 

T.v-kao. —We are glad to learn that Dr. 
J. L. Maxwell is meeting with encourage¬ 
ment in his work at this point. Nine men 
have been received into the church. The 
hospital is provided with 16 beds, and the 
Dr. has his hands full of work, being as yet 
the only Protestant missionary on the island 
of Formosa. 

Hongkong. —A highly complimentary ad¬ 
dress, signed by about 340 members of the 
Hongkong community, has been forwarded 
to Rev. Dr. Legge, accompained with the 
sum of £500 sterling, as a substantial proof 
of the esteem with which his late tellow-cit- 
izens regard him. A testimonial from the 
Chinese community, in the shape of an en¬ 
graved silver tablet, worth $600, is soon to 
follow. 


[June. 

Canton. —Dr, J. G. Kerr, recently left 
for America, with his family, on account of 
Mrs. Kerr’s ill health; she being afflicted 
with a throat disease requiring a peculiar 
treatment which could not be given in Chi¬ 
na. The Dr. hopes to spend two months in 
England, aud then return by way of San 

Francisco in November of this year. 

Rev. J. Chalmers and family sailed for En¬ 
gland via New York in the ship “Wind¬ 
ward,” on the 11 th of May last.Rev. 

Dr. Happer left for America, per “ Colo¬ 
rado,” May 15th. Rcy. D. Vrooman ar¬ 

rived by the “ Colorado,” on the 6 th of May, 
We hope lie will be reinforced by other la¬ 
borers, and that the mission of the Am. 

Board at Canton will be sustained.A 

proclamation 1ms been issued at Canton, 
forbidding the printing of newspapers, by 
order of the Board of Foreign Affaire at 
Peking. The reason given for this prohibi¬ 
tion is that “ foreigners are printing news¬ 
papers in which they are repeatedly reviling 
officials of the Middle Kingdom.” This 
proclamation had the effect of suppressing 
the Chinese newspaper published by the 
missionaries, although it has never reviled 
officials, or any other class of persons. We 
are happy to learn, however, that the au¬ 
thorities, yielding to representations made 
by the Consuls, have signified their permis¬ 
sion to resume its publication; and that it 
is still to be issued, under the editorial man¬ 
agement of Rev. C. F. Preston. 

Singapore. — Dr. J. G. Kerr, in a note 
dated April 8th, says: “ On my way home 
with my family I stopped here & night with 
Rev. B, P. Keasberry, an independent mis¬ 
sionary, lormerly connected with the Lon¬ 
don Society. He spent four years in Amer¬ 
ica, and has been here about thirty years 
laboring among the Malays. I spoke of 
your paper, and he said he would be glad 
to get it, and he can circulate it among mis¬ 
sionaries in the Straits, Birmah and Siam, 
with whom he is in communication. He 
has printing and lithographic presses, and 
prints extensively in English and Malay. 
He is alone here in his work, and no Prot¬ 
estant society represented.” 
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ON NATIVE A GENOY. 

II. 

A copious and faithful history of the rise and 
progress of the native agency employed by our 
modern missions, would be highly instructive. 
The materials for this even in one field, such as 
China, are widely scattered, and perhaps many 
features which would be very important for 
passing a judgment upon the system, have never 
been committed to paper. In the absence of 
this, it would be invidious, as well as unsatis¬ 
factory, to recount the experience of one man 
in one or two stations, during a few years of 
missionary life. I will, therefore, try to describe 
the origin of this agency in an ideal case. 

A new missionary of a new mission arrives 
in China, and begins to learn the language. In 
process of time he is able to preach, but at first 
only with stammering lips and a halting tongue. 
Probably before he is so far advanced as this, 
he is haunted by the desire to begin to do some- 
thing. He distributes tracts, he engages a na¬ 
tive tcaober, and opens a sohool. At an early 
period, hie knowledge of the language being 
still immature, he obtains the assistance of a 
Chinese Christian and opens a preaching hall. 
With the native brother to explain and support 
his addresses, he ventures to take his seat on 
the platform and commence the public preach¬ 
ing of the gospel. It must be admitted that in 
order to be doing something within the first 
two or three years of one’s missionary life, a 
native assistant is invaluable if not indispensa¬ 
ble. By aud by a few converts gather around 
the missionary, mostly poor and illiterate men, 
but including perhaps one or two with some 
pretension to scholarship. One or more of 
these he engages to distribute tracts in the sur¬ 
rounding district, apd explain them as well a$ 


they can. Another is made a school-master, 
another sent to take charge of an out-station. 
So the native agency grows up and extends. 
It increases with the increase of the native 
church, and there seems to be no natural limit 
to it, except the pecuniary resources of the mis¬ 
sionary society. 

At first sight this course of procedure seems 
quite natural and reasonable. The great mis¬ 
sionary societies have large funds at their dis¬ 
posal. The converts in China supply many 
willing, nay eager, applicants for employment. 
Why not avail oneself of their services for the 
spread of the gospel ? Here is a Chinese en¬ 
lightened as to the folly and sinfulness of idol¬ 
atry, himself a worshipper of God, and a be¬ 
liever in Jesus; there surely can be no objection 
to engaging him to scatter the good seed far 
and wide among his countrymen. The method 
appears to have no flaw in it, yet we must 
agree that everything depends upon the man¬ 
ner vvnohich it is carried end. If the choice 
of agents is based on sound principles, we may 
expect they will prove a power for good. But 
if through eagerness to accomplish results speed¬ 
ily, there is a want of cave and right principle 
in the selection of the men, I fear moro harm 
than good will issue from native agency. In 
a conversation I once had with a missionary of 
some years’ standing, he propounded views 
which I will endeavour to reproduce, as an il¬ 
lustration of one mode of establishing native 
agency. 

“ In Christian countries,” ho said, “ there is 
diffused throughout society a general acquaint¬ 
ance with the facts and doctrines of the Bible, 
and an intellectual belief in their truth. Thus 
the people are prepared for tho preaching of 
the gospel. There is already a basis for the 
preacher to work upon, and so we find the 
word takes effect upon some unto salvation. So 
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at first the Jewish dispensation prepared for 
the Christian Church. In China, dense igno¬ 
rance encounters us as an almost hopeless bar¬ 
rier. The very words we use are hardly intel¬ 
ligible to our hearers, and the truth fails to lay 
hold upon them, because they lack the funda¬ 
mental conceptions which are needful in order 
to understand it. Here it must bo our aim to 
enlighten the people by a wide diffusion of Chris¬ 
tian ideas. We may not 6ee their conversion, 
but if we dispel the gross darkness that pre¬ 
vails, and prepare a new generation, which shall 
be in a better position to receive the truth, we 
shall not have wrought in vain. Now for this 
general diffusion of tbo knowledge of gospel 
terms, and facts, and doctrines we must have 
an extensive agency. High Christian charac¬ 
ter, considerable scholarship and ability are of 
course desirable, but we must not be too scru¬ 
pulous in our selection of agents. We must 
take the best men wo can get. We may la¬ 
ment their deficiencies. Their labors indeed 
may not be such as to result in the conversion 
of souls. But they will spread abroad that el¬ 
ementary knowledge which shall lead to con¬ 
versions hereafter.” 

As to the dense ignorance and nnsuBcepti- 
bility of the heathen mind, and the need of 
some preparatory influences to enable that 
mind rightly to comprehend the gospel, we 
need not dispute. But when this need is made 
a plea for a certain laxness in the empfoyment 
of native agents, it iB time to pause and con¬ 
sider. Is not the kingdom of heaven n spirit¬ 
ual kingdom ?—the work of the divine Spirit, 
creating a heaven-born people, a higher race, 
distinct from the ignorant and unbelieving 
world by virtue of an eternal life ? This is the 
message we proclaim to the Chinese. Let us 
therefore be careful only to propagate the 
Kingdom according to its own laws. To God 
we must leave it to prepare our way by His 
good providence, as He sees most meet. We 
can never consent to entrust the ministry of His 
word to unfit persons, nor to employ any but 
the children of the Kingdom to proclaim the 
gospel of the Kingdom. Balaam may prophe¬ 
sy, Judas work miracles, Dernas preach, and 
God can use them all for Hie own glory. But 
wo cannot venture to take tbe responsibility 
upon ourselves of introducing any but those 


whom we suppose to be truly regenerate men 
to the ministry of holy things. Here I dissent 
strongly from the notion of employing “such 
men as we can get;” and urge the very oppo¬ 
site, viz: be as sure as possible that you employ 
men who are called of God, or employ none at 
all. There is no real need to be in ft hurry to 
accomplish a certain amount of work. The 
opening of tbe school can be postponed. That 
out-station need not positively be established 
this year. God is in no hurry. Every thing 
can afford to wait rather than that we should 
violate our principles by committing the gos¬ 
pel of God to worldly hands. 

Let there be a Chinese whom you, to tho 
the best of your judgment, believe to be called 
of God to the work of evangelising his coun¬ 
trymen: him employ, if you will. Having tbe 
divine call, there will surely be signs of it.— 
Before you engage him as assistant, he will al¬ 
ready be actively employed in seeking the fur¬ 
therance of the truth. He will want no other 
authorization than the general command to all 
Christians, to make him active in Ms Master’s 
service. Defects of temper and conduct may 
appear 'in him, but his consistent behaviour 
will attest bis sincerity. Especially will he be 
clear from all suspicion of love of money, the 
prevailing passion of bis nation. His knowl¬ 
edge of the Scriptures may be very imperfect, 
but he will show an appreciation of and love 
for the gospel. He will not be, like some Chi¬ 
nese preachers, mainly occupied in assaulting 
idolatry; but tbe fatherhood of God, Christ’s 
redemption from sin, and the promised Spirit, 
will be chosen and beloved themes of his dis¬ 
courses. Being blessed with such a man in 
your church, I say employ him if you will. 
Your doing so only releases him from the ne¬ 
cessity of working at a secular employment, 
and puts all his time and energy at the service 
of the gospel. It is then a moot point wheth¬ 
er his voluntary labours during a part of bis 
time would not be more valuable than bia 
whole service as a paid agent, Everywhere 
voluntary laborers have a preciouBness of their 
own, and in China, surrounded by those who 
deem us all from first to last agents of govern¬ 
ment, and working only for our salaries, the 
spectacle of unpaid service is particularly de¬ 
sirable, But tbo special circumstances of each 
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case would determine which course is beat. 

On the other hand, when thia evidence of a 
divine call is absent; when the man assents to 
work at the bidding of the missionary, rather 
than in obedience to an internal impulse; when 
the amount of salary is evidently of much im¬ 
portance ; then, I say, better dispense with as¬ 
sistance altogether, rather than employ such 
persons. Laxness of principle here shows iu 
ourselves an undue reliance upon wealth, as 
employed in the service of the gospel. The 
Bilver and the gold are His, and may fitly be 
consecrated*to His service. But if we arc se¬ 
cretly letting a part of our confidence rest in 
the money, will not God see it ? Surely it is 
the disgrace and weakness of the ahurch of 
the present day, that that which can be bought 
with gold is so highly esteemed for the ad¬ 
vancement of the kingdom. Books and schools, 
churches, aye, and even the talents of great 
preachers, and perhaps wo may add the servi¬ 
ces of some native agents, money will com¬ 
mand ; and so great efforts are mode to get 
money for the sake of these things. Money 
will procure the material; it Tjrill command the 
service of the intellectual; but can it avail in 
the spiritual sphere ? How it makes one blush 
to hoar the employment of native agents ex¬ 
tolled for its cheapness ! One missionary costs 
as much as a dozen native agents, therefore 
multiply native agents 1 

Missionary work carried on with unsatisfac¬ 
tory assistants is unsound at the root. More 
than tho foreign teacher, the Chinese assistant 
will he to bis hearers the living exemplification 
of Christianity. They cannot inBpeot tho for¬ 
eigner very closely, nor understand him thor¬ 
oughly. But they can pretty well estimate 
the character of the native evangelist. Such 
as they see him to be, they will consider a 
pretty fair specimen of what Christianity does 
for a man. Unless his conduct exhibits the 
now divine power of the heaven-bom life be¬ 
fore their eyes, they will probably listen to 
preaching for years, and never gain the remot¬ 
est conception that such a thing as Christian 
life exists, and is possible for men. 

Other objections to this laxness there are.— 
Such a mode of engaging agents introduces a 
fresh temptation to the Chinese. It is not 
merely that clever plausible fellow# out of em¬ 


ployment think it worth while to try whether 
a living cannot be got out of Christianity.— 
More serious than this is the danger of divert¬ 
ing tho hearer from sincere inquiries and re¬ 
flections which might have led to hb solid con¬ 
version, to a mixed Btnte of mind, in which 
seeking for the truth b accompanied by a hope 
of employment. 

A free and abundant use of native agency 
dwarfs, if it does not extinguish, voluntary 
service. The Christians, being accustomed to 
see almost every fit person employed by the 
mission, naturally reason, “if I were fit to do 
anything, I should be employed too.” As prob¬ 
ably most of those who would have been act¬ 
ive voluntary workers are absorbed in the mis¬ 
sion, there is a lack of examples to stimulate 
tho rest. Thus a habit grows up in the church 
of leaving evangelistic work almost entirely to 
the missionary and his paid assistants. For 
every reason therefore, I urge again, let there 
bo no laxness iu thb matter. Be in no baste 
to constitute your converts recognised and 
paid agents of the mission. Better labour 
alone than take to your side a colleague whose 
heart is not as yours, but who serves coldly, 
formally, and for what he can get. Ours is a 
holy war. The enlbtment of mercenaries is 
not permitted. X. 

China, June, 1807. 


(for Tht Mitrtonary Jltcerdtr.) 

NOTES ON A JOURNEY UP THE 
RIVER HAN. 


BT A. WTLIE, ZSQ. 


Since the ratification of the treaties with 
European powers, more than twenty years 
our knowledge of the interior of China 
ias been gradually enlarging. Journies into 
the country ltnve been extending both in fre¬ 
quency and distance, and much information has 
been gathered regarding tho physical features 
and the m^ans of locomotion. Many of these 
journies have been given to tho public in per¬ 
manent records, and have proved incentives lo 
the more cautious to swell the number of such 
adventures. 

Few of the eighteen provinces have been 
left unpenetrated; most ot tho main rivers have 
been traced hundreds of miles from their em¬ 
bouchures; the principal lakes have been visit¬ 
ed ; the recent changes in the current of the 
Yellow River investigated; every city and town 
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explored for a thousand miles up the Yang-tsze, 
and many more important places visited, even 
fire hundred miles beyond that. 

A rich field of investigation still remains un¬ 
touched, in the numerous affluents of tho hitter 
stream. One of these, the Han, from its length 
and importance, is almost entitled to rank high¬ 
er than a secondary river. Indeed, it is so 
described in the oldest Chinese record. The 
venerable Shoo having stated that:—“Tho 
KSang and the Han pursued their common 
course to tho sea, os if they were hastening to 
court,” proceeds to tell us afterwards, that— 
“ From F‘o-chung (hill), the great Yu surveyed 
the Yang (the ancient name of the river near 
its source), which flowing eastward became 
the Han. Farther cast it became the water 
of Ts.'ang-lang; and after passing the three 
embankments, went on to Ta-nfio, south of 
which it entered the K8ang. Eastward still 
and whirling on, it formed the marsh of P‘ang- 
]e; and from that its eastern flow was the 
northern K&mg, as which it entered the sea.” 

If any confidence is to be placed in the “ Trib¬ 
ute Roll of Yu,” four thousand years ago the 
rude inhabitants of the Province of Kingchow 
might be seen navigating its waters, with their 
tribute cargoes of “feathers, hair, ivory, and 
hides; gold, silver and copper; the cA'tm tree, 
wood for bows, cedar and cypress; grindstones, 
whetstones, nrrow-head stones, and cinnabar; 
the A’tcdn and loo bamboos, and the wood of 
the hoo tree; three-ribbed rushes, silken fab¬ 
rics and pearls.” Such we are told was the 
traffic of ancient times, and although the com¬ 
modities of commerce may have changed with 
the exigencies of advancing civilization, yet 
we may fairly believe that there has been an 
uninterrupted transit from that time to the 
present, and that the river craft of to-day, 
laden with cotton, pottery, and the interchange¬ 
able products of tne north and south, are but 
the contlnuators and antitype of those old- 
world pioneers. 

Now, as of old, the Han rises in a moun¬ 
tainous region in the south of Shen-se province, 
the source being found at the P‘o-chuug hill, 
E. long. 106..25, N. lati 33..0. With a gen¬ 
eral easterly course of some 500 miles, it enters 
the province of Hoo-plh, and passes the city of 
Kwang-hwa in the prefecture of Seang-yang. 
From that with a prevailingly southward course 
of about 600 miles more, after two or three 
Bharp bends it reaches Hankow, where it dis¬ 
charges its waters into the Yang-tsze. Through 
its entire length it drains eight prefectures 
and a department, in the provinces of Shen- 
se, Ho-nan and Hoo-plh; and runs past or 
very near six prefectural, one departmental and 
twelve district cities. 

The Ta-pce, a hill of very moderate size, 

■—better known by the natives os the Kwei- 


shan, —which marks the entrance of the Han, 
is a during memento of the Herculean, not to 
say fabulous labours of the ancient bvdrogra- 
pher Yu. The extraordinary assemblage of 
junks, of all sizes and varieties of build; the 
shear masts, the high poops, the round bows, 
and other distinctive characteristics, marking 
the vessels from Sze-ehuen, lloo-nun, Seang- 
yang and other places; with tho gay parade of 
pennants and streamers in friir weather, give 
an exceedingly picturesque effect to the first 
two miles from the mouth. Such was the day 
on which I embarked, towards the middle of 
October, 1866, in a Seang-yang boat, commod¬ 
ious and in good condition; our party consist¬ 
ing of six, four of whom were natives, and 
onr object the introduction of the Bible among 
the people. 

The water, which at times retains a clear 
blue tint till it enters the Yang-tsze, had now, 
in consequence of recent ruins, assumed tho 
Game appearance as the turbid waters of tho 
latter, which it retained till wc were near tho 
city of Keun-chow. There had been a fall in 
the water for several weeks, it being in places 
near twenty feet lower than -the summer level. 

At •'fqj Tsae-tcen, the first considerable 
town, which lies on tho right bank, twenty 
miles from Hankow, there is a custom house 
where every boat passing up or down has to 
bo examined; but on a simple declaration that 
onr object was the circulation of the Christian 
Scriptures, we received a ticket to pass with¬ 
out the slightest delay. Little more than n 
day’s sail beyond brought us to the city of 
Han-chuen, where the 8eaou-p6e bill stands on 
the opposite bank, famous as being the place 
mentioned in the “Spring and Autumn An¬ 
nals,” where the troops of Woo crossed the 
Han, and were drawu up to resist the forces 
of Tsoo. Up to this point, afew hills occur at 
intervals on the south, but beyond this tho 
country is almost a dead level, till we reach 
the Ma-leang hill, which we did oo the twelfth 
day of our journey; another spot of historical 
interest, being the Nuy-fang hill surveyed by 
Yu in the course of his engineering labours. 
On the east of Tsao-tcen, a watercourse from 
the Chlb-yay lake flows into the Han; and 
twenty miles higher up, the Yun-kow tang, a 
much more formidable stream, emerges on the 
left bank, after a course of nearly two hundred 
miles, in which it passes the cities of Suy-chow, 
Tfli-gan and Yun-mung. Many of the water¬ 
courses marked on the maps were dry when 
we passed, it being only during the wet season 
that they retain a supply of water. 

^ Among the more important towns that wc 
visited along the bonks, may be named the fol¬ 
lowing, with their successive distances, begin¬ 
ning from Han-ohnen: — 
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p] Ylh-ina kow.30 le. 

Jjfr yj< Fiin-shwuy Uny.60 “ 

|j^ll£ $ Ma-wnng tauy.30 ** 

M Secn-taou dun. .€0 “ 

15^ f|l Paug-shc ho.S24 *' 

& n Yo-kow.45 “ 

Hlh-neu l*oo_ ....30 “ 

^ ^ Ckang-tseJh keang... 30 44 

^ $$ YC-kca ton.75 “ 

W ^ To-paou wtlu.70 44 

Sha-yang chin.30 “ 

At moot of those there is a considerable 
trade, and the people seem generally in a pros¬ 
perous condition. Where there is a large boat- 
ing population, there are usually a number 
of unruly characters, who require to be cau¬ 
tiously dealt with. As a rule however we found 
the inhabitants most friendly, and the good 
feeling was sufficiently dominant to overrule 
any tendency to tumult. 

Just beyond Ma-leang hill, a river leads up 
to the chow city of Iting-mun. Two or three 
hours further sail brought us to the landing 
place for Slilh-pne, u large town stand¬ 

ing three miles inland from the right bank. 
Some conspicuous hills soon appear on the 
same side, known as the ^ j_[j San-tscen 
8hnn, being the termiuus of a range of some 
lens of miles lying east and west. 

At several points along the left bank we 
found pyramidal brick structures, erected at 
sharp turns of the river, to resist the force of 
the current. The face is about :ui angle of 60 
degrees, and probably thirty or forty feet in 
height; the bricks forming stops up to the top, 
which is a level terrace. Are these the mod¬ 
ern representatives of the ^ Jjg Scm she, 


“three embankments,” spoken of in Yu’s sur¬ 
vey of the Han? The identity appears ex¬ 
tremely probable. 

In this part of our course wc found our¬ 
selves daily in contact with barges, laden with 
barrows of a peculiar construction, having 
double wheels. Those were the execution of 
a contract for fifteen hundred, to be used as 
vehicles of transport for the imperial forces 
acting against the Mohammedans in Shen-se. 
The principal oargocB bound southward ap¬ 
peared to be cotton grown in the proviuce. 
The specimens of the crops of this plant that I 
saw, were miserably poor and stunted, and the 
produce this year was said to bo below the 
average. The vessels ascending the stream 
*ere laden with pottery and miscellaneous' 


cargoes, including European goods. An infe¬ 
rior slaty anthracite coal is exposed for sale, 
which comes from some of the hills not far 
distant. 

At the village of ^j] ypj" p| Lc-ho kow 
on the right, an insignificant stream emerges 
from an opening between the hills; but in tbe 
summer this forms a considerable river, a hund¬ 
red miles in length, passing several busy 
towns. As we wore against this village, search 
was being made for the body of a person who 
had just fallen into the river. Enquiring what 
method was adopted by the natives for the 
restoration of life in cases of asphyxia, I was 
informed that it was customary to suspend 
the patient head downwards, front to front, 
with his legs fastened round the neck of a 
who walked about a mile or two 
his position, shaking the body, 
and pressing it against his own. 

A range of tolerably lofty hills now appears 
nearly parallel with the river, about a mile 
from the right bank, and some low-lying hills 
on the left, consisting of a coarse ved grit 
stone, which is much used in building about 
Hankow. The following day we arrived at 
■MzKM f Sew-shwuy kow, a busy town 
standing on the declivity of a rising ground, a 
range of hills appearing at no great distance 
to the east. 


living person, 
with him ill ' 


Most of the next day was spent in E-ching, 
which stands about a mile and half from the 
right bank. This was the first walled city we 
had come to since leaving Hnn-chuen. The 
people were very peaceable and friendly.— 
Ground nuts and tobacco are grown largely in 
the neighbourhood. 

November 1st opened with a thick mist on 
the river, and soon after passing the first rapid, 
we stopped at /J\ j^pj JIJ Seaou-ho kow, a 
large village on the right, standing forty feet 
above the water. Hills now appear all round 
at a few miles distance, and close in ahead ns 
wc approach the prefecturnl city. Early the 
next day we were stopped by a bead wind at 
the village of Lflh-kea tselh on 

the right. At noon on the 3rd we were at 
Tung-tsin wan, a long straggling 
town consisting principally of small shopkeep¬ 
ers, but with a tolerably large accumulation of 
junks. The same day wo stopped at ^ 
Chang-kea wan, a large village at tho 


mouth of the Pih-ho river, the main 

branch of which, extending upwards of a hund¬ 
red miles north into Ho-nan, passes the pre¬ 
fecture of Nau-yang, from which it was at that 
time navigable for boats of a medium size, and 
receiving several important affluents, dischur- 
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ges into the Hun. The junks and boats here 
are very numerous, and at the time we arrived 
tho number was increased by a large accession 
carrying students for the literary examination, 
just about to take place in the prcfcctural city. 
Having spent Smiday, the 4th, in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, our approach had become rumour¬ 
ed abroad, and ou arriving opposite the city 
the following morning, with the flag of the B. 
& F. Bible Society flying, hundreds had al¬ 
ready collected on the shore to see us. 

Opposite the oity stands tho great commercial 
town of Fau-ching, about half tho size of Han¬ 
kow, and standing in the same relation to 
Seang-yang that Hankow does to Woo-chang. 
The shipping here is very dense. Scarcely' 
had we cast anchor in the middle of tbe river, 
when a feu* boats put off on a tentative adven¬ 
ture. On returning ashore and reporting their 
reception, the excitement became prodigious. 
Every small boat wa6 taken up for the service; 
tbe daring, the curious and the incredulous 
orowded the deck, roof and Rides of our bout, 
from morning till dusk at night, with little 
abatement of the interest for two days, while 
the ferrymen reaped a golden harvest plyiftg 
to and fro. Withal wc found tho people in 
general very friendly, and little occurred to 
interrupt the harmony of our intercourse, the 
demana for our books being almost unpar¬ 
allelled. 

Distant from Hankow about four hundred 
miles by water, tho city of Seang-yang is an 
important fortress, lying at the foot of a toler¬ 
ably lofty mountain range. Tho walls are in 
good repair, and a garrison is stationed there. 
A peouhar interest attaches to the city, from 
the notice given of it in Marco Polo, where we 
learn that it was one of tho last cities to suc¬ 
cumb to the Yuen Mongols, The passage reads 
thus in Wright’s edition:—“Sa-yan-iu is a 
considerable city in the province of Manji, 
having uuder its jurisdiction twelve wealthy 
and large towns. It is a place of great commerce 
.and extensive manufactures. The inhabitants 
burn the bodies of their dead, and are idolaters. 
They are tbe subjects of the grand kban, and 
use nis paper currency. Raw silk is there pro¬ 
duced in great quantity, and the finest silks, 
intermixed with gold aud woven. Game of 
all kinds abounds. Tbe place is amply furnish¬ 
ed with everything that belongs to a great 
city, and by its uncommon strength it was 
enabled to stand a siege of three years; refus¬ 
ing to surrender to tho great khan, even after 
he had obtained possession of the province of 
Manji. The difficulties experienced in the reduc¬ 
tion of it were chiefly occasioned by the 
army’s not being able to approach it, exoept 
on the northern side; the others being surround¬ 
ed with water, by means of which tbe place 
continually received supplies, which it was not 


in the power of the besiegers to prevent. When 
the operations were reported to his majesty, 
he felt extremely hurt that this place alone 
should obstinately hold out, after all tho rest 
of the country had been reduced to obedience. 
The circumstance having come to the knowl¬ 
edge of the brothers Nicolo and Maffco, who 
were then resident at tho imperial court, they 
immediately presented themselves to the grand 
khan, and proposed to him that they should 
be allowed to construct machines, such as were 
made use of in the West, capable of throwing 
stones of three hundred pounds weight, by 
which the buildings of the city might bo de¬ 
stroyed and the inhabitants killed. Their memo¬ 
rial was attended to by the grand khan, who, 
warmly approving of the scheme, gave orders 
that the ablest smiths and carpenters should 
be placed uuder their direction; amongst whom 
wore some Nestoriau ChristiaDB, who proved 
to bo most able mechanics. In a few days 
they completed their mangonels, according to 
the instructions furnished by the two brothers; 
and a trial being made of them in the presence 
of tho grand khan, and of his whole court, an 
opportunity was afforded of seeing them cast 
stones, each of whioh weighed three hundred 
pounds. They were then put on board of ves¬ 
sels, and conveyed to the army. When set tip 
iu front of tho city of Sa-yan-fn, the first Rtone 
projected by one of them fell with such weight 
and violence upon a building, that a great part 
of it was crushed, and fell to tbe ground. So 
terrified wore the inhabitants by this mischief, 
which to them seemed to be the effect of a 
thunderbolt from heaven, that they immediately 
deliberated upon the expediency of surrender¬ 
ing. Persons authorized to treat were accord¬ 
ingly sout from the placo, and their submission 
was accented on the same terms and conditions 
that had been granted to the rest of the prov¬ 
ince. This prompt result of their ingenuity 
increased tbe reputation and credit of these 
two Venetian brothers in tho opinion of the 
grand khan and of all his courtiers.” 

The use of those catapults is noticed in Chi¬ 
nese authors, and it is curious to find that they 
refer tho origin of fire-arms to tho siege of 
Seang-yang. Some interesting investigations 
on this subject are given in Panthier’sbeauti¬ 
ful edition of Marco Polo, pp. 473—475. A 
recent excavation in the city has discovered a 
hoard of treasures that wore buried in the 
ground at the time of the siogc. 

Shanghai, June, 1867. 

[To be concluded next month.] 


Note. —The concluding portion of “A 
Missionary Visit to Ch‘ao Chou Foo,” was re¬ 
ceived too late for insertion this month. We 
regret that our limited space compels us to 
withhold a portion of Mr. Wylie’s article. 
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(Tor 751* ,WT*W*jiarsr Recordtr.) 

ANOTHER PROCLAMATION 
A GAINST ID OLA TR O US 
PROCESSIONS. 


TRANSLATED BY W. T. LAY, ESQ. 


WIT, entitled to wear /As insignia of the first 
grade , Honorary , President qf (A* Board of 
TFbrr, an*? Viceroy of Fbokien and Che¬ 
kiang ; 

LI, Honorary Vice President of the Board of 
• War, Governor of Fbokien ; 

ISSUE TIII8 PROHIBITORY PROCLAMATION :— 

Idolatrous procossions have from of 
old been severely restricted, and local 
authorities permitting sucb to take place 
have held themselves liable to punish¬ 
ment, as the annals of history will snow.— 
A great taste for literature evinced itself at 
one time in the province, and sound com¬ 
mon sense prevailed; but since the rebellion 
occurred, civilization seems to have declined 
to a great extent, and to have given way to 
all sorts of superstitions practices, which 
have increased to an alarming degree. In 
the city and its adjacent dependencies there 
are numbers who unite together under- dif¬ 
ferent denominations, and who parade ima¬ 
ges of the gods about, in order to collect 
money. Against these abominable practi¬ 


ces the ex-Viceroy, Tso, was careful to issue 
proclamation. 

Wo, your Governor General and Govern¬ 
or, having just arrived in this place, are ap¬ 
prehensive lest these processions should 
again spring up, and are therefore anxious 
to put a stop to them before the evil spreads 
itself. Providence is pnrtial to no one, bat 

I nst in the extreme, os every one must 
mow. Will it bo argued that heaven will 
fail to protect children who are obedient, 
and who perform their duty in life without 
violating the laws, merely because they neg¬ 
lect to burn incense, and to worship in tho 
temple? [Certainly not] Will it be ad¬ 
mitted on the other hand that heaven will 
in the least spare those debased and lascivi¬ 
ous wretches who are ready to perpetrate 
any enormity, even though they consult the 
gods, and perform all the required ceremo¬ 
nies! [Certainly not.] The ancients tell 
us that one who is not able to serve his fath¬ 
er may enter the ancestral temple with 
great piety and sincerity, but his sacrifice 
will avail nun nothing. It is quite imma¬ 
terial whether a man worships Buddha or 
not, as long as he performs the moral duty 
incumbent upon him of pleasing his parents. 
This maxim is clear enough, and we feel 
confident that every man will bo able to 
appreciate it. 
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Amongst the vagabonds who used to ex¬ 
act subscriptions from the shopkeepers and 
people, were soldier and writers from the 
yamuns of civil and military officials, who 
for the protection they afforded-were allow¬ 
ed to fatten themselves on the share of the 
contributions which fell to them. It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that the strictest care 
should be exercised, to prevent the like oc¬ 
currences in the future. 

Permission will be granted to pray and 
return thanksgiving to the Tung-yii god 
[Huang-fei-hu] and the city god, in accord¬ 
ance with the custom which has prevailed 
hitherto; but on no account whatever will 
processions of the other gods be allowed, 
nor will countenance be given to the collec¬ 
tion of money for such nonsensical purposes. 

This second proclamation is issued for the 
information of the military and the people 
in general. In the event of any persons 
falling into their old ways (crimes) after its 
promulgation, the leader of them will be 
arrested and will suffer the penalty of the 
law, the ti-pao [in whose ward the proces¬ 
sion occurs] will also be punished, and the 
local authorities who fail in discovering 
such to be going on will be denounced 
without mercy. 

Let each one obey this special proclama¬ 
tion! 

T\mg-chih. 6 thyear, 3rd month. 1 1th day. 
[21st April, 1867.] 


(/'or Thf, Missionary Rtfosrdtr^ 

A FEW NOTES ON COTTON IN 
CJIINA. 


DY I.ING LOH CH\'. 


It appears that the cotton plant was not 
an indigenous production of tne soil of Chi¬ 
na, but introduced from abroad. The first 
notice of it we meet with is that contained 
in the “Tribute of Yu,” mentioned in the 
Shu King, or “ Historical Record,” as early 
as 2000 years B. C.—soon after the general 
dispersion mentioned in Scripture history. 
More than two thousand years later it is 
again mentioned as tribute* brought to Chi¬ 
na by “ distant foreigners.” According to 
tho researches of Dzii Kuang Ki, of the 
Ming dynasty, it further appears that cot¬ 
ton was not introduced and planted in Chi¬ 
na till the 12th or 13th century, only the 

* “ When superiors take anything of their inferiors, 
it is called tnxfntion]; and when inferiors present any 
thing to Ihcir superiors, it is culled tribute." 


t'luly, 

“lint” or manufactured goods of that arti¬ 
cle having been previously known ; for up 
to that date, says lie, “ no tax was levied on 
it, nor was it mentioned among the occupa¬ 
tions of the people, nor in the registers of 
food and commodities.” 

From whence it was introduced, or by 
whom, Chinese history—as far ns I have 
been able to ascertain—is silent, beyond tho 
bare mention, ns in the “Tribute of Yii” 
of “ island foreigners,” and at a more re¬ 
cent period of “distant foreigners.” Per¬ 
haps the most satisfactory clue to the source 
whence it was derived, is to be found in the 
etymology of tho word used at that remote 
period to designate it. It is evident that 
the words KUi pci aud Kxi pci , by which it 
was first known, are not. of Chinese origin, 
but are meaningless aud inexplicable aside 
from their particular use in designating that 
one object, and the names were given in 
imitation of the people to whom they 
were indebted for a knowledge of it. The 
same term occurs in the Latin, Greek, He¬ 
brew and Persian languages, modified to 
suit their different dialects, and variously 
written carbastis, fatrpasoo, kar/H(a and karbha*, 
all of which are of undoubted Indian ori¬ 
gin, the Sanscrit being “karpasa” and the 
Ilindee “kupas.” We are further led to 
believe cotton was introduced from India 
by the statement in Chinese history that the 
provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Fiihkien and 
lvwantung, first derived advantage from it, 
it being brought by ship to Canton and 
Fiihkien from the outside foreigners, while 
the people of Shansi and Shensi received it 
from over the western frontiers. 

Soon after the introduction of the plant 
in tire Sung or Yuen dynasty, it spread 
through all parts of tho empire, and com¬ 
pared with silk and hemp was pronounced 
a hundred fold more useful. The several 
provinces of the north and south vied with 
each other in its production and manufac¬ 
ture, and numerous treatises and manuals 
were written to encourage aud direct in 
its cultivation; but owing to certain causes, 
some of which I propose to notice briefly in 
this article, it seems to have degenerated in 
China, and is now far inferior, both as re¬ 
spects its quantity and quality, to that pro¬ 
duced in America and the western hemi¬ 
sphere generally. 

There are three varieties or species of 
cotton in China: the mlihpwi , or G. arbore- 
um ; tsau pun. or G. herbaceum, and the 
hv?a t or G. religiosum. The first is found 
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in Cochin China, India, Egypt and the 
United States, and is said to exist in the 
southern part of China. This species, doubt¬ 
less, Yielded tliat earliest mentioned in Chi¬ 
nese history brought as tribute. The tazhxoa 
is cultivated to a limited extent, and yields 
that quality known as nankin, or nankeen 
cotton. Tne tsau pun is more universal, be¬ 
ing extendvely known and cultivated in 
both the eastern and western hemispheres 
It is susceptible of great modifications aud 
changes, favorable or unfavorable, according 
to the soil and climate, or modes of culture 
to which it is subjected. What may have 
been the character of the original species 
first introduced into this conntry, we have 
now no means of ascertaining. There arc, 
however, ample reasons for believing it to 
liave been far superior to that at present ex¬ 
isting, i. e. as far as respects its excellence 
and trait-fulness; and should the same causes 
continue to operate in the future as in the 
past it is evident that a further deprecia¬ 
tion will inevitably ensue. I will now pro¬ 
ceed to notice some of those which appear 
to he most prevalent and disastrous. 

L Soil aud climate. There is perhaps no 
plant more delicate or susceptible of gentle 
treatment, or more grateful in its return, 
fchau the cotton plant, ft cannot endure 
damp, cold, or shade, but luxuriates and 
thrives best in a climate and soil which af¬ 


ford the happiest combination of heat, light 
and moisture. “ It seems to prefer the vi¬ 
cinity of the sea in any countries, and the 
interior in naturally damp climates.” For 
instance, in America it cannot be grown 
—except the species G. Barbadetwe—on the 
coast, out flourishes beautifully in regions 
varying from forty to ninety miles distant 
in the interior, it being confined for the most 
part between the thirtieth and thirty-sixth 
liucs of latitude, or immediately between 
the regions of excessive moisture on the oiTe 
hand, and excessive cold and damp on the 
* u “ A - J from - 


, judging from tliat in 
fruitful and excellent in 


other. As to soil, 
which it is most fruit 
quality, it requires a loose alluvial or light 
sandy soil, big ily impregnated with carbon¬ 
ate of lime. Such, without exception, are 
the characteristics of the famous cotton 
of the United States. As to the soil 
of China, so far as my observation or ac¬ 
quaintance extends, it is generally too low 
and damp, and hence too compact and heavy, 
and to a great extent, if not entirely, desti¬ 
tute of those essential elements of ft cotton 
Pfodueiag soil—sand and carbonate of limo. 


The 6trong periodical winds, also, which pre¬ 
vail to a greater or less extent through tho 
entire country, on account of its denuded, 
champaign nature; but more especially the 
annual falls of rain, whieh generally occur 
about the time of planting or early in the 
summer before its growth is attained or its 
fruit set, affect moat injuriously the cotton 
plant, and prejudice to a great extent both 
the climate and soil against its production. 

II. But by far the greatest injury it has 
to sustain, aside from that of improper cul¬ 
tivation, to lie mentioned presently, is that 
inflicted bv the persistent practice of Into 
planting, by winch its season is shortened 
fully two mouths, and in some instances even 
as much as three months. This practice, 
though brought about to somo extent by tho 
causes ahovo noted, is by no means absolute¬ 
ly necessitated by the climate, but origi¬ 
nates in that long established and peculiarly 
Chinese system of economy which requires 
uverv arable spot of ground to be-kept un¬ 
der bond of perpetual increase; and in or¬ 
der to which tne most strenuous and even 
arbitrary efforts are put forth to adjust the 
seasons of the several crops to each other, 
which as in the case of cotton results bo dis¬ 
astrously to the crop. Indeed, cotton re¬ 
quires, to develop and mature fully, the 
longest season of any staple production with 
which I am acquainted, and in America the 
crop is seldom finished in less than nine 
months, and often in not less than teu; 
whereas in China, by late planting, a forced 
and premature growth is effectea and the 
crop finished in less than two thirds of tliat 
time. The particular effect of this short 
season as experienced here is that the growth, 
as mentioned above, becomes hasty, prema¬ 
ture and dwarfed; while the pods or bolls 
are greatly reduced in size, and, as I have 
often observed, nearly os much as twenty or 
thirty per cent of them shrivel and refuse 
to reveal their treasures, or if forced to do 
so yield but a paltry gain of indifferent, 
staiued and unmarketable fibre. So univer¬ 
sal is this prematurity, and so perceptible 
its influence upon the ultimate yield and 
on the character of the seed for the next 
year's crop, that I often wonder this annual 
depreciation, encouraged for bo long, has not 
driven the plant wild altogether. 

III. But, as intimated above, one of the 
chief causes of Us great deterioration arises 
from the improper mode of planting and 
cultivation practised here, one that would 
not fail ultimately to deteriorate and destroy 
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it even in Texas. Among those who have 
written on the subject there seems to he 
much correct information, and many of their 
directions as to its cultivation are appropri¬ 
ate and excellent; but unfortunately there 
are but few who seem to be aware of what 
has been written for their edification, or 
who have the inclination or ability to prac¬ 
tise it- There arc no large plantations in 
China, though large landed proprietors arc 
not uncommon, the land being for the most 
part owned or leased and tenanted by innu 
lnerable small farmers, who though indus¬ 
trious and laborious to the utmost extent 
are yet powerless, for want of the means or 
the intelligence necessary to modify or cor¬ 
rect the prevailing errors of their present 
system—which I shall briefly enumerate, as 
follows;— 

1st. An improper preparation of the soil 
to receive the crop. Next to having a good 
soil is its early and thorough preparation 
by deep ploughing and thoroughly pulver¬ 
izing it, which cannot be done m China, on 
account of the low, damp nature of its soil, 
or the interference of a growing crop—es¬ 
pecially as the limited nature of the indi¬ 
vidual farms will not allow devoting a large 
part of them to that particular staple ex¬ 
clusively. 

2nd. An improper and highly injurious 
practice of sowing the seed broadcast, as in 
the case of wheat or barley, which precludes 
the possibility of proper cultivation. It is 
altogether a mistaken view to suppose 
that all that is necessary to a crop of 
cotton is to sow liberally and simply p uck 
out the weeds that might choke or hinder 
its growth. The soil Bnould be most thor¬ 
oughly loose and light at the time of plant¬ 
ing, and kept so during the whole period of 
its growth, otherwise its root will be shal¬ 
low, easily affected by drought or moisture, 
and the plant attain a ha6ty and dwarfed 
maturity without fruit. 

In conclusion I would suggest that by in¬ 
troducing proper seeds from thoroughly de¬ 
veloped cotton, and adopting a different 
system of cultivation, more compatible with 
the nature and demands of the plant, a 
great improvement may be brought about 
m this important article of Chinese com¬ 
merce. I have known foreign seed intro¬ 
duced and planted, but invariably, I believe, 
subject to the native mode of cultivation, 
which would prove unproductive even on 
the most approved lands of America, 

Shanghai, June, 1867. 


(/'or the Mtuionary Ittc&rder.) 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN THE 
CHINESE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

BY A STUDENT. 

[Concluded from Iasi month.] 

A sehmon beyond thirty or five and thirty 
minutes’ duration generally tires people so 
much that the all potent Morpheus finds it 
necessary to step in and relievo his patients 
from their anxiety by administering a dose of 
Ilia famous tincture of somnolency, which has 
the effect of causing them to be oblivious to 
all that is going on; and the result is that they 
lose the pith and marrow of the discourse by 
reason of its being protracted to too great a 
length. A long sermon hears an analogy in 
one respect to an article in a paper which oc¬ 
cupies several columns. Pcoplo are not dis¬ 
posed to listen to the former, nor are they will¬ 
ing to wade through the latter. 

There is a very prevaleut habit amongst 
us, and oue which is exceedingly contagious, 
of looking at tbo end of an article, to see how 
long it is, prior to perusing it. If it occupies 
only a column, it is read at once. If it covers 
two columns; some hesitation is evinced; and 
if it trends over any space beyond this, it ib 
quite possible that it may be abandoned alto¬ 
gether, unless it has the good fortune to pos¬ 
sess something startling and interesting. 

From these few preliminary remarks, the 
reason why I failed to finish the notice of the 
work before us in the preceding number of 
this paper will without much difficulty HUggcst 
itself. I had an idea that there was a possibil¬ 
ity of condensing all I required to say in the 
May number; and when I failed there, I felt 
confident of being able to accomplish my task 
in the June issue. But the plain fact was that 
I found so many more words calling for notice 
than I anticipated, and on the other hand I 
was so afraid of taking up too much space in 
the paper, that I decided to reserve a portion 
for the present month. I have but a few more 
words to extract from “Progressive Lessons” 
before I close; hence the present remarks will 
be condensed into a small space. 

It may be noticed at times that the sound of 
a character is written in two different ways.—■ 
This is attributable to my employing the or¬ 
thography hi the book before us when giving 
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a quotation, and using our own Peking orthog¬ 
raphy when introducing a new character, or 
when dissecting a sentence. 

Mr. Edkins doubtless derived the meaning 
of A la chHng from the same source 
whence he procured that of ^ If mu itrh. 
In the Becond part of this notice I mentioned 
that there was much edification to reward the 
man who might happen to stumble across the 
characters last given; let me now add that 
there is iufinitely more information for him 
who meets with 

These two characters occur on p. 60, and we 
learn to our groat gratification that they mean 
gtwibier, a mineral green. It is impossible to 
conjecture how such a mistake as this can have 
crept into Mr. Edkins’ work at aft. The char¬ 
acters ia chHng do not mean gambicr , 

nor did they ever moan it. Smalts, which is 
an oxide of cobalt, and which is not'n mineral 
green but a mineral blue colour, will bo much 
nearer the desired mark. Another remark 
may not he irrelevant here, and that is, that if 
a dictionary had been oonsulted, it would have 
elicited the fact that gambicr belongs'to the 
vegetable and >iof! to tho mineral kiogdom. 

On p. 87, two different meanings arc given 
to jjjlj la. One is to amputate, which of course 
involves the employmeut of a knife; the other 
is to cut with scissors. The character here giv¬ 
en by Mr. Edkins is not properly la at all, 
though many Chineso when consulted on the 
point will tell you that there is no difference 
between la and t£u. La, however, should 
have an extra stroke in it, and be written thus, 
t|}|J. It only means to cut with a knife, and 
not with scissors. The character chicn is 
the one in general use when wo have reason to 
apeak of cutting with scissors. The same char- 
actor (j^lj) occurfl on p. 90, and bears tbo sound 
of t'sl, to sting. It requires some qualification 
hero, as it only means to be stung by stinging 
nittUs, and is not used in the general sense of 
to stbig , a a we understand it. ^ chS is the 
character which will represent to sting far bet¬ 
ter than ij£|J tz'u. 

Mr. Edkins is slightly wrong in his render¬ 
ing of the two sentences {pp. 50 and 51), ppj 


the two men were 

both admired , and *]| — 7 ^ 

||j fii the one would not admit 

that he was good. The meaning is really very 
simple. The character docs not mean were 
in the first sentence, nor was in the second, but 
had/ neither docs ^ mean both, but each .— 
if hao ch‘u docs not mean good* but 
advantage. Let us now proceed to construct, 
the first sentence. The two men each had 
some good thing. This in good English will 
read. Each of the. two men gained something, 
or, Each of the two men reaped some advan¬ 
tage. To say each one is pretty much equiva¬ 
lent to saying both is true, doubtless; but it 
has no influence on the assertion that I havo 
made, to the effect that means each, and 
not both. Tho second of the two sentences I 
have just quoted may be rendered, This one 
will not acbunoledge that he has gained any¬ 
thing. 

In conclusion, let me quote one more sentence 
which Mr. Edkins, with all his erudition, ap¬ 
pears to have misunderstood. It may be found 
on p. 86, and is, ^ $ ?fZ 

—and this is translated, Even if he can in no 
case do it. The insertion of the if hero im¬ 
plies some doubt, whereas there ia no doubt 
whatever. Tho first character, ^ wan, means 
ten thousand, and the second, —• yi, one/ and 
we need not travel far to ascertain that the 
meaning is ten thousand to one. Now, ten 
thousand chances against one chance involves 
a difficulty which is next to insurmountable, 
and therefore we cannot reconcile this fact with 
an if, which, I have just said, implies some 
doubt. The sentence will read much better, 
and will correspond more closely to the Chi¬ 
nese context, if written, It is impossible for 
him to succeed, or, He can in no wise accom- 
plish his end. 

There are two or three weak points in the 
remarks I made in the last number of the 
“Recorder,” which I was unable to recti¬ 
fy at the time, for obvious reasons. Thcy 
are however very unimportant, and barely 

* Except in the aemse of obtaining something good, 
when it is of courac equivalent to advantage. 
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worth a reference. I demurred in one place to 
the use of jjlj to select, and I still demur to it. 
The meaning I gave was to distribute) which is 
hardly as good as to separate. To separate 
precious stones and to select them are some¬ 
what analogous, though not very much so. If 
one person were to lay a heap of diamonds be¬ 
fore auother, and to tell him to select all the 
good ones, this M ould be much more satisfac¬ 
tory to him than if he M ere merely told to sep¬ 
arate the good ones from the bad. 

Though I have picked out sentences hero and 
there of questionable meaning, the book of Mr. 
"Belkins as a whole is entitled to much culogi- 
um, as it was the best book that had been pub¬ 
lished up to the issue of the late work of Mr. 
W adc. 


A CHINESE PR O CL A MA TION. 

Rev. M. J. KtiOM'lton, in u letter dated Ning- 
po, May 21st, 1807, encloses a copy of a cer¬ 
tain official document, M’hich we here repro¬ 
duce, together with remarks of that gentleman: 
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“ I forward a copy of a proclamation issued, 
it is said by the Viceroy, Tso, which was post¬ 
ed up in Kinghwa fu, Hangchow, and Niugpo, 
and I suppose, in other cities of this province. 
Its primary reference seems to be to a class 


of disorderly Buddhist vegetarians, but he also 
speaks of false religions which have been intro¬ 
duced from woc-c/nt, ‘outside places/ The 
distinct magistrate at Ivinghwa told me that 
Christianity was included among the false reli¬ 
gions ’ referred to in the proclamation, and he 
referred to it in au official document as author¬ 
ity for deciding a ease against a native Chris¬ 
tian, and for proscribing Christianity. Tho 
magistrate used the proclamation (whatever 
may have been its original design) a9 authori¬ 
ty for treating native Christians in his district 
as outlaws. The native Christiana in King¬ 
hwa regarded the proclamation as an intended 
thrust at Christianity, aa well as some other 
sects of religionists. They said that it M as re¬ 
ported that a village in the Fookien province, 
inhabited by a Buddhist sect of vegetarians, 
had been utterly destroyed, and that this proc¬ 
lamation had some reference to that. They 
believed that the Mording was obscure and 
general on purpose to give those officials who 
chose to avail themselves of it, occasion to se¬ 
cretly persecute native Christians. 

“ I fonvard it to enquire tho particulars of 
the massacre of the village referred to above, 
and, also, the history of the proclamation.— 
What are the views and disposition of the 
Viceroy, 7io, respecting Christianity ? Have 
you seen the enclosed proclamation, and do 
you know the design of the Viceroy in issuing 

it?” 

Noth. —The above proclamation has been 
discussed by the missionaries at Foochow. It 
is thought here that the Viceroy had no refer¬ 
ence to Christianity in putting it forth, although 
its peculiar phraseology has been commented 
upon. Some time since the Viceroy organized 
an expedition against a village in tho province, 
and severely punished the inhabitants for cer¬ 
tain acts of trespass on neighboring lands.— 
Further than this we arc unable to impart im 
formation on the Bubjcct. 


.... Christianity should not be judged by 
its worst, but by its best specimens, for 
even in the best it has much to contend 
with; and if the world is so bad with Chris¬ 
tianity, what would it be without it? Lot 
fhc darkness and pollution of heathenism 
answer. 
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(Fbr 7%* tffuiOHary Rtaxrdtr.) 

THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


«Y REV. M. J. KXOWLTON. 


Tue following statistics of the number of 
Chinese that arrived in California and departed 
from there, from the year 1852 to the middle 
of 1865,1 cut from “The New York Mercan¬ 
tile Journal.” They may be relied upon, I sup¬ 
pose, as correct. 


Year*. 

Arrival*. 

Departures. 

1832. 



1853. 



1834. 


1833. 


.8,478 

1868. 

...4,807. 


1857. 



1868. 



185«. 


.2,718 

1880. 


.2^068 

1861. 


.3,778 

J862. 



1BC3. 



186*. 



1865.(6 month*) 

...2,382. 


Arrival*, 

96,487 

38,196 

Departure*, 

38,106 


Difference, 

58,291 



From the difference between arrivals and 
departures, viz. 58,291, the number of deaths 
should be deducted, and as the Chinese will 
not consent to bo buried in a foreign land, sta¬ 
tistics show that during the above period, there 
were 13,040 coffins sent from San Francisco to 
China. Deducting this amount from the 58,291 
we have 45,251 os the number of Chinese in 
California in June, 1865. This does not include 
births, which could not have been very numer¬ 
ous, as the number of feraAles in California, 
according to the last census, in 1860, was but 
1,760; and the number of births may have 
been balanced by the deaths that occurred in 
tho mining aud other distant regions, their re¬ 
mains not having been returned to San Fran¬ 
cisco and shipped to China. To obtain the 
sum of the present Chinese population in Cal¬ 
ifornia, we must add the number of arrivals 
during nearly the lost two years, and the 
number of births, and deduct the number of 
deaths and departures. If we reckon the ar¬ 
rivals at 14,000, births 2,000, and deaths and- 
departures 4,000, we have about 57,000 as the 
present number of Chinese in California. The 
number of females, wemay reasonably suppose, 


has iucreased during the last seven years from 
1,760 to some 4,000. 

Now that a line of steamers has commenced 
running between California and China, probably 
the emigration to that bud of gold, will greatly 
increase, and it is to bo hoped and expected 
that there will be a greater proportion of the 
better class of emigrants who will go. 

In view of the above facts, two questions of 
great interest naturally arise. One is, what is 
to be the influence of this strong Asiatic ele¬ 
ment on the future development of California f 
A Son Francisco paper, speaking of the work¬ 
ing class of Chinese immigrants, says: “We 
cannot claim that the Chinaman is fitted for all 
kinds of toil, but in a certain degree lie is re¬ 
markably useful. Whether employed in tho 
factory, id the field, or in the preliminary la¬ 
bors of the railroad, there is always something 
to bo made of him. His sobriety is proof 
against every species of temptation; his pa¬ 
tience is unequalled; he offers his muscle at a 
price always less than others; and is generally 
content with the mines abandoned by the white 
men.” It is stated that 12,000 Chinese laborers 
are employed on the Pacific Railroad, and it is 
contemplated to increase that number to 24,00.0. 
No doubt that when that road is completed, 
many Chinese will find employment in the great 
rice, cotton, and cane growing sections of tho 
IT. S. Already they have penetrated into all 
the states and territories on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Still, California will remain 
the ohief place where they oongregate, aud her 
public works, her various departments of in¬ 
dustry, and the development of her vast re¬ 
sources, will for the most part command their 
labor. Tho gold and silver mines will also ever 
remain a great source of attraction, and be 
greatly developed by their labor. But the in¬ 
fluence of the Chinese is by no means confined 
to the department of manual labor; their fond¬ 
ness for trade also finds a wide scope for oper¬ 
ation in California. Some of the Chinese mer¬ 
chants in San Francisco are known to have ac¬ 
quired considerable wealth. It is evident that 
the Chinese arc destined to exert a great influ¬ 
ence upon California, and the other States, in 
the way of productive industry and trade. And 
whether they will contaminate the residents of 
the States, with their Asiatic duplicity and 
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meanness, remains to be seen. They hare so 
little regard for or knowledge of politics, that 
they will exert little influence in, that direction, 
at least for a long period to come. 

Another question of special interest to all 
who are interested in the welfare of Chino, is, 
what influence will the Chinese who visit Cal¬ 
ifornia receive from their contact with western 
civilization and Christianity f and what influ¬ 
ence. will they bear back with them, and commu¬ 
nicate to their countrymen, on their return to 
their native land f It cannot be but that a 
great influence will be exerted upon them for 
good or ill. Western improvements and won¬ 
derful inventions, western boundless activity 
and iddomitable enterprise, must give their 
sluggish Asiatic minds a jog. Their minds must 
bp somewhat enlarged; their wits sharpened; 
their characters acquire more energy and force; 
and they must obtain many new ideas of what 
human ingenuity and skill, and enlightened in¬ 
telligence, ore capable of achieving. But what 
will be of 8tilt greater value to them perhaps, 
they must perceive, and the more intelligent 
and thoughtful must keenly feel their inferiority 
in intelligence, skill, and enterprise; in short, in 
everything that makes a people prosperous, 
great, and powerful. Their self conceit must 
suffer some abatement, and thus the way may 
be prepared for their receiving new ideas from 
foreigners, not only on material subjects, but 
also on those moral and religious. Their dream, 
that their jiation long since arrived at the acme 
of perfection, nnd contains all the wisdom to 
which mortals can attain, must be dissipated; 
an impulse in the direction of progress must be 
received, and a desire awakened to ace some 
improvement in their native land. 

Nor are these mere inferences. Those 
brought into contact with them, and who have 
noted the effect of western civilization upon 
them, testify to the fact that they do receive 
the impressions above mentioned. Indeed, we 
witness the same effects produced upon tbe 
minds of the Chinese here who are brought 
roost in contact with foreigners, and see most 
of foreign skill and art and enterprise. The 
purchase and use of steamers; the adoption of 
foreign military tactics and foreign arms; the 
increasing use of articles of foreign manufac¬ 
ture: the employment of foreigners m custom 


houses; the sending of commissioners to be- 
come acquainted with the sources of power 
manifested by western nations; the desire of 
the government to become acquainted with the 
lawB of nations, as inchoated by favoring the 
translation of a work on that subjeot, and 
adopting it as a kind of text book in tbe For¬ 
eign Office; the calling of a man from his re¬ 
tirement to become an officer in the Foreign 
Office, on account of bis geographical knowl¬ 
edge, who a few years ago was degraded from 
office for writing a truthful geography; the em¬ 
ployment of foreign gentlemen to inBtruot 
classes of native students in' western languages, 
with a view to their becoming interpreters to 
government; and especially, os mentioned in 
the April number of the “Recorder”—in the 
article entitled “Signs of Progress in China” 
—the fact that the Imperial sanction bos been 
given, in answer to a remarkable menforial 
from the Board of Foreign Affairs, to the es¬ 
tablishment of a school for learning western 
science—the special point in the memorial being 
the fact that, “the necessity that China should 
devise means for giving strength to herself 
has by this time reached its highest extreme, 
and no man of discernment believes otherwise 
than that the way to strengthen ourselves con¬ 
sists in pursuing certain of the European stud¬ 
ies, and in the manufacture of foreign applian¬ 
ces;”-—all these and other like facts show 
clearly that tbe contact of the Chinese with 
foreigners is having a great effect upon them, 
notwithstanding their pride, exclusiveness, and 
inveterate aversion to change. And no doubt 
tens of thousands of Chinese are returning 
from California with similar impressions deeply 
made upon their minds, and will communicate 
them to their countrymen to a greater or less 
extent. 

The religions influence exerted upon tbeir 
minds has hitherto been indirect, rather than 
direct. But one missionary, the Rev. W. A. 
Loomis, of the Presbyterian Board, is, I be¬ 
lieve, direotly engaged in propagating Chris¬ 
tianity among the tens of thousands of Chinese 
in California! He has organized a small church. 
There is also, no doubt, some incidental labor 
performed by other persons. But that only 
one missionary should be devoted to the spir¬ 
itual welfare of such a multitude of heathen in 
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a Christian land* shows sad remissness on the 
part of Christians in this important field. A 
somewhat plausible excuse, perhaps, may be 
found in the fact that it costs bo much more to 
support a missionary in California than in Chi¬ 
na. Still, this seems to be more than offset by 
the duty of Christians to care for the heathen 
who hive come to their doors, and by the en¬ 
couraging circumstance that they are very 
much isolated from those strong influences 
which in their native land bind them to the 
superstitions and idolatrous customs of their 
ancestors. It is to be devoutly hoped that 
other societies will establish missions among 
them speedily. 

Although so little is done in a direct way for 
these California Chinese, no doubt a strong in¬ 
direct influence is exerted upon their minds in 
dispelling superstitious notions, and convincing 
them of the superiority of Christianity over 
heathenism. In a recent letter in the “ Now 
York Tribune” from Dr. D. J. Mncgownn, 
who in California and on board ship for Hong¬ 
kong, saw much of them and conversed freely 
with them, I notice he gives the following as 
the result of his observations:— 

■' In some respect* it must bo confessed that they have 
deteriorated. Assuming that they wore all avaricious, 
dishonest, and licentious at starting, they have experi¬ 
enced much that was calculated to confirm them In vice. 
I can seo little promise of good to China from the 2.Q00 
or so, who annually return with California gold, and 
California experience. Tet their conceit has obviously 
suffered some abatement; they feel their inferiority in 
matters material, if not jnoroL And their superstitions 
have suffered abrasion; for instance, they hove renoun¬ 
ced their eeomontlc notion which leads their country¬ 
men in China to result the introduction of the electric 
telegraph, from fear that it will disturb the currents of 
luck that are supposed to be flowing about the land. 
Oar Chinese passengers ecout the idea of the tih ticn 
low—iron wire letter—exerting any baneful influence in 
regions throngh which it passes, 

“There Is also a general skepticism as regards the 
power of their gods. In a vessel going to San Francisco 
tbs images of their gods receive as much attention as 
On shore, bnt in tho return voyage they are found with¬ 
out Images, employing instead a picture, which receivos 
but little homage. Twice on tho vovnge an altar wag 
extemporized; a raisin box was turned on one end and 
iMed aa a shrine, in which a picture of Holy Mother 
Queen of Heaven wae placed, end by the aide, stuck iu 
holes, were lighted candles and incense sticks. Vory 
few, however, manifested interest in tho ceremony.— 
In this way the influence of the far West (a beginning 
to be felt in the far East. Steam, electricity, art, and 
■deuce will accomplish something, Christianity more; 
bet Chinese civilization will ever rotain its peculiar 
Christies. The direct religious influence exercised 
°? /?*** returning immigrants has been hardly appre¬ 
ciable yet one of thsir number, a member of the church 
14 S,J5 Francisco by the Rev. W. A. Loomis, 
'-Uabito under ®ost adverse circumstances, to much 
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Christian principle that no one can doubt the power of 
the Gospel to regenerate Chinamen." 

The so are sober views of the influence that 
Christianity has exerted upon the muds of 
these people; still it is admitted that some im¬ 
portant preparatory impressions have been re¬ 
ceived. There has been an “abatement” of 
“their conceit;” “their superstitions have su£ 
fered abrasion;” “there is also a general skep¬ 
ticism as regards their gods;” and “one of 
their number exhibits, under most adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, so much Christian principle that 
no ono can doubt the power of the gospel to 
regenerate Chinamen.” This, probably, is a 
fair epitome of tho general influence of Chris¬ 
tianity upon the minds of Chinese visiting Cal¬ 
ifornia. It is a preparatory influence that is 
rapidly being communicated to tho Chinese 
throughout China, and is preparing the way 
for the glorious triumphs of the gospel, “ when 
the rimes of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord.” 

Ningfo, June, 1867. 


.... Tho “ Missionary Advocate,” organ 
of the Am. M. E. Missionary Society, has 
tho following: “Mr. Brown, now a mis¬ 
sionary of the Reformed Dutch Church at 
Yokohama, was formerly in charge of the 
Morrison School at Hongkong, and on his 
return to this country he Drought with him 
three Chinese youth, who were several 
years at Monson Academy. Their names 
were "Wong Shing, Yung wing, and Wong 
Fun. The first of these, Shing, after a 
residence of two years, returned to China, 
where he has been connected with the 
office of the “ China Mail ” as an editor and 
translator, and lately he has been called to 
take charge of an important school at 
Shanghai. Yung Wing, after a residence 
of four years at MonBon, entered Yale Col¬ 
lege, where he graduated in 1854. Ho was 
distinguished in college for his attainments 
in English literature, and won several pri¬ 
zes for composition. After his return to 
China he was a successful merchant, and in 
1864 he was sent to this country as an 
agent of the Cliinese government with an 
important commission. His nephew, Yung 
Sum Yow, is now in Monson Academy. 
Wong Fun fitted for college at Monson, 
and entered Edinburgh University in ac¬ 
cordance with the wisnes of his natron, Mr. 
Shortrcdc, a native of Scotland.” 
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THE MI SSIONARY REC ORDER. 

FOOQHOW, CHINA, JULY, 1S67. 

EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—Wo congratulate our readers on the ap¬ 
pearance of “ The Recorder ” for this and 
the previous month. We ate sure the 
friends of the enterprise will be more than 
satisfied with the variety and ability ot 
original matter furnished by our contrib¬ 
utors. 

—We present this month the second ar¬ 
ticle of the series on “Native Agency.” 
The author fills a prominent position at an 
important missionary center, and will not fail 
to discuss ably the theme which now occupies 
his pen. We trust other missionaries will 
give us the result of their experience, and 
their mature thoughts, on this subject—sec¬ 
ond in interest and importance to no other 
in connection with the work of God in 
China. 

—Rev. M. J. Knowlton contributes a val¬ 
uable paper. The immigration of the Chi¬ 
nese into California has already increased to 
such a magnitude as to excite grave discus¬ 
sion in religious and political circles on the 
other side of the Pacific. This movement, 
moreover, may yet have an important bear¬ 
ing on missious in this land. The Mission¬ 
ary Society of the Am. M. I). Church has 
made an appropriation for the present year 
with a view to sending the word of life to 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast; and we 
hope the day is not distant when an effi¬ 
cient corps of laborers, representing differ¬ 
ent Societies, will be placed in that inter¬ 
esting field. 

—Wo arc pleased to learn that Dr. Hep¬ 
burn’s Japanese Dictionary is now complet¬ 
ed. A’correspondent, writing to us from 
Shanghai, says: “ It is a neat affair, credit¬ 
able alike to its author and the publisher, 
and finds ready sale. Indeed, a J"apanese 
merchant attempted to secure the monopoly 
of the whole edition—about 1400.” 

—We have not received the last one or 


two numbers of “ Notes and Queries.”— 
Doubtlws the publication maintains its orig¬ 
inally distinctive and useful character; but 
of this wo would be pleased to judge from 
personal inspection. Mr. Publisher, wo 
cannot afford to lose your magazine from 
our list of exchanges. 

—Our thanks are due the Rev. Wm. Lob- 
sclieid for several pamphlets received, in¬ 
cluding “ Select Phrases in the Canton Di¬ 
alect,” “ The religion of the Dayaks, and 
the Political, Social and Religious Consti¬ 
tution of the Natives on the West Coast of 
Formosa,” &c. 


... .In a private letter from Dr. Charles 
Dorat, Santa Anna, State of Salvador, Cen¬ 
tral America, he says:—“ I will mention a 
curious case of native surgery I witnessed 
a short time ago. The patient had received 
a severe stab in the abdomen, from which 
protruded about half a yard of intestine 
and a portion of omentum, the former hav¬ 
ing a longitudinal slit about three inches 
long. On my arrival I found an Indian 
** medico ” had sewed up the wound with 
the nippers of a large ant. The insect, 
which is very savage, was taken by the 
body and its head presented to the united 
lips of the wound, which it bit and held 
fast. The operator then, by a pinch of the 
fingers. killed the ant [nipping off its body 
and ?] leaving its head fixed to the intestine. 
Another ana another ant thus applied, 
to the number of a dozen or fifteen, ef¬ 
fected this singular suture. The intestine 
was replaced, and no inflammation ensuing, 
the man recovered speedily. This curious 
practice is said to be usual in this part 
of Central America.” 

.... There are in Turkey indications of 
a deep-rooted hostility to Christianity. A 
murderous assault upon a missionary and 
native preacher at Zeitoon has taken place. 
Zeitoou is a large Armenian town not far 
from Aleppo. It contains some twenty 
Protestants, and many more enlightened 
Armenians. 


.... The Arabic language is spoken very 
extensively in the interior of Africa. Profess¬ 
or Blyden, of the Liberia College, ascertain¬ 
ed tins from two Mohammedan priests, with 
whom he came in contact. He has deter¬ 
mined to introduce the Btudy of the language 
with a view of facilitating commercial inter¬ 
course with the native tnbes. 
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NOTES ON A JOURNEY UP THE 
RIVEli IIAN. 


BY A. WYLIE, ESQ. 


[Concluded from last month.] 

Leaving Seaag-yuug, we were at fs m 
ChQh-tcaou poo, a town fourteen miles 
distant, on the morning of the 9th. In the 
wet season this is on the river side, but was 
now about a quarter of a mile distant, inconse¬ 
quence of the fall of the water. A little high¬ 
er up on the opposite shore, a temple is seen 
picturesquely built in a recess of the rock. 
This is the entrance to a curious cave, which 
tradition will have it, extends thirty miles, or 
as some assert, even as far as the province of 
bvx-chuen. I could not learn however, that 
there was any record of the transit having 
ever been made. Unwilling to spare the time 
for an extensive exploration, I merely pene¬ 
trated a few hundred yards, the way being led 
by a priest with a torch. For that distance I 
found a very complex series of passages, some¬ 
times through apertures little more than two 
feet high, opening out into chambers, eight or 
ten feet from the floor to the roof. The rock 
consists of kaou-lin, the material of which fine 
porcelain is made, and the water having perco¬ 
lated through the roof, was collected at places 
in small pools, while a ray of daylight from 
above in one part, gave an agreeable relief to 
the gloom of the vaulted galleries. 

Towards evening we stopped for the night at 
^ fjij Tsze-ho on the right bank, a town 
curiously built up the abrupt face of a rocky 
hill; the streets forming successive terraces, 
connected by long and steep flights of stone 
steps. The principal street is on the summit 
of the hill, and forms the commencement of the 
high road toKtih-ohing, the district city. 

On the morning of tbo 10th, we were op¬ 
posite the town of ^ Jjij' T‘ac-ping teen, 
a busy trading place, where the river is about 
a mile wide; but a large portion of the bed in 
the centre was now above water, and it was 
with difficulty that the ferry boats, drawing 


about a foot, could pick a channel deep enough 
to cross over. This, like many of the towns 
along the river, baB been enclosed by a mud 
wall for defence against the rebels. 

The same day we stopped at Jjpj ^ Meaou- 
tan, a 6mall but busy town, where we met a 
very friendly reception. A theatrical filtc of 
several days* duration was in process, bo that 
a large accession of visitors had arrived from 
the surrounding country. 

On the 12th about mid-day we were at ths 
town of A® Seen-jin too, a poor¬ 
looking place that appeared to have seen 
better days. 

Almost from the commencement of our 
journey, rumours bad reached us of the fame of 
IIP Laou-ho kow as a place of trade, 
and our approach to this great emporium on 
the. 13th, fully confirmed any previous antici¬ 
pations as to its magnitude. Nearly five miles 
in length, with a vast accumulation of shipping, 
the extraordinary traffic was scarcely if at all 
inferior to Fan-oning. As far as we were con¬ 
cerned indeed, the intense curiosity of the 
inhabitants was even more oppressive at first 
thau at the latter place. Their disposition 
towards us was most friendly, and but for the 

f iresence of some of the baser portion of a 
awless soldiery, everything had passed over 
on the most amicable terms. What threatened 
at fir6t to mar the mutual good feeling how¬ 
ever, proved eventually a means of security to 
us; for the naval commander of the district 
seeing us getting into straits, very generously 
sent a gun-boat alongside to preserve order, 
and acted towards us m a way of which I am 
bound to speak in the highest praise. The seat 
of government for the district of Kwang-hwa 
has recently been removed to this place, on 
account of its great commercial importance; a 
new city having been built here at the southern 
end of the town. The old district city lies 
inland some few mileB to the north-east. 

Tbo morning of the third day we took our 
departure from Laou-ho kow, and early the 
following day were at MUX3 Seaou- 
kcang kow, a village at the outlet of the 
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Tan-ho, ono trunk of which rises in Ho-nan, 
but the longer one in Shen-se, passing the cities 
of-Shang-chow, Shan-yang, Shang-nan and Che- 
chow, and crossing the border at the town of 
King-tszc kwan. This was formerly the way 
to Se-gan, the capital of Shen-sc; but now it 
has become almost impassable, on accouut of 
the bandit hordes by which it is infested ; and 
passengers wishing to reach that city generally 
make the very circuitous route to Iling-gan 
foo city, Borne three hundred miles higher up 
the Han. 

The hills now close in on both sides down 
to the river, covered with a scanty vegetation 
and low brush-wood, cottages scattered here 
and there, enclosed in clumps of trees with 
prettily diversified colours, from tho red of the 
Siding tallow tree to the bright green pine. 
A few miles further on stands a nigh rocky 
island in the middle of the river, formerly 
named ft ft Tsang-lang, being the name 
by which this part of the river is designated 
in the “Tribute of Yu.” As we passed this 
island on our return, it was reported that 
gangs were out pressing boats for the imperi¬ 
alist service, and we found a great number of 
the small native craft taking refuge on the south 
side of the rook, the boatmen afraid to move 
up or down, but being in a position to evade 
their pursuers, by wheeling round to the north 
side enould circumstances require it. 

A very large space inside tho city of Kcun- 
ohow is occupied by a Taouist temple, built 
by the emperor of the Ming during the Yung* 
lo period. This was originally in a princely 
style of magnificence, but is now very muon 
gone to decay. During tho two days We 
remained at this city numerous pilgrim proces¬ 
sions arrived, some from great distances, the 
devotees carrying their umbrellas, provisions 
for the way, and offerings, in bundles strapped 
across their backs. Each cortege had a number 
of bannors, bearing the constellation Ursa- 
major and other Taouist emblems. These peo¬ 
ple were bound for Woo-tang shan, a mountain 
of great celebrity, two days’ distance to tho 
south of the city, which is reputed holy ground 
in the Taouist ritual. It iB said to be a most 
romantic spot, and the favour of the idol en¬ 
shrined there is believed to be of great efficacy; 
so that for six months in the year, from autumn 
to spring, the number of worshippers who 
visit the place is something extraordinary, and 
the consequent emoluments of the resident 
fraternity proportionate. 

The water of the river now becomes sensibly 
clear and shallower as we advance, a hard stony 
bottom taking the place of the muddy- bed in 
the lower part of the course; and we get more 
closely hemmed in by steep and lofty hills. 
Much of theso consists of limestone. Not¬ 
withstanding the abruptness of the declivity, 


cultivation is carried to a great height by the 
industrious inhabitants, but the nature of the 
soil is not calculated to afford very luxuriant 
crops. 

The only other town we pas6 before reaching 
the foo city is vjp fffi pj Gan-yang kow, 
a place of no great importance on the left bank; 
and after the passage of several rapids, we 
arrived opposite tho prefectural city of Yun- 
yang on the 21st, a distance of six hundred 
miles from Hankow. As the river then was, 
tho city stood about half a mile distant, across 
a sand flat; but the water had fallen fifteen 
feet, and we were told it would go down eight 
inches more by midwinter. It begins to in¬ 
crease again about April. There is one good 
street in the city, witn a tolerable retail trade, 
but it is by no means a place of much com¬ 
merce, and there wero scarcely any junks. 
There were three camps with a commandant 
and about fifteen hundred soldiers. Wc ob¬ 
served here a simple contrivance for grinding 
wheat; a small boat is moored in the stream, 
with an axis across carrying two wheels, and 
these being driven by the current give motion 
to the stones inside. 

Having met with somo pieces of flint on the 
shore, I found on enquiry there were quarries 
of the mineral higher up the river, in Shen-sc. 
This is an interesting coincidence with the 
“Tribute of Yu,” where we find flint arrow 
heads named among the articles of impost; 
and grindstones also And their way down the 
river. 

I noticed several members of the Bimian tribe, 
which arc caught high up in Shen-sc, beyond 
the sources of the Han. Wild animals have 
no doubt for the greater part disappeared 
before the increase of population; yet some 
denizens of the forest arc said still to be found 
among tho Shen-sc mountains. But if theso 
have given way, their place seems now to be 
occupied by a race in some respects scarcely 
less brutal. The intestine strife that ba9 been 
carried on for some time past between the 
Mohammedans and other Chinese in Shcn-sc 
and Kan-suh has greatly desolated these prov¬ 
inces, and there appears little prospect of o 
stop being put to the present merciless state 
of affairs. The remembrance of the treacherous 
conduct of the Chinese authorities in the mat¬ 
ter of Jchangir, the Mohammedan chief, still 
rankles in the breasts of his co-rcligionists, and 
they are far too numerous a section of the 
population to be disregarded. It is difficult to 
foresee what the thing will grow to. 

Here ray trip up the Hau came to a terminus. 
Although it was my intention originally to 
have gone farther, various reasons induced roe 
now to return. More than four hundred miles 
yet remain to be explored, probably in eoiue 
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respects the most attractive part of the 
course. 

A great hindrance to the freedom of travel 
in that direction at present is the proximity 
of the n£en/el, so called. When at Fan-ching 
on our way up, they were being driven south¬ 
ward from Shau-tuog by the imperial troops, 
and had encamped in great numbers at Nan- 
yang, about a hundred miles to the north-cast; 
so that all intercourse with the north was cut 
off for the time. While wo were at Ynn-yang, 
official scouts arrived, with the news that they 
were coming np by the course of the Yellow 
river, had passed Tung-kwan, and were spread¬ 
ing over the country south of Sc-gan foo, 
intending to get to the city of Harr-enung on 
the Han river. I have since heard np distinct 
statement of their movements in that direction. 
I could get no reliable estimate of their num¬ 
ber, but believe it must bo very great. The 
natives generally g3ve a hundred thousand as 
4 round number. On my return to Fnn-ching, 
I found the whole body had gone on the west¬ 
ern expedition, and left the great north road 
through Ho-nan open; taking advantage of 
which I left the river, made my way overland 
to Kae-fung foo, and thence to Teen-tsin and 
Peking. 

Regarding the circulation of the Scriptures, 
my experience was of a most encouraging char¬ 
acter. At all the places named above and many 
others wo disposed of considerable numbers, 
far indeed beyond ray anticipations. I have 
observed many indications that our work is ap¬ 
preciated by the more thoughtful of the natives, 
and believe this is the seed-time of a great 
harvest in the future. To say there arc no 
discouragements would neither accord with 
facta nor reason; but we believe the work is 
God's, and he will vindicate his own cause. 
Nor do I look upon the tenacity of the Chi¬ 
nese for established doctrines and customs 
as the least hopeful view of the case. We 
arc thereby encouraged to believe that when 
they do adopt new views, it will surely be the 
result of overpowering cvidenec. Lot ua not 
be weary in the work, for Magna est veritas 
ct prvDvalcbit' I believe the Bible is emphatic¬ 
ally the Book for China; and I cannot ap¬ 
preciate that man's theology who fears the result 
of an extensive distribution; nor do I think he 
has read to much advantage the history of the 
Chinese mind, who behoves that there exist 
impassable barriers to the entrance of gospel 
truth among the myriads of this vast empire. 

Shangiiai, Juno, 1867. 


... ; A significant fact is mentioned by a res¬ 
ident in Yokohama, that he saw a Japanese 
enter a shop and purchase a dozen copies of 
Webster’s English Dictionary, and carry them 
away with him.—[Flying Dragon. 


(/‘or T\e Mittionary JteoorJir.) 

A MISSIONARY VISIT TO CH'AQ 
CHOU FOO. 

[Concluded from the June Dumber.] 

By next morning, the report that a foreign¬ 
er had entered Cb‘ao Chou Foo had widely 
spread through the city, and before we had 
well finished breakfast a large and rather noisy 
crowd had gathered outside our premises, im¬ 
patient to get admission. On opening tho gate, 
a crowd of people, old and young, at once pour¬ 
ed in upon us, eagerly desirous of seeing and 
hearing the stranger. After their curiosity had 
been in some measure gratified, they gradually 
withdrew, wbilcothers iu like manner took their 
place. The supply was thus kept up the wholo 
day, so that it was no easy matter to get a 
short interval for rest or refreshment. A day 
or two spent in this way impressed us with tho 
necessity of limiting our visitors to stated horn's. 
Accordingly, we poBted np a notice, intimating 
that the doors would be open from 10 to 12 
o’clock, A. M., and from 2 to 5, P. M. By 
this arrangement wo had a more feasible plea 
for dismissing the audience in the middle of 
the day, although we were not always able, or 
even very anxious, to adhere rigidly to the 
hours fixed. The evenings were reserved for 
friends and inquirers. With the aid of two 
native assistants, I endeavoured to preach tho 
gospel of the grace of God. My aim and plan 
were to lay before tho people, as clearly and 
impressively as I could, the leading facte and 
doctrines of tho Scriptures; especially tkoso 
bearing more directly on the lire, death, and 
resurrection of the Saviour. Being thus occu¬ 
pied for about ten days in succession, we woro 
enabled to bring forwai-d a considerable 
amouu t and variety of divine truth. 

Not mi frequently wo wero encouraged by 
an evident response to our statements, on the 
part of the hearers. I tried to avoid stirring 
up their prejudices and hostility, and therefore 
prosentea the truth more in its positive aspects, 
and rather shunned commencing any attacks 
upon the superstitions and errors of the Chinese. 
Believing that God’s word is its own best wit¬ 
ness and advocate, my object was to get it 
lodged in their minds, fully confident that if 
once there, it would by its own innate power 
most effectually lead to the results desired; 
whereas if I were to begin by demolishing be¬ 
liefs and customs dear to them, before they 
had been informed of anything better, I was 
most likely to rouse their feelings and passions 
agaiuet myself and my message, and so defeat 
the object of my visit. Such was my theory, 
and in tho main it was carried out. I must 
not, however, give the impression that ray hear¬ 
ers were either very passive or very docile. As 
there was no restraint upon the audience, so 
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long a* they refrained from wanton insult and 
gross outrage, our statements, whether of fact 
or doctrine were not allowed to pass unchal¬ 
lenged. Scarcely was there a single address 
delivered but some one or other, either in 
course of delivery or at the close, would call 
attention to the antagonism between Christian¬ 
ity and the native systems, assailing the for¬ 
mer and defending the latter, with all the skill 
and ability at command. In this way idola¬ 
try in its various forms, ancestral worship, 
Confucianism, Tanisin, Buddhism, geomancy, 
were almost constantly on the tapis for dis¬ 
cussion, and, of course when the gauntlet was 
thus thrown down, we felt called to take it up, 
not at all alarmed for the issue of the conflict. 
Probably it would be matter of little interest 
to give an account of the arguments pro and 
con on these subjects. As, oowever, some of 
the objections raised against the religion of 
Jesus wero somewhat peculiar, and perhaps 
rather novel, it may not bo nninstructive to 
give a few specimens. 

One man allowed that the teaching of Christ 
was good so far as it went, but maintained 
that it did not go far enough, and that there 
was no comparison between it and the teach¬ 
ing of Confucius. “ Christ,” he said, “ taught 
men to honour and serve their parents while 
alive, but Confucius inculcated tiie serving of 
them after death as well as when alive, and 
thus enjoined a far greater measure of filial 
obedience.” Another charged Christ with vi¬ 
olating filial duty when his mother and breth¬ 
ren wished to see him, and he in reply said: 
“ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” The divine claims of 
Christ were repudiated by a third, because of 
the relation in which ho stood to judas Iscar¬ 
iot. The argument was put thus: “ If Christ 
were divine, he ought to have known that Ju¬ 
das was a wicked man ; and if he knew, why 
did he receive him asnn apostle? or, having re¬ 
ceived him, why did he not either change him 
or expel him ? But if Christ did not know his 
character, in what respect was he superior to 
other men ? ” A fourth objection was raised 
from the fact that Popery and Protestantism 
both claim Christ as their founder, while the 
two sects are in many respects diametrically 
opposed. “How could the religion of Jesus 
be from heaven, seeing there was such uncer¬ 
tainty about its meaning ? Suppose the Pope 
■wero but a pretender; why dia Christ tolerate 
him, and not rather destroy him ? ” One man, 
taking ub for Roman Catbolios, twitted us with 
the contradiction between our doctrine and 
practice. “We condemned the Chinese for 
worshipping the tablets commemorative of 
their ancestors, and the images of the illustri¬ 
ous dead; yet we ourselves knelt in adoration 


before the cross, and before the images of the 
Apostles and of Mary.” From these few in- 
stances, some idea may be formed of the diffi¬ 
culties that occur to a Chinese mind in forming 
an estimate of Christianity. 

Besides the natural repugnance of the de¬ 
praved heart of man to the things of God, the 
fact that the religion we propagate is foreign 
leads the Chinese to look upon it prirnd facie 
with aversion. It is wounding to the national 
pride and vanity to submit to a foreign Bible 
as the only infallible standard of faith and duty, 
while the native Classics are put down in the 
list of mere human compositions, confessedly 
containing some important fragments of truth, 
yet far from being free from error, and alto¬ 
gether insufficient, unsuitable and unsafe, as a 
rule of life. Moreover, it grates upon their 
cars to hear Moses, Paul, and the goodly 
company of prophets and apostles, quoted as 
unquestioned—because inspired—authorities, 
while their own Confucius and Mencius, to¬ 
gether with the sages of antiquity, arc cither 
tacitly ignored or referred to only as other fal¬ 
lible and sinful, though eminent mortals. Fur¬ 
ther, that the name of Jesus should be honour¬ 
ed above every name, and receive universal 
homage, while He never appeared In the Cen¬ 
tral Kingdom, seems to them to be making 
China rather small, and under too great obliga¬ 
tion to other countries. 

It is by no means a recommendation that 
this new religion should be promulgated by 
foreigners within the borders of the Flowery 
Land. My presence in the foo city was evi¬ 
dently an eye-sore to many. It seemed to them 
rather humiliating to be schooled by a foreign¬ 
er within the walls of their own capital. Wliilo 
not a few persons of respectable position came 
about, aud fraternized in a kindly way, there 
was another section of the community that 
showed by look and gesture, by word and con¬ 
duct, that their feelings were those of rancor¬ 
ous hostility, and that it was only the fear of 
evil consequences to themselves that kept them 
from overt acts of violence. One man in ap¬ 
parently good circumstances made a very bit¬ 
ter speech against me, denouncing me as a spy, 
and urging my exit double qnica from Ch‘ao 
Chou Foo. He took credit to himself for being 
a far seeing man, who thoroughly comprehend¬ 
ed the sinister designs of foreigners. On an¬ 
other occasion, a young man apparently of the 
literary class, and associated witn two or three 
of the gentry, let fly a missile intended to strike 
me. u missed its mark, and fell among the 
orowd, who forthwith raised a loud outcry 
against such conduct. As the faces of all were 
towards me, the culprit was not seen, except 
by myself, but finding his attempt condemned, 
he slunk away quito crest-fallen. One night, 
a bill was pasted up, offering a handsome re- 
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ward to tbe party who should make away with 
me, nud holding out to the hero of this exploit 
the prospect of being worshipped after death. 
So far as the great mass of the populace woe 
concerned, they could hardly bo set down as 
either very friendly or very hostile. They 
seemed quite susceptible of being influenced 
favourably or otherwise; at the same time, I 
think they are getting disabused of many ig¬ 
norant and foolish prejudices against foreign¬ 
ers, and will, I trust, be gradually won over to 
wore correct views and more kindly feelings. 

On several occasions I was strongly advised 
to leave the foo city, and go back to Swatow, 
as my presence was not wanted where I then 
was. In reply, I told them that I liked people 
always to state their minds plainly, as I had 
some hope iu such cases of coming to au un¬ 
derstanding with them; that in the present in¬ 
stance I was sorry I could not gratify their 
wishes, because I was among them as a serv¬ 
ant of Christ, whose command was to go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. Hence, as ray way had been opened 
to Ch‘ao Chou Foo, I could not withdraw or 
give up my right and privilege, in order to 
please either them or myself, or any one else, 
without sinning against my Master; that con¬ 
sequently the best thing was for them and me 
to get reconciled to each other; but that if any 
of them should continue to harbour a strong 
dislike to seeing or hearing me, they were at 
perfect liberty to go away, ns we did not force 
people to attend our meetings. 

The character and doings of foreigners and 
foreign nations were often unhappily confound¬ 
ed with the religion of Jesus. Hence, what¬ 
ever seemed open to censure in regard to the 
former was set down as an objection to the 
latter. The coolie trade, drunkenue&s, licen¬ 
tiousness, rowdyism, el hoc genus omne, were 
brought forward as so many serious arguments 
against the truth and excellency of Christiani¬ 
ty. In the forefront of the class alluded to 
stands the opium traffic. During my experi¬ 
ence in preaching in many parts, as well as in 
this city, it is almost invariably brought up as 
a charge quite sufficient to dispose of the claims 
of the foreign religion, that many of those who 
profess it (or are supposed to do so) make their 
gains by a trade which at once impoverishes 
and demoralizes the Chinese, and which brings 
such a train of evils—physical, intellectual and 
moral—upon its victims and their dependents. 
Surely those who engage in this business have 
never seriously thought of the awful responsi¬ 
bility they incur by placing such a stumbling 
block between perishing millions and the only 
name given under heaven among men whereby 
must be saved. 

When the native assistants came forward to 
speak, they were often exposed to a torrent of 


bitter invective from the audience. They were 
looked upon with much the same feelings as 
we regard deserters or traitors. I must say 
that these brethren passed through the trying 
ordeal to their credit. They showed thorough¬ 
ly that they were Chinese, but gave clear evi¬ 
dence that they were also Christians, “not 
ashamed to own their Lord, or to defend his 
cause.” 

Our discussions were often pretty sharp, and 
sometimes rather protracted, but generally 
carried on in an agreeable way and in good 
temper. If, however, any one went too far 
beyond the bounds of propriety, the general 
sentiment called him to order. I am thankful 
to Bay that almost uniformly at the close of 
the day I was enabled to part with my hearers 
in a spirit of mutual good mil. 

After I had been there fully ten days, a dep¬ 
utation from the Taotai and Futai called upon 
me, to suggest that I should not prolong my 
stay on this occasion, lest evil disposed parties 
should concoct mischief, and some untoward 
occurrence take place. For my own part I 
had no fears of that kind, but felt that I was 
rather gaining ground than otherwise. How¬ 
ever, as these high authorities left it with ray- 
self to go or remain, and as my purpose had 
already been to a great extent accomplished, 
it seemed to me prudent, out of deference to 
them, to take their advice. On tho morning 
fixed for leaving, a deputy from the Taotai 
called to say good-bye. He congratulated me 
on ray peaceful entrance and stay, and stated 
that a chair had been provided for me by tho 
city mandarin, that a guard of twenty soldiers 
would escort me through the streets to tbe 
river, that a river boat had been hived for my 
use, and that a guard boat would accompany 
me to Swatow, or wherever else I might wish 
to go. Such was the programme, cut and dry, 
handed to me at the last moment. If I had 
missed an official reception on arrival, I was 
going to get an official demonstration at my 
departure. Had the matter been left with me, 
I would have preferred to go in the same sim- 
le and humble way that I came. Having, 
owever, had no hand in gettiiig up these ar¬ 
rangements, I did not see that fwas called to 
interfere with them; and so,falling in with the 
order prescribed, I took my departure. In 
passing through the streets, and embarking in 
the river boat, and leaving the locality, there 
was not the slightest symptom of disorder or 
disturbance, but all passed off as a mere mat¬ 
ter of course. 

During this visit the Chinese authorities 
acted throughout with much courtesy and con¬ 
sideration towards me. Their arrangements 
for seouring peace and order wore thoroughly 
euccessful. The police did their duty well. 
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In reviewing this trip, I humbly trust that 
a beginning has been fairly and hopefully made 
for direct missionary work in this foo city. I 
canuot but hope that what was done by preach¬ 
ing, discussions, and distribution of tracts, will 
yet boar good fruit. While engaged in this 
enterprise, many fervent prayers were offered 
up on my behalf, nnd I am conscious that they 
availed much for the measure of success with 
which I was favoured. I would still beg to 
Bolicit the prayers of those who may read this 
account, on behalf of this region. It would 
bo a mistake to suppose that Ch‘ao Chou Foo 
is now quite easy of access. About a month 
after I had left, a fresh outburst of hostility 
towards foreigners occurred, occasioned by 
one of the foreign hongs in Swatow attempt¬ 
ing to establish a branch of their business in 
that city. Some parties took advantage of the 
popular excitement at that time to plunder and 
shut up the new premises to which the Ameri¬ 
can Baptist Mission had but a short time pre¬ 
viously removed. These occurrences arc how¬ 
ever but spasmodic attempts to retain a state 
of exclusiveness already violated and doomed, 
and will doubtless in tnc end lead to results 
tho very opposite of those desired by the insti- 
ators. I understand that both of these cases 
ave beon vigorously taken up by tho Consular 
authorities, and are likely to be soon settled to 
tho full satisfaction of those who have been 
wronged. Meanwhile, let all who have at heart 
the spread of the gospel rejoice over a new 
position opened up for its free nnd full procla¬ 
mation, and pray for labourers to carry on and 
extend the work, until every province and city 
of this populous empire be delivered from the 
darkness of heathenism, and be brought to the 
light of tho knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. G. S. 

Swatow, 24th Juue, 1807. 


... .A Chinese teacher was taken to Amer¬ 
ica by the missionary Bishop Boono. He re¬ 
mained a heathen, notwithstanding his long 
residence in the mission family, and his con¬ 
stant acquaintance with the truths of the gos¬ 
pel. Still, tho seed of divine trntb was planted 
m his heart. For in assisting Bishop Boone’s 
studies, and in aiding tho translating of Scrip¬ 
tures into the Celestial tongue, it was necesssa- 
ry to become familiar with the Divino Word. 
Besides that, the Bishop made it his business 
daily to instruct him in the New Testament. 
At last, one day, much to the missionary’s sur¬ 
prise, ho came hastily into his room with an 
open Testament in his band, nnd exclaimed: 
“ Whoever made this book made me; it knows 
all that is in my heart. It tells me what no one 
else except a God can know about me. Who¬ 
ever made me wrote that book.” This convic¬ 
tion was followed by his conversion. 


[August, 

(For 77i« Mittionary Recorder.) 

ON NATIVE A GENCY. 

in. 

We are in search of principles to guide us 
in endeavouring to raise up a native ministry 
in China. Let me propose the following fol* 
tho consideration of your readers. 

(1.) The growth of tho Chinese church must 
precede tho formation of a native ministry. 

This is a simple proposition, but it seems to 
be lost sight of by those who say: “we must 
rely mainly on a native agency for the conver¬ 
sion of China.” Whence is this native agency 
to arise? Surely a nativo church must bo first 
gathered, and must attain to some good degree 
of maturity, before we can look for a goodly 
band of spiritual men, apt to teach, and zealous 
for the conversion of their countrymen. It 
would not be impossible for God to convert in 
the first place a number of men endowed with 
overy natural qualification for the propagation 
of the faith; but all history and experience 
make it unreasonable for ns to expect that Ho 
will do so. Our Lord appears to have had a 
numerous body of followers before He chose 
out the twelve and the seventy. At Antioch 
the church bad attained to considerable dimen¬ 
sions before the Holy Ghost directed the con¬ 
secration of Paul and Barnabas to their evan¬ 
gelistic labours. So throughout all ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history, and within our own experience, 
wo sec tho preachers of the truth a minority, 
chosen out of tho whole body of believers. It 
would be a new thing if the early Christian 
church in China were all tongue. The little 
companies of believers whom we at present 
see, mostly called from the poor and uneducat¬ 
ed, not yet far advanced in Christian knowledge 
and spiritual experience, give us no reason to 
suppose that the ordinary method of divino 
providence will be reversed here. The church 
must be first gnthered. While the church is 
small and weak, the native agency will be of 
little account, if it exists at all. Those who 
pass at once from foreign missionaries to na¬ 
tive agents, and from native agents to the es¬ 
tablishment of Christianity in China, omit a 
most important part of the process, and appear 
to aim at tho conversion of the world in an al¬ 
together unheard-of way. Let us imagine our- 
selves in that future time when Christianity, 
like a goodly tree, will overshadow the whole 
of this mighty land, and looking back instead 
of forward to examine the manner in which 
this tree was planted and grew. Speaking of 
human agencies, we see tno foreign mission¬ 
aries at the root; the first Chinese church, the 
trunk, and the Chinese evangelists the branches. 
They are main branches, and the multitude of 
ehoota, with their blossoms and fruit, depend 
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immediately upon them; but they do not oc¬ 
cupy the place of the root, nor of the trunk. 
They grow out from the church, ns the further 
growth of the church is carried on through 
them. 

(2.) The best way to raise up a native min¬ 
istry is to permit it to grow up in a free and 
natural manner. 

We come to this land with the word of God 
in our hands, and the divine life in our hearts. 
We communicate the truth in a simple, straight¬ 
forward way, casting it as seed into the sod. 
The issues are in God’s hands. He gives us 
converts. We receive them joyfully, watch 
over and instruct them with earnest care.— 
Some of these He calls to be fellow labourers 
with us in the ingathering of Ilis harvest. These 
wo welcome with glad hearts, and grudge no 
pains in assisting them to acquire a more per¬ 
fect knowledge of the Scriptures, nnd in im¬ 
parting to them the results of our louger ex¬ 
perience in the sacred work. In this course of 
action we are following in the rear of God’s 
rovidential workings, and arc safe. But if we 
ave not patience enough to wait for this nat¬ 
ural growth, but must needs attempt to obtain 
a staff of native assistants by a system of 
special training, endeavouring to force them 
in a hothouse, as it were, to procure an early 
supply, I fear no good result will ensue. Such 
a hot-house is the institution into which pu¬ 
pils, perhaps mere boys, who have given no 
proof of a steadfast Christian character, are re¬ 
ceived in the hope that some of them may turn 
out faithful preachers of the gospel. Fre¬ 
quently havo I had applications from parents, 
some of them heathen, others members of the 
church, to get their sons into such institutions. 
And no wonder. Free education and mainten¬ 
ance for several years, with a prospect of reg¬ 
ular employment afterwards, easier and better 
paid than some of them could expect if left in 
their own sphere, are quite sufficient induce¬ 
ments to a people so poor as the Chinese. 

But the influence of such establishments on 
the infant church can hardly be healthy; aud 
experience points out how little help they give 
towards preparing a native ministry. In the 
last report of the Morrison Education Society, 
we have a statement on the subject by the 
Rev*Dr. Legge, from which I will quoto: 

" In 18-18 I was encouraged to attempt the addition of 
a Theological Seminary to tho school, into which lads 
of gjood promise and talents, and who liad embraced 
Christianity, might bo drafted, with a view to their be¬ 
ing further trained to be preachers to their countrymen; 
and I secured tho establishment of six exhibitions, on 
which such lads were allowed $6 a month, after deduct¬ 
ing their board and clothing. * * • And what was 

tho result of these thirteen years of educational labour? 
I must say.first that the Theological Seminary, bo far 
as the special object contemplated was coucerned, proved 
a failure. Of the Beven young men who were received 
tulo it, not one went forward to be a preacher.” 


The whole of this letter upon .missionary ed¬ 
ucation in China deserves a careful perusal, and 
the thanks of all friends of missions are due to 
Dr. Legge for the full and candid avowal of the 
failure of his Theological Seminary. It would 
be a good thing if missionaries who have had 
charge of similar institutions, would give to us 
the result of their experience likewise. 

(3.J Tim first step towards the formation of 
a native ministry should bo the cncomagemeut 
of voluntary effort for the furtherance of the' 
truth. 

The Chinese converts, according to the meas¬ 
ure of their Christian life, will nnturnliy respond 
to the precept, “ Freely ye have received, free¬ 
ly give;’’ uuiess this spontaneous instinct is 
checked by a fulse notion that all labour in 
the gospel is to emanate from, and to be paid 
for by tho missionary. Many of the poorer 
Chinese have much more leisure at their com¬ 
mand than the similar class in the countries we 
come from. The practice of closing shops at 
sunset, with tbc open-air life which a great 
part of the people delight in, give facilities tor 
a native Christian to distribute books, or to en¬ 
ter into conversation with the people, which a 
zealous man could turn to great account. The 
Sundays, too, are a newly-acquired treasure to 
the converted Chinese, putting at his disposal 
one seventh of his time for spiritual engage¬ 
ments, some part of which might well be given 
to the work of proclaiming the gospel, to which 
he owes his Sabbath. Let the missionary stir 
up the zeal of Chinese Christians to these la¬ 
bours ; nnd thus he will be enabled to discover 
who of them should be called from secular con¬ 
cerns, and devoted to the exclusive service of 
the gospel. 

(4.) It should bo the missionary’s aim to 
keep the number of native agents as low as 
possible. 

By native ageuts, in the above sentence, I 
mean those selected, controlled and paid by the 
foreign missionary. The Chinese Christian 
workers may be divided into three classes: 
the volunteers, those sustained by tire native 
church, and those supported by the missionary 
societies. It is evident that the latter class, 
unless recruited from unfit sources, can only in¬ 
crease by the diminution of the two former. 
At the best, this native agency sustained ad 
extra is only a temporary expedient, to be laid 
aside whenever the native ministry is strong 
enough to stand alone. It may sound well 
in a missionary report to announce the employ¬ 
ment of eonie thousands of native agents, but 
in reality this denotes tbc weakness, not the 
strength, of the missionary cause. Of course 
we must begin with ft day of small things, and 
it is the general opiuion that during this day 
we must employ native agents. But let us not 
make it our coast. We should rather limit the 
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native agency as much as possible, and strive 
from the first to lay the foundation of a self- 
sustained church in China. It might bo run¬ 
ning to an extreme to advise that the mission¬ 
ary should never pay a native assistant. Yet 
considering that the foreign missionary is en¬ 
tirely sustained from home; that large sums 
are expended in printing the Bible ana tracts, 
in building churches, schools, &a .—it does not 
seem a very hard thing to leave the support 
of native evangelists to native Christians. To 
those, however, who would regard this as ex¬ 
pecting too much from the poverty of Chinese 
Christians, it might be suggested to share the 
expense equally, or in some other proportion, 
between the native church and the foreign so¬ 
ciety. Besides fostering the spirit of self-help 
in the Chinese Church, contingent advantages 
would follow. In some respects, the Chinese 
Christians are better placed for selecting the 
right man than the missionary. Having so 
close a personal interest, and an evident right 
to interfere, their extreme reluctance to “ tell 
tales” of their countrymen to the foreigner, 
and their timid shrinking from opposing the 
opinion of the missionary would be in good 
measure overcome; and thus some unfit per¬ 
sons might be kept out of office. The Chi¬ 
nese Christians, loo, are in a better position to 
fix the rate of salary a native assistant should 
receive. I know a Chinese church supporting 
two colporteurs, who together do not receive 
so much as the lowest mission assistant in the 
same place; and yet these men seem perfectly 
content. 

A general rule must not bo too rigidly en¬ 
forced. The very first convert at a station 
may be one eminently suited for mission em¬ 
ploy, and his profession of faith depriving 
him of his former means of subsistence, may 
render it almost imperative for the missionary 
to support him. Such exceptional cases will 
not destroy the desirability of the rule, as a 
general practice. X. 

China, July, 1867. 


(For The iliuionary Recorder.) 

WORSHIP OF PARENTS AMONG 
THE CHINESE. 


At a meeting of the “Ningpo Missionary 
Association,” the following question was dis¬ 
cussed :— 

Is it unscriptural, or is it immaterial, to allow 
sons and daughters to kneel as a mark of rever¬ 
ence before parents and elders ? 

The debate was opened by Rev. A. E. Moule, 
who said: The more he thought upon the sub¬ 
ject the more its importance became apparent, 
and he hoped there would be a distinct expres¬ 
sion of opinion on the subject to-night, so that, 


if possible, uniformity of action might be attain¬ 
ed. We Bhould distinguish between kneeling 
before parents, and kneeling before kings and 
magistrates, because the latter is not liable to 
misconception, neither is it unscriptural; while 
the former contains in it the root and essence 
of ancestral worship. Little can bo proved 
from scriptural instances and inodes of expres¬ 
sion. The word most commonly used is prosku- 
nco, and signifies “ to kiss the hand in token of 
respect.” The same term is used both in ex¬ 
pressing civil reverence, or homage, and in relig¬ 
ious worship; and the real nature of the act 
must be determined by the circumstances of 
the case. 

The practical difficutly in the case presents 
itself thus: In ray own church, said the speak¬ 
er, it is our custom always, when convenient 
and deceut, to kneel in prayer to God. Now 
let us suppose the marriage service just ended. 
We have been kneeling in worship to God. 
The bridegroom and the bride now fall down 
before their parents in precisely the same man¬ 
ner, only with probably a greater degree of 
lowly reverence. 

Our brethren who stand in prayer—a custom 
also fully sanctioned by Scripture—have prob¬ 
ably not noticed the difficulty. Yet the speak¬ 
er thought the difficulty was rather in¬ 
creased by such a practice. For few will 
deny that kneeling is a more marked sign of 
worship and homage than standing. 

Now at a marriage service the congregation, 
bride, and all, have stood in prayer to God, 
and when the service is over, the happy pair 
on reaching the bridegroom’s house kneel be¬ 
fore his parents. Is this right or wroDg?— 
A reference to foreign customs is a very com¬ 
mon method of settling the difficulty. It is 
well known that in Great Britain and Europe, 
it is customary when persons have the honor 
of being presented before their sovereign to 
bow the knee. The speaker believed ho was 
right in saying, that when distinguished visitors 
from the Great West had reached the shores 
of England, on going to court, their courtesy 
had so far enslaved their freedom as to lead 
them to bow the knee also. 

Another instance is still more in point. It 
is customary in the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, when scholarships are given away 
or degrees conferred, for the students to kneel 
on both knees before the Vice-Chancellor, 
and place their hands between hie hands.—- 
But it seemed to the speaker that these in¬ 
stances did not remove the difficulty; for be 
thought we were in no danger of mistaking 
king, queen, chancellor or parents, for the 
Deity. There was some danger, however, of 
such errors prevailing in China. Parents are 
a sort of /]<» ^ One of the maxims roost 
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frequently quoted by their sngea is 1ft 

#. ± ^ T ^ 

The central idea of Chinese religion and 
morality is the reverence and worship of living 
and deceased parents and ancestors. The 
opinions of Confucius on this subject are Well 
known. He says, “in reverencing your father, 
nothing is of greater importance than to put 
him on an equality with heaven.” This pas- 
eage, with others, the speaker thought, tended 
to confirm the view which he entertained, 
namely, that the worship of the living and the 
dead are one in idea, and pretty nearly one in 
practice. Mr. Doolittle’s account of the ceremo¬ 
nies on the 2d day of the wedding feast also 
confirm this view. (See vol. 1, p. 93.) 

The ancestral tablets having been arranged, 
and the “incense and candies lighted, the 
bridegroom and the bride kneel down three or 
four times before the tablets. At each time of 
kneeling, they bow their heads toward the 
ground. After this part of the ceremony is 
finished, “two chairs are placed before the 
table which contains the iucense, candles, and 
tablets. The paternal grandparents of the 
groom, if living and present^ now take their 
seats in the chairs. In case either has deceased, 
the tablet which represents that person is placed 
in the chair which he or she would have occu¬ 
pied, if living. The bridegroom and bride 
then advance and kneel down three or four 
times before them, bowing their headB to¬ 
ward the ground, as in worshipping the tab¬ 
lets, After this the parents of the groom take 
thoir seats in the chairs, and the ceremony 
of kneeling and bowing before them is repeated, 
in like manner the customary number of times.” 

From this and other passages it will be seen 
th^t the only difference between the worship 
of the living and the dead is, that in regard to 
the dead, incense and candles, and mock-money, 
and sometimes offerings of food are made, while 
in regard to the living, neither incense, nor can¬ 
dles, nor mock-money, nor offerings of food are 
made. 

The question now to be decided is this: Is 
the difference in ceremony so essential as to 
remove all taint of idolatry? 

The speaker thought the passages quoted 
rather prove the contrary, and that the danger, 
if not the positive sin, of idolatry remains. 

Rev. George E. Moule could not agree in all 
respects with the first speaker. He thought 
that perhaps the question was not one of such 
vital importance as had been represented, and 
that if our converts were rightly instructed 
out of the Soriptures, there would be no danger 
of their confounding parents with the Deity. 
For it was by such scriptural instruction that 
idolatrous ideas and false notions ought to be as 
it were exorcised. 
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On the occasion of his receiving his degree 
at the university, he kneeled down and placed 
his hands between those of the Chnncellor, but 
did not intend it as worship, neither was it 60 
regarded by others. 

Mr. Mara said ho thought the question wan 
not so much one of right and wrong, as of 
degpneracy in language. If the terms em¬ 
ployed were more distinct, and the ideas to be 
conveyed more definite, the difficulty would be 
partially if not entirely removed. 

Mr. Knowlton thought the mere act of kneel¬ 
ing before parents and other superiors could 
not be regarded as sinful, unless it were done 

as an act of religious veneration or worship._ 

Hence, the real question seemed to be: Is 
the kneeling before parents and others, as prac¬ 
tised by the Chinese, to be regarded as an act 
of religious worship? There were several con¬ 
siderations which led the speaker to think that 
religious veneration was intended. 

(l.) The terra used in describing the act is 
n worship. 

(2.) It is performed on solemn occasions, such 
as the new year and marriage festivals. 

(3.) It is performed in immediate connection 
with, and as a part of the religious rites of the 
occasion. 

(4.) The parents sit side by side in the same 
formal manner or position as that of ancestors 
represented on the tablets for worship, and the 
same worship is paid them, except that the 
usual offerings for the dead arc not made to 
the living. 

For these reasons, the veneration thus pnid 
seemed to be idolatrous, and ought to be dis¬ 
couraged among the native Christians. 

There is the greater need of caution in this 
matter, from the fact that there is such atend- 
ency among the Chiuese to retain idolatrous 
notions ana practices. 

There is great need of caution in practising 
oavything of doubtful propriety, lest by example 
weak brethren be offended; that is, led into sin. 

Mr. Leyenberger thought the decision would 
depend much on the view which the Chinese 
themselves took of the subject, since the moral 
quality of an action is determined very fnuch 
by the motives which prompt it. If such 
prostration before parents and elders was re¬ 
garded as worship by themselves, and intended 
to be such, it ought moat certainly to be dis¬ 
couraged. 

Mr. Lord thought no certain rule could be 
laid down which would meet every case, and 
that perhaps it would be better to determine 
eaoh case as it presented itself, according to 
its nature. Cine thing was certain, we could 
not revolutionize the customs of Cnina. Every 
one who enters a Chinese court must bow the 
knee; there is no help for it. Hut the speaker 
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thought there was no special danger of con¬ 
founding the mandarin with the Deity. 

The chairman (Mr. Dodd) could uot agree 
with nil that was said by the first sneaker. 
For if Moses bowed to his fathcr-in-Iaw; if 
Nathan bowed to David ; if in Christian lands 
subjects bow before their sovereign; if a little 
girl in making a courtesy bends the knee; and 
all this without sin, it would bo difficult to 
show that bowing before parents or ciders in 
the ceremony of marriage, or at any other time, 
was idolatry. 


COR RESPONDEN CE. 

REVISION OF TREATY RELA¬ 
TIONS. 

Editor of “ The Missionary Recorder :”— 

I see from the local papers that, in view 
of the approaching revision of the treaties, 
stops are being recommended—perhaps 
taken—by the several Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, and deputations duly appointed by 
those interested ill the commerce of the 
country, to memorialize their respective 
ministers on the subject of the greater ex¬ 
tension and freedom of trade, especially 
with reference to the interior. 

It seemsj therefore, important and fit¬ 
ting that missionaries should likewise avail 
of this opportunity to represent their griev¬ 
ances, ana petition for more tolerant and 
liberal privileges, especially with reference 
to the extension of our efforts, both by na¬ 
tive and foreign instrumentality, into the 
interior. This subject, os well as the ob¬ 
ject contemplated, is one of vast import¬ 
ance ; and deserves the careful considera¬ 
tion and prompt action of all those who arc 
as much concerned for the promotion of onr 
Savior's kingdom, as those of Borne for the 
propagation of the faith, or those of the 
world for the interests of their generation. 

Hoping that the “ Recorder ” will favor 
us with a farther consideration of this sub¬ 
ject, it is respectfully submitted v 

"i. J. A. 

Shanghai, July 6th, 1867. 

BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN CHINA. 

Editor of 41 The Missionary Recorder :"— 

In the April number of the “ Recorder ” 
we have an account, by the Rev. L J. Rob¬ 
erts, of his visit to Sun-oey. With Mr. R.'s 
visit to the city in question, and what he 
did there, we are not at present concerned; 


but his remarks on the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures in China ought not to pass 
unnoticed. He says: H It strikes me that 
some efficient system of colportage might 
be introduced immediately, which would 
secure a more thorough circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures in China.” After refer¬ 
ring to the work of Bible distribution in 
India, he concludes; “ Why cannot some 
similar system of effort be generally intro¬ 
duced in China?” It appenxs that the re¬ 
marks referred to are calculated to mislead 
those who are not acquainted with the op¬ 
erations of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in China. 

The B. & F. Bible Society lias already 
introduced an efficient system of colportage, 
by means of European and Chinese agents. 
I admit that the work of these agents is 
necessarily circumscribed, on account of the 
paucity or tbeir numbers; and I readily ac¬ 
knowledge that Bible colportage is not so 
general in China as in Inaia, from the ne¬ 
cessity of our position. But this does not 
set aside the fact that an efficient system 
has been introduced for the dissemination 
of the word of God in this empire. Tho 
eleven colporteurs employed in connection 
with the Hongkong Corresponding Com¬ 
mittee of the B. & F. B. Society, and those 
employed by other local committees, ore a 
small company; but we cannot douot that 
so far as their operations extend they have 
been a means of much good—a met to 
which the reports of their European super¬ 
intendents bear ample testimony. 

I am inclined to think that we want is not 
so much the introduction of an efficient sys¬ 
tem of colportage, as an extension of the ef¬ 
ficient system already in existence amongst 
us. Such extension must be gradual, as the 
work can only be effectually carried on by 
agents who know the value of the volume 
they are sent to distribute. To extend tlio 
system immediately so as to embrace all 
China, before suitable and trustworthy 
agents could be found, would be a piece of 
extreme folly, and would surely end, like 
other movements of a similar kind, in dis¬ 
appointment and failure. Let us watch for 
every opening door, and cause suitable col¬ 
porteurs and teachers to enter in with the 
precious word of life. Let us thus work on 
silently, prayerfully, scripturally, and wo 
shall find that the Lord will, in due time, 
cause the leaven of his truth to permeate 
the masses of this vast empire. C. 

Hongkong, June 15th, 1867. 
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“ Wit AT IS TR UTH ?"—A TESTIMONY. 


Editor of “ The Missionary Recorder," 

My Dear Sm:—I notice the following 
startling passage in the “Shanghai Re¬ 
corder ” for Juno 4th : “ Indeed, our firm 
impression is that the Missionary in China 
is very mnch more likely to follow the fate 
of Dr. Colenso, and become renegade, than 
he is to convert a single Chinaman to an 
honest belief in Christianity. This ia not a 
mere supposition; it is borne out bv the 
statements of exjiericnced Missionaries them¬ 
selves, many of whom have despaired of 
ever implanting in the Chinese a true idea 
of and a true belief in the doctrines of the 
gospel.” 

Now I do not pause to notice whether 
or not these words are mere supposition, or, 
if the statement is supported by authority, 
whether it would be sufficient to make us 
all renegades. I do not pause to notice at 
length the erroneous idea of conversion 
which, if I mistake not, lies at the root of 
this writer’s views: the strange ignorance 
of that truth—our hope, onr watenword— 
“Not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” I wish 
now to notice particularly the way in which 
“ experienced Missionaries ” are freely and 
loosely quoted in support of statements so 
disparaging to Protestant Christianity. 

It is not the first time that I have ob¬ 
served this. A few days since I saw it stat¬ 
ed in print, that “ no Chinese Christian 
would be willing to make any sacrifice for 
his faith;” ana this sweeping statement, 
coming too from one high in influence and 
authority, was fortified by reference— 
although, as in the case of the Shanghai 
" Recorder,” without name—to “ old and 
experienced Missionaries.” 

Now, I think that “old and experienced 
Missionaries” should be heard on the other 
side of the question; and it is with the 
hope of calling out the views of such, that 
I venture to write these few lines. I my¬ 
self am neither “ old ” nor “ experienced,” 
but, during six years’ residence in China, 
I have seen and heard enough in all solemn 
earnestness to contradict such a gross, 
though I believe unintentional, libel on 
the almighty gospel of God. I have 
known a boatman, plying a boat of his 
own, and depending solely on his earnings 
for the support of his wife and mother-in- 
law, refuse time after time to go on a jour¬ 
ney for hire, because he would thereby be 


compelled to break the Sabbath. I know 
an oid man well, who lms been a Christian 
since I860. He is blind, and in deep pov¬ 
erty. In 1866 Ins share of his family prop¬ 
erty might have been realized in hard cash, 
to the value of about 950. But from fear 
of any connection with ancestral worship, 
bo declined to receive one cash ; and he is 
now a beggar, despised and persecuted by 
his family, but happy in simple faith—ah 
outcast from the family hall, yet an heir of 
heaven. 

Such cases, of course, cannot be quoted 
as “faithfulness unto death;” but I be¬ 
lieve they approach very near to it They 
are, at all events, evidence of an “honest 
belief in Christianity.” I believe I shall 
be borne out in the statement, that two 
thirds of the 4,000 Protestant Christians in 
China have made sacrifices, more or less se¬ 
vere, as a matter of necessity before enter¬ 
ing the Christian church. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 

A. E. Moule. 

Nvngpo, June 27th, 1807. 


Qoeen Victoria and the Bible. —It 
was a noble and beautiful answer of tho 
Queen, the monarch of a free people, reign¬ 
ing more by love than law, because seeking 
to reign in the fear of God—it was a noble 
answer she gave to an African prince, who 
sent an embassage with costly presents, and 
asked her in return to tell him the secret 
of England’s greatness and England’s glory; 
and the beloved queen sent him, not the 
number of her fleet, not the amount of her 
boundless merchandise, not the details of 
her inexhaustible wealth—she did not, like 
Hezekiah in an evil hour, show the embas¬ 
sador her diamonds, and her rich ornaments, 
but, handing him a beautiful bound copy 
of the Bible, she said, “Tell the prince that 
this is the secret of England’s greatness.” 


.... I love to think that the trees in my 
orchard grow in a different soil from my 
neighbors, and yet they are blown upon 
by the same catholic wind, and ripened by 
the same unsectarian sun.— Dr. Gumming. 


....The lodestone cannot draw iron when 
the diamond is in its presence. No more 
can the beauties of this world draw the soul 
after them, when assurance, that choice 
pearl of prices, is in their presence. 
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“MEDICAL INSTRUCTION .!” 

BY J. L- MAXWELL, M. D. 

The wider establishment, of medical missions 
throughout China involves some questions 
which may very properly, I think, be brought 
up for consideration in the “Missionary Re¬ 
corder.” One of these, and an important one, 
is the question of medical instruction to the 
Chinese. It seems plain that, for some time at 
least, the introduction of western medicine 
and of western medical science into China 
must depend on the efforts of medical mission¬ 
aries. A medical missionary must have Chinese 
assistants, and these assistants must receive in¬ 
struction. That instruction may be thoroughly 
superficial, or it may be accurate, arranged, 
and as scientific as the customs of China allow. 
By superficial instruction I mean that knowl¬ 
edge of practical medicine and surgery which 
is gained by an attentive observation of hospi¬ 
tal and dispensary cases and their treatment. 
So far as the individual pupil is concerned, the 
amount of knowledge and skill thus obtained 
may be very considerable, and such a pupil 
may prove a very helpful assistant. But such 
knowledge and skill, resting almost wholly on 
personal observation of oases, and having little 
or no association with any of the fundamental 
and established facts of chemical, anatomical, 
and other cognate sciences, can never be very 
extensive or very trustworthy. In emergen¬ 
cies it will constantly be breaking down, and it 
must always be difficult of communication to 
other minds. While I do not know it abso¬ 
lutely to be the case, I have a strong conviction 
that the larger (if not the whole) amount of 
instruction conveyed to tho Chinese at present, 
through onr medical mission agencies, is of this 
character. In the medical missions of recent 
establishment it must be so, and must remain 
so, until an adequate knowledge of the collo¬ 
quial and written language is obtained. In the 
older medical missions, I do not know that any 
systematic plan of instruction is pursued. But 
that systematic instruction, based upon an ac¬ 
quaintance, as far as that can he given, with 
the fundamental sciences, should be aimed at, 
is surely beyond question. To those who have 
deliberately accepted the medical mission work 


as their life calling, any other prospect than 
this must be exceedingly distasteful. It is only 
thus that they can hope to prepare a band of 
men who shall bo capable of trust as medical 
men in distant statious. It is only thus that, 
so far as their own profession is concerned, 
they can accomplish a work which 6hall not 
pass away with themselves. And it is only 
thus that they can hope to see, in the course of 
years, a gradual but certain rooting of the tree 
of western medical science in thiB unpropitious 
Chinese soil. 

The “facile princeps” of Chinese medical 
missionaries — Dr. Hobson, of Canton — did 
much, before his own broken health compelled 
him to retire from the field, to pave the way 
both for succeeding labourers and for Chinese 
students. His works—combined with such 
aids as may be obtained from comparative 
anatomy and physiology, from practical chem¬ 
istry, and from oral instruction in materia med- 
ica and pathology—are a groundwork on which 
we may begin at once to labour. Only wo 
shall find that, in adopting already existing 
Chinese names into his medical vocabulary (I 
speak more particularly at present of the chem¬ 
ical, or rather materia medica vocabulary), Dr. 
Hobson has rendered anything like exact scien¬ 
tific teaching extremely difficult. To take one 
example: the characters associated with the 
three medicines—alum, sulphate of copper, and 
acetate of copper—are respectively: — alum 

, sulphate of copper ^ acetate of 
copper ^—characters which are perfectly 

satisfactory in common speech and writing, but 
which cannot possibly bo used if we attempt 
to teach chemistry (and so also materia medi¬ 
ca) as a science. I have no doubt that at the 
time Dr. Hobson prepared the vocabulary, his 
only intention was to name a few of the more 
familiar remedies, without attempting to class¬ 
ify them according to their chemical relations. 
Nor perhaps had Dr. Hobson, in these earlier 
years, any idea that medical missionaries would 
be multiplied in China as they now are- In 
any case, it becomes those of us who feel it to 
be one obligation of our position to seek to 
train our assistants (and through them, how 
many others) thoroughly, at once to take up 
this matter, and to take it up as far as possible 
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together. I think it is of considerable import¬ 
ance that, in attempting to establish a chemical 
nomenclature, we should not proceed on differ¬ 
ent principles, but if possible should be heartily 
agreed on the characters to be employed. And 
if this be granted, I think it will at once be 
evident that no plan which would introduce 
wholesale a large number of foreign words, as¬ 
similating them to characters of similar sound 
in the various dialects, with the character P 
(our Hok-kien kh6-) as a prefix, can possibly 
succeed. In matters of science there is no ne¬ 
cessity for disgusting Chinese students with 
such wholesale importations, nor is the similar¬ 
ity between the sounds of the various Chinese 
dialects so close that it would at all times an¬ 
swer; and further, we lose by any such plan 
the actual instruction which may be conveyed 
in the names themselves. And so there re¬ 
mains for us the only other plan—that of de¬ 
liberately naming each chemical clement ac¬ 
cording to some leading feature of its chemical 
or physical constitution, retaining always— 
when they can he retained without producing 
confusion—snch names and characters as the 
Chinese already possess. Now this is not quite 
so easy as at first glance it may appear. My 
own attempts have as yet been eminently un¬ 
satisfactory to myself, and I write this letter in 
the hope that it may meet the eyes of my med¬ 
ical brethren in Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Ning- 
po, Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, and Pekin, 
and stir them—especially the more advanced 
among them—to take up this matter. There 
is no need for violent hurry, but there should 
be no improper delay; for the obtaining of a 
proper nomenclature in chemistry would he of 
vast assistance to each one of us in our efforts 
to impart instruction to our pupils. 

P. S.—If any of your readers could put me 
in tho way of obtaining one or two copies of 
Hr. Hobson’s works, I should feel greatly 
obliged. I have never had more than one copy, 
and the major portion of it has been lost in 
these last months in the depths of the Formosa 
Channel, along with a highly valued assistant. 

Ta-kao, Formosa, 22d June, 1867. 

... .The King of Siam has a printing office, 
conducted by Mr. Fisher, an Englishman. Oth¬ 
er indications of progress on tho part of the 
Siamese Government are visible, 
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“MISSIONS IN CHINA ,” A GAIN. 

Shortly before our last issue, the “ China 
Mail,” containing a courteous rejoinder to 
remarks made by us in a recent number, 
came to hand; but, as our editorial page 
was already printed, we were unable to 
give prompt utterance to thoughts that 
were suggested by the article in question. 
We return to the subject at this time, not 
because we desire to maintain controversy 
for its own sake, but because wc bclievo 
discussion, when void of offensive personal¬ 
ities and conducted in a spirit of candor, can¬ 
not occasion mischief, and may produce val¬ 
uable results. Besides, when views respect¬ 
ing the speciality to which we are devoted 
are propounded in the columns of a leading 
contemporaneous publication, it is our prov¬ 
ince as a journalist to give them a respect¬ 
ful hearing, and place upon record our reas¬ 
ons for acceptance or disapproval. 

The “Mail,” referring to 11 s, says;— 

“If, as it admits, there is a perfect agreement 
about essentials, one missionary cannot object to 
work with another, whatever his denomination. 
We cannot adroit for a moment that the many 
hard-working, conscientious men who are to 
be found in China would, for a moment, allow 
their ideas of Episcopacy or the outward form 
of Baptism, to interfere with their teaching to 
the Chinese. Tho question is simply one of 
pure religious belief—so much bo that, did tho 
Roman Catholic clergy teach what wc believe 
to he a pure belief, no matter with what cere¬ 
monies their form of worship was conducted, 
we should feel ourselves at perfect liberty to 
heartily wish them God-spcea—nay, to worship 
with them.” 

We cheerfully accord every proposition 
embraced in this quotation. Wc would 
not eliminate a single idea. But if, as we 
are confident is the case, the body of Protest¬ 
ant missionaries in China not only enter¬ 
tain but practically illustrate in their labors 
these catholic views, we cannot be reason¬ 
ably expected to accept the sweeping con¬ 
clusions to which we arc conducted by our 
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wiitemporary. There may be a want of 
unity amongst the missionaries, but it does 
no't appear that the evil is so great that 
*’ the cause of religion is thereby weakened” 
to the extent apprehended ; and it is by no 
means evident that the plan of union pro¬ 
posed will destroy more elements of discord 
than it will create. Nor is the instance of 
union at Amoy appositely urged. The coop¬ 
eration of brethren there is a happy illustra¬ 
tion of harmony in theory and practice 
where missionaries, possessing a common 
creed, are operating from a common base. 
Surely the device of placing the widely 
separated missions in the East under one 
all controlling organization is quite a dif¬ 
ferent question. 

We quote again:— 

“ In like manner we maintain that, for the 
sums disbursed and the number of missionaries 
in the field, the present Protestant missions 
in China are a religious failure.” 

This is by no means a novel averment; 
with many it has long passed current as an 
axiom. The proposition certainly has the 
merit of conciseness—the argument is in a 
nutshell. Wc arc told that for the sums 
invested “ 4000 adult Protestant Christians 
is a somewhat small return,” therefore “ the 
missions are a failure.” We must, however, 
withhold our assent to this conclusion until 
the standard of success is recognized. What 
number of converts would be considered an 
adequate compensation ? On the one hand, 
the value of money and of human effort 
must be calculated; on the other, the price 
of truth, the worth of immortal man , must 
be accurately estimated. Let the balance 
be struck ! Until this is done, we can only 
postulate. 

We dissent from the assertion that “ mis¬ 
sionary effort hitherto has rather tended to 
decrease than increase the hopes once en¬ 
tertained of completely evangelizing China.” 
The Christian world was never more hopeful 
than now—missionaries never more confi¬ 
dent. The power of the gospel to subdue 
the superstition, pride and avarice of China¬ 
men has been abundantly demonstrated; a 


large corps of native helpers is rapidly be¬ 
coming efficient, and some of these arc men 
of fervent zeal and marked ability ; schools, 
hospitals, churches, the printed page, and 
other appliances, are multiplying and be¬ 
coming formidable as against paganism. 
Moreover, the visible results of evangelistic 
effort are rightly regarded as but a feeble 
index of what has really been accomplished. 
The kingdom of God com^th not with 
observation. Revealed truth has come in 
contact with many unenlightened minds, 
and that truth is neither imponderable nor 
effete. 

Our contemporary would have us consider 
missions “ by the same tests as we apply to 
more mundane undertakings.” Certainly 
we have no reason to fear any such test. 
That man is but an indifferent student of 
history who has not learned that many of 
the greatest and most important human 
achievements have been realized only after 
stupendous and protracted effort, and long 
after men have denounced them as failures. 

Who are the most competent judges of 
the whole question of failure or success of 
missions in the East? Clearly those who 
provide the means for carrying on missionary 
operations, many of whom are among the 
most intelligent of the educated classes in 
Christian lands, and not a few arc eminent 
financiers and political economists. From 
the first they anticipated years of unrequited 
toil—or, rather, the necessary preliminary 
of consuming time and effort in laying a 
broad and deep foundation for the work of 
God. They have not been disappointed. 
They read the annual reports; they are 
familiar with the statistics. What iB their 
verdict? The increasingly liberal contri¬ 
butions of the churches arc a sufficient reply. 

Were there not a single convert to our 
holy faith in China to-day, it would still 
be too early to pronounce missidns a failure. 
The divine command, “ Go, disciple all na¬ 
tions,” is at once a commission and a pledge 
of ultimate success. It took three centuries 
to subdue pagan Rome to Christ, and 
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generations of labor passed ere tlie land of 
the Druids became Christian England.— 
Impatient zeal, or unreasonable skepticism 
may demand immediate effects, but enlight¬ 
ened faith will calmly wait for the latter* 
day triumph. Even Sir Frederick Bruce, 
in his famous despatch to Earl Russell, in 
1802, after animadverting upon the prevail¬ 
ing system of evangelism in China, and 
laying down a plan of his own conception, 
confessed that the adoption of his superior 
views involved “ a patient pursuit of re¬ 
sults, not perhaps to be realized by the 
first labourers.” 

CHINA AND JAPAIf; 

A Complete Guide to the Open Ports of those 
Countries, together xcitn Peking, Yeddo, 
Hongkong, and Macao. By W. F. May¬ 
ers, F.R.G.S., H. M.’s Consular Service; 
N. B. Dennys, late H. M.’s Consular Serv¬ 
ice ; and Charles King, Lieut. Royal Ma¬ 
rine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. In 
1 vol. 8vo, 600 pages; price t8, leather half 
bound, $9 calf. London, Trubner Jb Co.; 
Hongkong, Shortrcde & Co. 

On a former occasion wc briefly noticed 
this work, but its importance demands at onr 
hands something more than a passing refer¬ 
ence. It consists of a scries of historical 
and topographical papers on the treaty 
ports of China and Japan, together with 
a detailed account of the public institu¬ 
tions, chief buildings, trade, currency and 
population of each place passed under re¬ 
view. The sections of the book are so ar¬ 
ranged as to include observations On cli¬ 
mate, hygiene, markets, natural produc¬ 
tions, <fcc., besides much information of a 
purely scientific nature. Statistics arc usu¬ 
ally presented in concise, tabular form, 
while a largo proportion of the reading 
matter is made entertaining by its genial 
style; and the whole is enriched by liberal 
extracts from some of the ablest works on 
China and Japan. The text is illustrat¬ 
ed by numerous plans and maps, and fol¬ 
lowed by a copious index. Fifty pages are 
then given to an appendix, which will be 
of great value to travelers, merchants, and 
residents generally. The catalogue of becks 


on China, with comments, is an important 
feature of the work. As a vade-mecum, 
or guide book, it is remarkably complete; 
as a contribution to knowledge in the East, 
it is a monument of patient industry and 
skillful compilation. Every mission libra¬ 
ry, at least, should contain a copy, and we 
suspect every missionary may find it con¬ 
venient to have the work for reference on 
his own shelf. 

The volume is not altogether faultless, 
however. There are occasional instances 
of misprint, and some of the maps are too 
sketchy to be of much practical use,. The 
binding, although elegant, is hardly sub¬ 
stantial enough for a manual. Missionary 
statistics are very meager, and sometimes 
inaccurate. With the single exception of 
Hongkong, nothing like justice is done to 
Protestant missions at any of the ports in 
China. In the sketches of Canton, Swa- 
tow, Chefoo and Peking the subject is not 
alluded to. The number of native mem¬ 
bers at Amoy is given as 388, whereas 
the “ Missionary Directory,” for 1SGG, is¬ 
sued from our press, places the aggregate 
more correctly, at 892. 

EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—We are compelled to defer the publica¬ 
tion of several communications on hand. 
Among these is a valuable paper on the 
“ Work of Protestant Missions in the rural 
districts of China.” 

—We call attention to the communica¬ 
tion in this number, entitled “ Revision of 
Treaty Relations.” The subject commends 
itself to the serious consideration of mis¬ 
sionaries, and the friends of missions, in 
China. 

—Wc acknowledge the receipt of a “Re¬ 
port for the year 1865, of the Chinese Ver¬ 
nacular Schools, established in the Sinon, 
ICiushen, Fayuen and Chonglok Districts 
of the Quangtung Province: Superintended 
by Rev. Aug. Ilanspach, of the Berlin 
Missionary Society, China.” The report 
states the number of schools at 131, schol¬ 
ars 1805; total expenses for the rear 18G6, 
$3,068.57. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Tientsin*. —We are sorry to learn that 
Rev. J. Innocent has lost Ins youngest 
child at Lou-Hug, whither he had removed 
to take charge of a native church, gathered 
under remarkable circumstances, and of 
which we hope ere long to have a full re¬ 
port. 

Tuso-onow.—Rev. 0. R. Mills, of the 
Am. Pres. Mission at this point, was, ac¬ 
cording to last accounts, in Tientsin, hav¬ 
ing been absent three months from his 
home. He had visited several important 
places in Shantung, besides the capital of 
that province. He thinks steamers could 
go within a few miles of the provincial city. 
He had been well treated, and was hopeful 
of the future. 

Shanghai. —The Am. Pres. Mission is 
about establishing a station at Kia-shin, a 
large city Borne 75 miles distant in the in¬ 
terior from Shanghai, in the Che-kiang 
province.—Wm. Gamble, Esq., of the Pres. 
Mission Press, a short time since visited 
Hang-chow on a health trip. He reports 
the missionaries there as much encouraged 
in their work. He says, also, that the men 
of Mr. Taylor’s party are seeking places of 
labor in the different cities of the province, 
and nearly all of them have adopted the na¬ 
tive costume and style of living. 

Ningpo.— The Am. Pres. Mission having 
received instructions to make Hang-chow 
its headquarters, preparations to effect the 
change are already in a forward state. 
Messrs. Green and Dodd will soon remove 
to Hang-chow, taking the boys’ school with 
them. 

Ciiefoo. —We learn that Rev. Alex. Wil¬ 
liamson, the agent of the National Bible So¬ 
ciety of Scotland, intends making a jour¬ 
ney into Manchuria this summer. He has 
a little house, which he can take to pieces 
and set up at pleasure; and when it is taken 
apart can pack up his Bibles in the various 
portions, and have them carried on. the backs 
of mules. When he arrives at a place where 
he wishes to stop, ho will set up his house, 


well stocked with Bibles, and while his as¬ 
sistant is selling them to the crowd, will 
himself preach the word of life. 

Foochow. —As the Am. M. E. Mission is 
about to be reenforced, an expansion of its 
work to the westward has been resolved 
upon. Rev. T. C. Hart having been desig¬ 
nated as the man to pioneer this movement, 
recently visited Hankow and Kiu-kiang 
with a view to preparing the way for a 
speedy occupancy of the latter port, it be¬ 
ing the natural base for operations in the 
Kiangsi province. He returned on the 13tli 
of July, after an absence of about six 
weeks. 

Canton. —Rev. E. J. Eitel and wife left 
on the 12th June for Amoy, on account of 
Mrs. EitePs health. Under medical ad¬ 
vice, they are to go on to Chefoo, where 
they will remain during the warm season. 
—Rev. H. Y. Noyes ana wife are at Macao, 
hoping that a change of air will prove of 
benefit to Mrs. Noyes, who has been af¬ 
flicted with lung disease almost ever since 
their arrival in China last year.—A Hong¬ 
kong contemporary denies the correctness 
of our report of the suppression of the Chi¬ 
nese newspaper, published by the Canton 
Missionary Association. At our reouest, 
Rev. C. F. Preston has sent us the follow¬ 
ing statement:—“The facts of the case are 
as follows. The printer came to me to say 
that a proclamation had been issued by the 
Magistrate, which would prevent his pub¬ 
lishing that paper, and the sale of it in the 
streets. He refused to cut the blocks, and 
the carrier refused to sell. This was a de¬ 
cided interference. I called a meeting of 
the Conference under whose direction the 
paper is published, and & Committee was 
appointed to see the English, American, 
and Prussian Consuls. I was on that Com¬ 
mittee, and am able to state that represent¬ 
ations were made to the Consuls. The En¬ 
glish Consul told me he had already spoken 
to the Governor General in relation to the 
matter. The American Consul spoke to 
the Magistrate in my hearing in regard to 
it, and the Prussian Consul expressed his 
willingness to join with the other Consuls 
in any action deemed necessary. The paper 
by the Magistrate was issued in obedience 
to orders from his superiors, as he himself 
declared, and as the proclamation itself 
states.” As to the paper’s “reviling” Chi¬ 
nese officials, we must leave that to the 
judgment of parties on the ground, who are 
competent to form a just opinion. 
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ISIS AMD OSIRIS ; or, PLXJTARCH 
ON THE RELIGION OF THE 
EG YPTIANS. 


BY REV. W. A. P. MARTIN, D. I>. 


The superstitions of classical antiquity have 
been transmitted to us through a thousand 
channels; hut two writers only have given us 
anything like a philosophical view of tne relig¬ 
ion of the ancients. These are Cicero and 
Plutarch. Deeply seriouB and profoundly eru¬ 
dite, both exercised the mature vigor of their 
powers on the all-absorbing question of man’s 
relation to the supernatural. Tho Roman has 
left us the results of his inquiries in the Qum- 
tiones Tht&culana, and especially in his treatise 
De Natura Deorum. The Greek, besides nu¬ 
merous other works, has embodied his theolo¬ 
gy in a disquisition concerning Isis and Osiris, 
or the Religion of the Egyptians. The former 
ia well known, but the latter is comparatively 
rare; and we accordingly propose to give it a 
cursory review with reference to its bearing on 
certain systems current in oriental countries at 
the present day. The edition that we make 
use of is that of Gustav Parthey, Berlin, 1850. 
We are not awaro that thiB treatise has over 
appeared in an English dress. 

Plutarch’s philosophy is not profound. It 
never essays the auolimo flights of Plato or 
the searching analysis of Aristotle; neither is 
it recommended by originality of thought Or 
grace of diction. Its ohief characteristic is a 
certain Comprehensiveness of view, based on a 
'■vide induction of particulars. And in this 
consists its value; for the reader, however he 
may dissent from the reasoning of the author, 
will not fail to thank him fur tne variety of cu¬ 
rious information which he has colleoted. A 
Bcopl&tonist brought up at the feet of Ammo- 
nius, he learned from his preceptor to apply 
that universal solvent* not unknown in more 
modern times, which renders tho terms of alt 
religious creeds mntually convertible. The 
Jtcctet of his process is found in the one word 
allegory;” and in applying it he always treat® 
*itli reverence the most insignificant and even 


discrepant details, looking on them all as cere¬ 
ments of mummied truth. His exordium well 
expresses the spirit of his undertaking, and 
touches in onr bosoms a chord of melancholy 
sympathy. 

“O Cleal” he exclaims, addressing a learned 
lady who was a votary of the Egyptian god- 
desB, u O deal as it becomes those who are 
endowed with reason to look to the gods for 
every good; especially should we, in entering 
on an inquiry concerning themselves, seek to 
be guided by them as far as it is possible for 
the mind of man to penetrate. * * * For 
neither silver nor gold, nor thunders and light¬ 
nings, but wisdom and knowledge, constitute 
the felicity of the Divine Being. If these at¬ 
tributes were withdrawn, his immortal exist¬ 
ence would no longer be a life, but merely a 
sterile duration. The search for truth ib ther e¬ 
fore a striving after the divine—a holier work 
than any ceremonial purifications or cloistered 
devotion.” 

From such a beginning we would expect his 
track to brighten at every step; but it is pain¬ 
ful to read die conclusion which he arrives at, 
after a survey of the whole field. The search 
for truth is not always successful. Briefly set¬ 
ting forth his own system, ho says (p. 78), 
“ 'Die beginnings of all things are not to be 
placed with Democritus and Epicurus in cer¬ 
tain inanimate corpuBculee; nor are we to sup¬ 
pose with the Stoics that there is but one 
mind (logos), or providence ( pronoia ), which 
made all things out of primordial matter des¬ 
titute of quality (i. e. imparted to matter its 
properties), and which now presides over tho 
affairs of the universe. For it is impossible 
that there should be anything evil if God were 
the cause of all, or anything good if God were 
the cause of nothing.” This dictum, while it 
shows that Plutarch was stumbling at that im¬ 
memorial sdare of philosophers, the origin of 
evil, also shows how far ho falh in grasp of in¬ 
tellect behind tbo sublime optimism of the 
great founder of his school. He goes on:-— 
“ The roo&t ancient doctrine, whose origin ia 
unknown, in which a faith firm and inextin¬ 
guishable everywhere prevails, expressed not 
in words, but in rites and Baorifices, is that the 
universe is not moved as an automaton, with- 
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out any mind or governor; neither is there 
merely a single Logos, who mica and guides it 
as with rudder or rein. But all things pro¬ 
ceed from a twofold origin—from two antago¬ 
nistic powers, of whom one would lead in the 
right way, but the other opposes and frustrates 
hia purposes, so that life is a mingled cup, and 
the world (at least so much of it as lies be¬ 
neath the moon) a mingled scene of good and 
ill. For if nothing exists without a cause, 
and good cannot be the cause of evil, it fol¬ 
lows that both good and evil must be derived 
from independent sources.” “ This,” he adds, 
“is the opinion of the wisest as well as the 
most numerous portion of mankind,” nnd he 
startles us by tho assertion in another place 
that it was avowed by Plato himself, towards 
the close of his life. “In the book on legisla¬ 
tion,” ho says, “Plato, divesting his language 
of enigmatical symbols and calling things by 
their right names, declares that the wo rid is 
moved not by one soul, but perhaps by many, 
by two at tho least—one beneficent, the other 
of tho opposite character.” 

This doctrine, lie finds inculcated in the re¬ 
ligion of Egypt—a religion neither lucid nor 
profound, but one which he tells us was regard¬ 
ed with reverence by such men as Solon, 
Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras. In reciting 
the myth by which it is veiled, he admonishes 
his fair pupil, that when she hears of the gods 
wandering from place to place, and being torn 
limb from limb, she is not to imagine that any¬ 
thing of the kind ever occurred ; for the Egyp¬ 
tians were wont to express their ideas in fig¬ 
urative forms, and to conceal them under shad¬ 
owy symbols. Having illustrated this by ex¬ 
amples, he proceeds to relate the legend of 
Isis and Osiris. 

Those beneficent deities, united in happy 
wedlock, were assailed by the spite of the ma¬ 
lignant Typhon. By a stratagem, this evil be¬ 
ing succeeded in inducing Osiris to lie down in 
a chest or coffin, when, nailing it fast, he com¬ 
mitted it to the waters of the Nile to carry 
out to sea. Isis, in disconsolate widowhood,- 
wanders far and wide in quest of her husband’s 
remains. Being received by the king of Byb- 
lus, and employed as a domestic, she seeks to 
requite his kindness, while nursing nn infant 
prince by subjecting the child to a process of 
annealing, with a view to rendering it immor¬ 
tal. The Queen, terrified at the fiery ordeal, 
cries out and breaks the spell. Here, by a 
happy accident, she recovers the body of ber 
spouse; but not long after, Typhon, their im¬ 
placable enemy, finding her off her guard, tears 
it in pieces, scattering the limbs in distant re¬ 
gions. 

In this, it is easy to recognize the story of 
Ceres and Proserpine, which, however, in point 
of poetic taste, is a great improvement on the 
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Egyptian original. It is easy, too, to see how 
the wild fancy of a superstitious and unlettered 
age might give birth to a thousand such fables; 
but it is not so easy to conceive how any truth, 
physical or moral, can be grafted on such a 
stock. Plutarch, however, discovers in it a 
world of meaning, and recites its minutest de¬ 
tails—not a few savoring of grossnosa nnd ob¬ 
scenity—because the Egyptian hicroplionts had 
thought fit to make it the vehicle of their mys¬ 
tic lore. It is edifying to observe how he la¬ 
bors to extract from it a rational theory of the 
universe. 

Setting out with two principles, he suddenly 
finds himself encumbered with three, which 
are required to correspond with the three lead¬ 
ing characters in the myth—not to speak of 
many others which have a place in the legend, 
and each of which in the exposition must be 
represented by some force, power or principle. 
Instead of representing the simple antithesis 
of good and evil, he malces Typhon stand alone 
(though the story gives him a wife) for the en¬ 
ergy of evil; nnd subdivides tho beneficent 
power into two parts, assigning a portion of 
its functions to each of the favorite deities.— 
But before he reaches this result, he flounders 
through n quicksand of conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions, repudiating some and adopting others 
with as much discrimination as the Roman 
pantheon exercised in admitting the gods of 
the Gentiles. In following his uncertain steps, 
we arc compelled to condense scores of pages 
into one. 

Some, he says, make this myth or saga a 
traditionary history of the ancient kings; and 
some make it a personification of the Nile 
fructifying the soil of Egypt, and of the sea in 
turn BW’allowing up the river. But the minor 
priests do not limit the interpretation so nar¬ 
rowly. According to them Osiris is not mere¬ 
ly the Nile, but the principle of moisture 
(water), and Typhon the antagonistic princi¬ 
ple of drought or firo. Others look on Ty¬ 
phon as the Sun, and on Osiris as the moon ; 
and others still understand by Typhon the 
shadow of the earth which envelops tho 
moon during an eclipse. The Egyptians also 
exhibit Osiris in human form, clothed with a 
robe of flame, nnd representing the sun ns an 
embodiment of the beneficent power. Some 
plainly call the sun Osiris, and maintain that 
Isis was no other than tho moon, hence her 
statue is crowned with horns. They represent 
Osiris by an eye and a sceptre, and Typhon 
by a hippopotamus (the behemoth of tho 
Scriptures). Manetho makes Typhon iron, 
and Horus loadstone—Horus, the son, taking 
the placo of the dead Osiris, and his trans¬ 
forming influence over the evil being compared 
to that of a magnet, which imparts its own 
properties to the metal. 
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After comparing these deities to the cabal¬ 
istic numbers of tne Pythagoreans, and to the 
sides of a triangle, Plutarch again gives an 
explanation of his own. In the human soul, 
Osiris is the understanding, and Typhon the 
passions. In nature, Osins is the masculine 
energy, and Isis the female. Again, Osiris is 
the beginning, Iris the continuation, and Ho¬ 
rns, their child, the completion. In a word, 
disorder is Typhon, while order and beauty 
are the work of Isis—the image of the unseen 
Osiris. 

From this view, it is obvious that not mitoh 
can be made of the myth—either by the “best 
instructed interpreters,” whoso expositions arc 
directly opposea to each other; or by Plutarch 
himself, whoso own opinions are self contra¬ 
dictory. Indeed, the learned author betrays 
hie incapacity for the work he had undertaken, 
tantas componerc lites> by his performances in 
the way of etymology. 

IIo says, e. g., “Isis is notabarbarian word, 
but common alike to the Greek and Egyptian 
languages. It is derived at once from two 
words— epiotamd, understanding, and kinaois, 
motion; just as them comes from two words— 
theaton , the visible, (from being invisible?) and 
thedn, hastening, the swift.” The derivation, 
too, of Osiris from the two Greek words hon - 
os and hieros , while with equal confidence he 
points out an Egyptian origin, is another spec¬ 
imen, which wo select from many, of that kind 
of reasoning. It is not surprising that one who 
carries dualism into etymology after this fash¬ 
ion should bo able to find two coordinate pow¬ 
ers at the root of all things! 

Peking, July, 1867. 

[To bo concluded next month.] 


(for 7Ttc SfUtionary Recordtr.) 

WUCHANG. 


BY 11EV. E- BRYANT. 

Tins city, as many of your readers know, is 
tho provincial capital of Hupeh, and the resi¬ 
dence of the Viceroy of tho two provinces, 
Hupeh and Hunan. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Yang-t9z, and contains a popula¬ 
tion of about 400,000, being a little less than 
half the population of Hankow. It is sur¬ 
rounded l>y a wall of about ten miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and within is intersected by three 
hills, running parallel to each other. From one 
of these, the visitor may have a full and most 
striking view of tho city and the neighbour¬ 
hood. Below is the city, with its temples, its 
halls of learning, its official residences, and its 
vast number of private dwellings; in front is 
Hatf Yang hien, and on the right is Hankow. 
Between these two plaoes is the Han, with its 
rapid current; and between Wu Chang and 


both places is the giganlio Yang-tsz, bearing in 
its bosom a heavy burden of the “flowery” 
soil, and on its broad back on innumerable 
fleet of boats, rafts, junks and steamers. 

“Politically, Wu Chang is one of the most 
important cities in the empire. Commercially, 
however, it is quite eclipsed by Hankow, the 
greatest mart in Chinn.” 

Tho missionaries of the London Mission, on 
their arrival at Hankow, were very desirous 
of establishing a mission in Wu Chang. Prov¬ 
idence, however, led them to commence their 
work in Hankow. Nevertheless, Wu Chang 
was not forgotten, nor, indeed, could it be for¬ 
gotten ; ana the attempt to cuter this faraouB 
city was eventually maae. 

On the twentieth of January, 1804, after 
much talk and trouble with the mandarins, a 
piece of ground on one of the principal streetB 
was bought. But no Booner was this bought, 
than difficulties began to arise. The manda¬ 
rins, scholars, gentry and people, with all their 
might opposed such an invasion of their quiet 
old home. They had lived in peace, and were 
lute content with their ancient customs and 
octrincs; then, why should the foreigner be 
permitted to come and disturb their blissful 
repose with his “pernicious doctrine?” Tho 
Chinese believe, if foreigners do not, that 
“these men turn the world upside down.” 
Thu missionary work, in th«ir estimation, is 
not a faihtre. 

For several months, officials and non-officialB 
were in a furious rage; the landlord, who sold 
the ground for such iniquitous purposes, was 
threatened with death. During this time, 
much talking and writing passed between the 
magistrates and Mr. John, and on July ]6th 
the battle came to a glorious end. The mis¬ 
sionary got in; and although he had to give 
up the original spot, another piece of land was 
bough t. Chapel, houses and school-room 8 were 
built—all for the 6um of Taels 1500, which 
was paid by the generous community of Han¬ 
kow. By the end of this year, a native as¬ 
sistant had been appointed to the place, and 
Mr. John had the pleasure of preaching the 
“pernicious doctrine,” which since has been 
believed in by several of tho scholars and of 
the people. Throughout the year 1865 daily 

f wenching was carried on in the chapel, and 
ms continued to bo carried on up to the pres¬ 
ent. Now, there are ten converts in the place, 
seven men and three women, and they give us 
great satisfaction. Of this number, four are 
graduates. 

On the 18th of January, 1867, tho Rev. L. 
Bryson arrived at Hankow, and on the 21st 
ho took up his abode in Wu Chang, as the first 
resident Protestant missionary. He is diligent¬ 
ly studying the language, and we hope that 
both he and myself will ere long be able to 
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«barc the heavy burdei\ which our esteemed 
colleague hae had to bear alone so long. Short¬ 
ly after Mr. Bryson entered Wu Chang, tbc 
Kov. D. Hill, of the Wesloyaa Mission, re¬ 
moved froru Hankow to another part of Wu 
Chang. The sphere iB wide enough for both 
missions. May the Lord prosper the labours 
of Mr. Hill, as well as our own. 

On Fob. 13 th of the present year, Dr. Reid, 
who gives his services free to our Illusion 
Hospital at Hankow, generously undertook to 
conduct a dispensary one day in the week, in 
our chapel at Wu Chang, This Htep of the 
worthy Doctor gladdened our heart; and we 
still rejoice, for the experiment has proved suc¬ 
cessful. Already we have reaped some fruit 
from his labours, in connection with the labours 
of the preachers. Two—husband and wife— 
have recently been admitted into our church, 
whose conversion, under the blessing of the 
Divine Spirit, is partly to be ascribed to tbc 
medical man’s work. When these first at¬ 
tended, their minds were full of prejudice 
against the foreign doctrine; but the benevo- 
lent aspect of the whole work broke their prej¬ 
udices, and prepared their hearts to receive the 
gospel. They neard, read, thought and be¬ 
lieved. Now they are united to ub, and have 
given tokens of true believers. The wife was 
under a heavy affliction, and her husband ac¬ 
companied her to the chapel to see the phy¬ 
sician. Her disease was incurable. The phy¬ 
sician, with all hiB skill, could do nothing to save 
her body. But, thanks be to God f she and her 
husband then began to feel that they had a dis¬ 
ease worse than that of the body—a disease in 
possession of their souls, more deadly than 
“oanker; ” and, to their ioy, they found the 
Physician who alone can heal such a malady. 
They found the Saviour, whoso “blood can 
make the foulest clean,” and the salutary influ¬ 
ences of which can permeate the deepest roots 
of evil, and cause its entire death. 

We hope Wu Chang, through the labours 
of the missionaries of the London Mission, and 
those of the Wesleyan Mission, and their re¬ 
spective assistants, will henceforth yield greater 
fruit every year; and that ere long this old and 
famous city will be a city of God, whence 
praises shall ascend, in mighty strains, to the 
Triune God—Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Hankow, July 2nd, 1807. 


... .There are in Italy 210 publio libraries, 
containing in the aggregate 4,149,281 volumes. 
Besides these, there are the libraries of the 
two Chambers, of the Council of State, and 
many easily accessible large private collections. 

,.. .The new Bible House in London will 
cost £20,000, to he raised by subscription. 


(for Th* ifluionary RuArdtr.) 

THE WORK OF PROTESTANT MIS¬ 
SIONS IN THE RURAL DIE 
TRICTS OF CHINA. 

PORTION'S OP A PAPER READ J1EFORF. A MEET¬ 
ING Or MISSIONARIES AT TIENTSIN, NORTH 
CU1NA, MAY, 1807. 


In order to form an accurate and judicious 
opinion respecting the state of society in the 
rural districts, ana the way in which evangel¬ 
istic work may be best carried on there, it is 
important that we should bear in mind certain 
facts, and carefully gather up from time to time 
the TCfiults of experience. Difficulties and fail¬ 
ures should never discourage ns. The former 
must be expected—the latter need not excite 
surprise. From both, the wise worker will 
draw wisdom and stimulus. As ours is an en¬ 
terprise in which final success is certain, so is 
it also one in which less than in any other wc 
can afford to close our eyes, either to our own 
mistakes or to the real character of the obsta¬ 
cles with which we have to contend. Hence 
missionaries, as a class, are ever anxious to 
learn, if possible, even from the envenomed 
criticisms of those who arc hostile to their 
work; and are keenly alive to all tho advanta- 

S is of that frank and frequent interchange of 
ought and feeling amongst themselves, which 
so often leads to a clearer comprehension of 
the conditions of Christian work, and to valu¬ 
able practical changes in the mode of its pros¬ 
ecution. Mission conferences, which have been 
such a success in India, have yet to be estab¬ 
lished in China, but I cannot but hope that, ei¬ 
ther through the press or some other channel, 
we shall ere long have the benefit of the wide 
experience and matured judgment of some of 
our elder brethren upon many of the practical 
features of our work, and among them upon 
the important subject of rural missions. Mean¬ 
while, the following paper is offered as a par¬ 
tial review. It iB the result of careful thought 
and enquiry, and the observations made might 
all be substantiated, were it needful or wise to 
do so, by an appeal to incidents and circum¬ 
stances known to myself. But this would de¬ 
feat my object, which is not to criticise indi¬ 
viduals, but rather to throw out a few hints as 
to some sources of mistake and failure to which 
we are all more or less exposed, and to show 
that there is but one path to the attainment of 
oar common hopes. 

♦ ♦**** 

I need do little more than remind you of tho 
facta alluded to. They are familiar to all who 
know anything of the present state of China, 
of the varied political, social and religious in¬ 
fluences at work here, and of the peculiar way 
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in which these influences affect the operations 
of Protestant missionaries. Some of them 
have their origin deep in the conceptions of 
the Human heart, ana arc ever awakening 
grief and anxiety, even as we think of the best 
of those who nave been gathered into our 
native churches. I would mention 

I. The unsettled condition of many parts 
of the country. China has been well said to 
be in a chronic suite of rebellion. The whole 
empire is convulsed. Men feel themselves 
everywhere to be upon the brink of a volca¬ 
no, which may at any moment overwhelm 
them iu utter ruin. Prom various causes— 
amoug which we can only now name, as 
having some relevancy to tlic matter in hand, 
the advent of foreign influence, which has 
clone much and will do more to break up the old 
traditions of the people—the ties which for¬ 
merly bound society together are being loos¬ 
ened, and no one knows when settled pence 
and progress will return to the land. No 
woudor, perhaps, if shrewd men in many 
places begin to gravitate towards what they 
instinctively feci to be the strongest force, 
and that which must ultimately carry all be¬ 
fore it. 

II. Another fact which has much to do 
with the unsettled condition of the country, 
and ia indeed often its cause, is the general 
character of the local government. 1'hc op¬ 
pression exorcised by the mandarins, as a class, 
is proverbial. Their rapacious covetousness 
is no less so. In few instances can justice be 
obtained except at a price which the poor can 
ill afford to pay. Wealthy wrong doors, on 
the other hand, have only to bribo sufficiently, 
find they arc safe. Even when the magistrate 
himself is upright, he is so surrounded by a 
hornet cloud of yamen villains, who must all 
be fed, that the poor victim of injustice has 
still no cTianco. 

III. Without expressing any opinion now 
upon the justice or injustice of various laws, 
the singularly cruel manner in which they arc 
sometimes enforced, and the apparently arbi¬ 
trary power possessed by the magistrates of 
altering, adding to, or suspending them at 
pleasure, is a fruitful source of righteous com¬ 
plaint on the part of the people. Two ex¬ 
amples may be given. We all know that ac¬ 
cording to treaty a certain rate of import du¬ 
ties lias been fixed by the imperial govern¬ 
ment upon all foreign goods brohght into the 
country, and that these duties arc collected by 
the foreign customs officers in its employ, and 
paid into the imperial treasury. One woidd 
think the goods would now be free, and so 
they would be in any other country than Chi¬ 
na. But at Tientsin, and I suppose elsewhere, 
by special order these very go6ds are still li¬ 
able, and liable il is said to duties at least 
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double those first pnid. Of course this is call¬ 
ed a war tax, but it is regarded with very 
bitter feelings by the people, ami it would bo 
a curious enquiry how much of it ia really ap¬ 
plied to military purposes. It is perhaps un¬ 
der similar pretences that the officials in some 
of the country districts have iu recent years 
considerably increased the proportion of grain 
required from the people as land tax, or its 
equivalent in money. Whatever be the order 
issued by the magistrate, the rale is raised by 
the lower yamen officials, and again by tlru 
collectors, nil of whom get their squeeze out 
of it, and when thus at lust the demand gets 
too heavy to be borne, the peasants are goaded 
into resistance, aud local rebellions arise, like 
that of the year before last in Shan-tung. 
Fearing a liko result last year, the Viceroy is 
reported to have directed that the demand 
made should be more moderate, and sent 
troops with the collectors. 

Iv. The spirit of resistance on the part of 
the people baa been considerably strengthened 
in many districts by the discovery that they 
can by union do much to secure themselves 
from oppression. Ordinarily it is easy enough 
to keep in orderly subjection the myriads of 
of villages which cover the land. The people 
are readily cowed before the paternal tyranny 
of their masters. But it now and then happens 
that the officials are obliged to call upon the 
people to combine for the general defence.— 
The lessons thus learnt are apt to be remem¬ 
bered, and the strength thus discovered to bo 
turned in a direction which the authorities 
little expected. In some districts, a score 
or sometimes two or three score of villages 
have become confederate, aud combine against 
the Mandarins, refusing alike just and un¬ 
just taxation. Two such confederacies 
may after a time get to lighting between 
themselves, aud then cotnes the Mandarins’ 
opportunity. It was during a struggle of this 
kind last year that the two military Man¬ 
darins were killed, of whoso death we heard. 
A large body of troops were sent, and the 
quasi rebellion crushed by the summary ex¬ 
ecution of'its leaders. 

V. Thero is a very general impression ex¬ 
isting among the pcoplo that foreigners enn 
and will afford them the pi’otection they need, 
alike from the rapacity and injustice of the 
yamens, and from the strong and lawless 
among themselves. This impression is fast 
gaining ground, and we must all have become 
more or less familiar with it. There in an idea 
that if they can only by any means become 
connected with foreigners, they will be saved 
from these sources of trouble. Perhaps some 
think that wo arc naturally more upright than 
their countrymen. Others again are ready to 
seek our help in order to enable them securely 
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to defy even the just claims of tbeir rulers. 
At any rate, numbers, and I believe continually 
increasing numbers, recognise our power, and 
aro willing to turn it to their own advantage. 

VI. There arc also two very important cir¬ 
cumstances to be taken into account in any 
such review as wo are now making. One is 
the rapidly waning power of tbe different 
native faiths. I am by no means crediting 
Christianity with having produced this effect. 
I rather look upon it as a providential prepa¬ 
ration for the advent of the truth. Nor am 
I denying the strong hold which both idolatry 
in its various forms and Confucianism still 
have upon the people. Still the fact is un¬ 
questionable, and has been acknowledged by 
many intelligent Chinese, who have remarked 
upon it in my hearing. The present state of 
the religious and philosophic mind of China 
finds parallels in the history of many nations 
at the epoch of their first being brought into 
contact with Christianity. We must all have 
had opportunities of noticing how little rev¬ 
erence is shown for the various deities, and 
how readily many not only join in a laugh at 
their impotew.y, but actually neglect altogeth¬ 
er the prescribed acts of worship. So tree 
)B it that the heart of the nation has little 
faith in its creeds, that tbe universal complaint 
of Christian missionaries is that they are met 
by a deathlike stupor wbioh is harder to deal 
with than the most debasing superstitions; 
and that there would be more reason for hope 
if wo were met by a vigorous defence of the 
system we desire to overthrow. Of all the 
prevalent faiths, Buddhism has undoubtedly 
the largest number of adherents, and its tem¬ 
ples arc usually the largest and most frequent¬ 
ed. But as an educated man Baid to me one 
day, “ The time of its glory is past—Budd¬ 
hism is already a ruined faith.” Language 
just as strong might be used even of Confu¬ 
cianism itself Though still reverenced and de¬ 
fended, its code of social morals has nowa¬ 
days but little power over the Iivcb of men. 
Covetousness and the other vices of the un¬ 
regenerate heart have proved too strong for 
it. The nation, as we find it, is fast sinking 
into the condition of a people without any re¬ 
ligion at all. The advent of Christianity has 
for oue of its first effects the hastening of this 
process of decay. In the great cities, while 
tho great heathen festivals are maintained by 
multitudes for purposes of amusement or gain, 
it is by no means uncommon to meet with fam¬ 
ilies in which no idols have ever been kept. 
In Peking, especially, it is said that there 
aro many such. Some men have not for years 
visited any temple with the object of worship. 
It is well known that there arc already many 
others who have heard enough in our chapels 
to convince them of the folly of idolatry, and 


who have actually relinquished it, though 
without adopting a purer faith. Probably the 
expensiveness of idol worship, joined with the 
extreme poverty of large masses of the people, 
will become one of the great agents in its 
overthrow in the rural districts. Villages 
could be named consisting of sixty or seventy 
families, all very poor, which have been wont 
to spend in years gone by as much as one 
hundred and 1 fifty taels per annum in incense 
and paper for burning. Now all this, connect¬ 
ed with the non-cxistencc of caste, and the ab¬ 
sence of any civil or social disabilities arising 
from a change of faith, has much to do with 
the purpose of these remarks. It helps to cx- 

6 lain the apparent case with which largo nuru- 
ers are seen to break away from heathen as¬ 
sociations. It may be readily believed that not 
a few arc glad to bo freed from the peouniary 
demands of idolatrj'. In a multitude of cases, 
the man finds himself the better for the change. 
He is relieved from an expensive burden. 
Very likely he by no means realizes that 
Christianity will mnko far greater demands 
upon him, and the discovery that it does so 
may drive him away from it. Yet an intellect¬ 
ual conviction, more or less distinct, of tho 
truth of its great cardinal facts will help the 
change. It by no means follows that there is any 
any heart faith. There may or may not be. In a 
majority of cases, alas! I believe it to be wanting. 
And then the question arises, in what light are 
these men to be regarded, and how arc they 
to be dealt with by the church ? I am con¬ 
vinced that, more rapidly than wo are aware 
of, thiB class of men is springing into existence, 
—men who know enough of Bible truth on 
the one hand to have forsaken idolatry, and 
on the other to shrink from a confession of 
Christ with all the natural enmity of the hu¬ 
man heart. A class at once the most hopeful 
and yet the most hopeless. They arc to no 
small extent the result of tho so called frmtless 
preaching of the the last thirty years. Many 
of them get into our churches for a time, but 
they do not stay, Their character is in many 
respects like that of the large mass of our 
homo congregations. Of what use iB it to talk 
to them of the evils of heathenism, and so 
forth? They know and feel all this. But oh, 
if by a mighty outpouring of spiritual power 
wc could melt their flinty souls, and draw 
them to tho Saviour 1 It is the old, old cry of 
hnrnan helplessness. Wc need the “ tongue of 
fire.” 

VII. Tho other circumstance just referred 
to relates to a state of things peculiar to the 
rural population. Romanism has taken ad¬ 
vantage of it to the full to swell its numbers. 
It is now for Protestant missionaries to recog¬ 
nise its cxisteneq, and to act accordingly. I 
mm tho disposition of the inhabitants of any 
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given village or district to move iu a mass. 
In the cities, although clanship exists, it is in 
a far weaker form. There, it is pretty much 
each man for himself. There is often little in* 
tercoureo even amongst neighbours, and rel¬ 
atives are frequently widely scattered. But 
in the country it is far otherwise. A village 
is, in most oases, a family. Very commonly 
there is only one surname in the place, and 
the 30, 60, or 100 families have a common an¬ 
cestry and recognise a mutual relationship.— 
Then again, in each village there arc usually 
one or two men who are looked up to by all as 
leaders. These arc not necessarily the oldest, 
nor arc they the heads of the elan, who may 
be mere inmts. They arc men abler than 
their fellows, to whom recourse is had in all 
matters of general interest, whether it be the 
repair of the village temple, or a tussle with 
the Mandarins. Now, if these men lead the 
way, they can almost always carry with them 
many others. I need hardly point out the pecu¬ 
liar temptations and dangers which may yet 
artee to our native churches from this source. 
While in many respects a help, and this spirit 
of clanship ought to become a mighty help in 
the promulgation of the truth, it is to be rear¬ 
ed also that raauy unworthy members will thus 
get into the church, and that in days to come, 
any cause of disagreement which may arise 
will be sadly embittered by its influence. 

VIII. Another fact which I have never 
heard noticed, but which I have good reason 
for saying is cxcroising no small influence 
upon many in those poor villages, and inclin¬ 
ing them to profess an interest in the gospel, 
is that the people know that missionaries, Ro¬ 
manist and Protestant alike, have already spent 
considerable sums iu hiring houses, chapels, 
arid so forth, in Peking and other cities, and 
that not a few natives have got employment 
from them in various ways, aud are kindly 
treated and well paid. 1 am sorry to be 
obliged to add that cases have occurred iu 
which the very men we have thus employed 
have told the most barefaced lies upon this 
subject, and have excited the wildest expecta¬ 
tions among the simple peasantry, to whom 
the hope of all maimer of worldly good has 
been held out as an inducement to them to seek 
baptism, with the desire, on the part of 
our helpers, of thus increasing the apparent 
success of their labours, and rising in our es¬ 
teem. We all kuow what perpetual anxi¬ 
eties arise from causes of this Kina even near 
to our own stations, where we can to some 
extent counteract them. What wonder then, 
if among these poor rustics, in their ignorance 
of the glorious meaning of our message, 
the temptation to look upon it as a sort of 
speculation should be very great. They may 
think we have some ulterior objeot j but wheth¬ 


er^ or no, money is being spent, and by 
skillful management, some of it may perhaps 
be diverted into their own pockets. 

IX. The last point to which I shall advert, 
—it is perhaps the most important of all—is 
the course taken by the Romanists, and the 
effect which this course has had upon tho 
country districts. The children of this world 
are ever wiser in their generation than tho 
children of light. Popery has always known 
how to make all bend to its puvposes. As 
might have been expected, from the faeta 
above mentioned, it is in the rural districts 
that its greatest successes have been achieved. 
Advantage has been taken of every opportu¬ 
nity. Sometimes it has been a private dis¬ 
agreement, successful interference in which has 
secured the nominal adhesion of several fam¬ 
ilies. Sometimes it has been a contest be¬ 
tween the people and the officials, in which tho 
priests have token the part of the people, who 
iu order to secure their aid have come over 
to mother ohurch in numbers. In spite of tho 
jibing strictures of some publio prints, and tho 
gratuitous assertion that such a thing is im¬ 
possible, we know that powers have been 
granted to the Romish priests very similar in 
many respects to those which were wont to 
be secured by the concordats formerly inado 
with European states. The exact naturo of 
these powers it may be hard to discover—it 
would perhaps ill serve the turn of these skill¬ 
ful plotters to have them very clearly defined. 
The moans by which they have been obtain¬ 
ed may be a mystery; but of the fact itself, 
few who have had opportunities of inquiring 
into the position assumed by the hierarchy 
can have any doubt. However startling, it 
would seem to be true that the priests do 
claim and exorcise magisterial power among 
their converts. We know too, that the mag¬ 
istrates fear them, and that a jealous dread 
of Protestant missionaries demanding similar 
rights has something to do with the continu¬ 
ed opposition of the official class to our work 
in the interior. Moreover, it is instructive to 
note that whole villages are reputed to have 
refused the payment of land and other taxes 
on the plea that they have embraced tho Ro¬ 
mish faith, thus wresting that pArt of the 
treaty which guarantees to native Christians 
an immunity from all taxation for idolatrous 
purposes. J. L. 

Tientsin, July, 1837. 

[To lie concluded next month.] 


... .Three native pastors have just been or¬ 
dained over churches in Eastern Turkey, and 
one in the Central Mission, making the whole 
number in the three missions to the Armenians 
twenty-seven. The number of licensed preach¬ 
ers reported is forty-five in the three missions. 
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TTTl? MISSIONARY RECORDER. 


AX IMPERIAL ORDER CONCERN- 
IXO ROMAN CATHOLICS* 


PRINCE KI!NC, by Imperial Will President 

of the Hoard, hereby issttes an Order: — 

The 13th Article of the French treaty, 
agreed to mid signed at Tientsin in the 8th 
year of Keen Fung (1858), secures “ to all Chi¬ 
nese, who wish of their own will to embrace 
the religion of the Lord of Heaven, and to 
follow its practices, a perfect freedom from 
persecution and penally ; ”—and agaui, “ what¬ 
ever has before been promulgated against 
its propagation, either m manuscript or in 
print, is neroby abrogated throughout the 
Empire.” 

In accordance with this treaty, the Prince 
has already instructed the provincial author¬ 
ities to carry into full effect, the articles of 
the treaty of the 8th and the convention of 
the 10th years of Ilcen Fung {1858 and 1800) 
in their entirety, as well as to expose the same 
to public view. But, in addition thereto, 
the Prince has, on the second day of the 
11th moon of the present year, received 
an Imperial Decree as follows: “ Hereafter, 
“ when there arise disputes affecting Christian 
“converts, the local authorities must thor- 
“ onglily investigate their origin, and deal 
“with them justly. If Christians fulfill their 
“ part as becomes good citizens, regulate their 
“ conduct, and have, respect for themselves, 
“ they are among the children of China, and 
“ must, as a matter of course, be protected and 
“ oh tenderly cared for ns as those who arc 
“not of this religion. They are not to be op¬ 
pressed on the ground of their professing 
“ Christianity. The local authorities must be 
“just in each and every matter, and treat it 
“ with discrimination, thereby allowing that it 
“ is the earnest will of the government to pro- 
“ tcct mid nourish the good and the up- 
“right.Respect this!” 

But although instructions on this subject, 
have frequently been issued to the Viceroys 
and Governors for their guidance, yet instan¬ 
ces after instances have been known where 
the provincial authorities acted in opposition 
thereto, and converts have repeatedly made 
complaints in their petitions. The Prince’s 
inference is, that the cause of tlieir deviation 
from instructions lay chiefly in the Christians’ 
being unwilling to contribute their quota, as 
they did formerly, towards certain useless ex- 


• This document was translated for “TheMissionary 
Recorder “ by a native assistant of the American Prot¬ 
estant Episcopal Mission at Shanghai. A copy was fur¬ 
nished to "Tlio Friend of Chinn/" and it has already 
appeared in that journal; but ns it is n document of 
permanent interest—although issued five year* ago— 
and as few of our renders will see it elsewhere, wo give 
It a place in onr columns.—[E d, 


penst-s, ns receiving gods, idolatrous proces¬ 
sions, theatrical performances and incense 
offerings. The petitioners say, that “ ns these 
“ things do not concern them, they should not 
“be compelled to contribute.” On the 
other hand, the local magistrates and non- 
professors of Cliristinnity insist upon their 
doing so, as well as other men. Consequently, 
disputes at all times arise. The Prince deems 
it his duty to write again to the provincial au¬ 
thorities, acquainting them with the Imperial 
Decree and the decision of the Foreign Board, 
that all may have one uniform rule by which 
to quiet their conduct, and not be thrown into 
doubt and anxiety when questions of this na¬ 
ture present themselves. Thus may the pcoplo 
be led to appreciate His Majesty’s equal 
and impartial good-will towards all—whether 
Christians or not—each and every one of whom 
he loves as children. 

Moreover, the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven has for essentially its first object the 
teaching of men to do good, and its fundamental 
principles arc similar to those of Budhism, 
Taoism and Coufneianism; for which reason, 
it was tolerated in the reign of Kang-he. But 
its professors cannot, on the ground of being 
teachers of people, expect to be exempt from 
all contributions for public purposes. If la¬ 
bour were wanted for government service, or 
money to secure useful ends were to be levied, 
Christian ,converts arc liable in the former 
ease to be impressed for duty, and in the lat¬ 
ter to be taxed, in the same manner ns other 
men. But they arc never to be compelled to 
give anything toward receiving gods, idolatrous 
processions, theatrical performances, and in¬ 
cense offerings, because in none of these are 
thoy interested. 

If local authorities meet with subscriptions 
which have a mixed nature, civil and religious, 
they must honestly and rightfully separate 
one from the other, and not impose them 
without judgment or discrimination. For 
instance, were a fund to be raised, four-tenths 
of which were for public objects, and six-tenths 
for useless [idolatrous] ones, the authorities 
must distinctly point out that Christians are 
liable only for the four-tenths, and arc not to be 
compelled to pay the remaining six-tenths; 
the latter being for uses which do not concern 
them. 

Again should Christians, on account of 
their refusal to be assessed their share to¬ 
wards those useless services which arc con¬ 
trary to their Christian principles, be ill-treat¬ 
ed or beaten, or be plundered of their proper¬ 
ty, or have their crops burnt or destroyed, 
the local authorities must investigate the mat¬ 
ter to tlic bottom in tbc sufferers’ behalf, and 
rigidly punish tbc offenders according to law, 
jind order them to fully compensate for what 
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was plundered, burnt or destroyed; and it 
must- be just :tud equal. 

The French and the Chinese governments 
have however decided, that os missionaries are 
not Mandarins, they cannot take part hi other 
matters, public or private, or to protect^ their 
proselytes. But whereas they are well-dispos¬ 
ed men, and are all, in their own country, 
greatly respected of others; and whereas 
their first object is to instruct men to do 
good ; and moreover, since at this time good 
faith and amity exist between the French and 
the Chinese governments, they [missionaries] 
must be treated with more than usual high 
■consideration—thereby strengthening the bond 
■of friendship. Hereaitcr, if missionaries sub¬ 
mit any petition to the local authorities, con¬ 
cerning matters which are right and reasona¬ 
ble, the latter must at once investigate and 
deal with them in accordance with justice, 
and may not oppress the complainants in the 
slightest degree. 

The Prince has already transmitted to the 
provincial authorities instructions on the differ¬ 
ent subjects referred to above; and, ip addi¬ 
tion thereto, he issues this order for the inform¬ 
ation of every family and every individual, 
and for the removal of any existing doubt, 
with the hope that contentions may bo guard¬ 
ed against, and the good and upright comfort¬ 
ed thereby. A spcoial order. 

Tung Chih, 1st year, 1st moon, — day. 

(Fur TSt .tffrufoiwry Bnorttir.) 

7HE GOVERNORS OF THE EIGHT 
EEN PROVINCES OF CHINA. 

Tjie reader who will venture on a perusal 
■of the following will have a fair idea of the 
names of the individuals who hold provincial 
jurisdiction in the Celestial Empire. 

GOVERNORS GENERAL. 

Chihli. Liu Ck ' an 9 Yu. 

Two Kiang.... Tseng Kuo Fan. 

Two ICuang- JuiJAn.*\ 

Two Hu., . mm Li Hung Cluing. 

Shansi & Ivansuh ^ i0 Tsung Tang. 

.Szuchuen. fij&WtWr Lo Ping Chang. 

Fokicn & Che¬ 
kiang .., .J&t Wu T'mg. 

Yunnan & Knei- 

chow.. .sms® Chang Hat Sung. 

DIRECTORS GENERAL. 

Yellow River.. fSSM Su Ting KhteL 
Grain Transport Wang Chih Wan, 


GOVERNORS. 

Shantung.. _~J Ting Pao Chin. 

Shansi.. . mm Chao Ch'ang Ling. 

Kiangsu., . mm JA Han Chang. 

Hnpeli.. .i tm Tstng Kuo Ch'ilan. 

Hunan.. Liu ICun. 

Honan.. . Li Ho Nun. 

Shensi.... . CFiao Sung Men. 

Nganhui. Ying Han.\ 

Kiftngsi.. . mm- Liu JST*tm Yi. 

Fokicn. mm JA Ft Tai. 

Chekiang . ■ ■ ■ XaHtin Yi. 

Kuangtung.... mwm. Chiang Yi Li.\ 

Kuangsi.. .fWfi® Kuo Pai Yin.% 

Yunnan.. . mm Liu Yu Chao. 

Kueiobow. Chang Liang Chi, 

• Acting. f Tnrtnra. 


1 .Lately rcsti'ood. 

§ Asserted upon good authority to bo Acting Gov¬ 
ernor of Kinngau. 

The above list comprises four noblemen, viz., 
one Marquis and three Earls. The Marquis is 
Tsdng Kuo Fan, who is also a Chief Secretary 
of State. The throe Earls are Li Hung Chang, 
Tso Tsung T‘ang, and Ts&ng Kuo Ch'dan, who 
are also Junior Guardians of the Heir Appa¬ 
rent (!). There is one Senior Guardian, Lo 
Ping Chang, (if we exclude Tsfing Kuo Fan, 
who docs not appear to figure with that titlo 
now), and three persons who arc entitled to 
wear the insignia of the first rank—Wu'Pang, 
Liu ICun Yi, and Liu Yd Chao. 

The Chinese have five ranks of nobility, as 
follows: Kung, Hou, Pai, Tzu, and Nan.— 
These have been reudared into Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Viscount, and Bnron, by some sinologues; 
one of the number being Dr. Mcdhurst, who 
must take high rank as a scholar, and whose 
opinion is worth much. Dr. Lcggc, in his sec¬ 
ond volume of the Classics, Book V., Pt. 2, Ch. 
n,3, tells us in a foot note that the words 
Kung, <fcc., are considered by some to bo equiv¬ 
alent to Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and 
Baron, and by others to be equivalent to Duke, 
Prince, Count, Marquis, and Baron, but these 
be bids us accept with caution, as “ they by no 
means severally correspond to those dignities.” 
This latter sentence is somewhat ambiguous, 
and certainly leaves us in the dark. If Dr. 
Leggc can assert so positively that the Chinese 
words alluded to above do not correspond to 
the English titles which have been furnished 
us by sinologues, and have been in use now for 
a number of years, he might have enlightened 
us with information touobing what they do 
represent. A negative assertion is worth lit- 
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tic, unless it be supplemented with the neces¬ 
sary information. The second arrangement of 
noble titles which Dr. Legge gives us may bo 
characterised as somewhat odd, for the reason 
that a Prince is placed after a Duke, and a 
Marejuis after a Count; and moreover, one of 
the titles given Ls not English atoll, but French. 
We have homogeneous versus heterogeneous or¬ 
der, and out of these two we shall do well to 
cling to the former. If we accept the latter, 
we arc bound to call Tsdng Kuo Fan a 
Prince; and the absurdity of this will bo ap- 
parent at once. It is quite possible that Kung 
and the Other four words ao not correspond 
exactly to Duke, Marquis, Ac.; but until somo 
one has proved to us clearly what they do cor¬ 
respond to, let ns retain these titles. They are 
more consistent with good sonsc and ortho¬ 
doxy—if liberty may be taken with that word— 
than Duke, Prince, Count, Marquis, and Baron. 

Amongst the list of Governors, it will be 
seen that Li Han Chang’s name is given as the 
Governor of Kiangsu. It appears from a re¬ 
cent edict, that this individual has been ap¬ 
pointed to assume temporarily the functions of 
Viceroy of the Two Hu, in place of Li Hung 
Chang, who has been ordered up further north. 
Now it must happen, cither that Li Han Chang 
has not yet had the seals of the Kiangsu office 
in hie hands; or that, having bad them, he has 
handed them over to some one else- If the for¬ 
mer surmise is correct, then it is very clear that 
he has never been dc facto Governor of Kiaug- 
su, for no mau can be looked upon in the light 
of an occupant of any office until ho has for¬ 
mally taken over the seals of that office. It is 
next to impossible for the Governor of Kiangsu, 
with the seals of that office still iu his bauds, 
to exercise any control whatever over Hupeh 
or Hunan ; hut it is not impossible for him, 
while still retaining his office, to act as Govern¬ 
or General of the Two Kiang. 

A decree which appoints a man to a certain 
post, if followed by another directing him to 
proceed elsewhere, may be said to be annulled. 
The second decree may contain only somo pro¬ 
visional appointment, but it is quite possible tlmt 
the recipient of it may never take up the post 
first assigned him. 

The Viceroy of Fokicn and Chekiang, Wn 
T‘ang, will hand over the seals of office to the 
Tartar General, Yiug Ivuci, on the 7th Sept., 
and will proceed to Canton ns Imperial Com¬ 
missioner to enquire into tho recent conduct of 
Chiang Yi Li, the late Governor of that prov¬ 
ince. W. T. Lay. 

Foochow, 28th August, 1807. 

-It is reported that the French Admiral 

will take energetic measures for tho release of 
the native Romanists lately arrested and im¬ 
prisoned in Japan, 
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MEMORIALS IN REFERENCE TO 
TREA TY RE VISION. 


At a recent meeting of all the Protestant 
missionaries of Foochow, a Committee was ap¬ 
pointed to draw up memorials containing sug¬ 
gestions concerning the revision of our treat¬ 
ies with China. Believing that in union is 
strength, they would have preferred to unite 
with all their fellow missionaries in China in a 
joint memorial on this subject. But as there 
was not time lor this, they concluded to pre¬ 
pare papers containing such suggestions as 
seemed to them important and practicable.— 
These memorials, having been approved and 
signed by all the missionaries at this port, havo 
been forwarded to Peking—that of the Amer¬ 
ican missionaries to the American Minister, and 
that of the British missionaries to the British 
Minister. We now insert a copy of each me¬ 
morial, hoping that missionaries at other ports 
will adopt the same or similar forms, and for¬ 
ward their memorials to Peking without delay. 


FORM OF AMERICAN' MRMORIAI.. 

To tbe Hon. Anson Bormngame, 

U. S. Minister, Ac., Ac., to China. 

Sir: 

Wc, the undersigned Protestant missiona¬ 
ries of the U. S. resident at Foochow’, under¬ 
stand that it is proposed at an early date to 
to make a partial revision of the existing 
treaties between China and western nations. 
In view of this, we beg respectfully to present 
to your Excellency tho following suggestions 
with reference to a subject in wnich we and 
tho Christina churches wc represent arc most 
deeply interested. 

1st. A clause in the Sixth Article of tho con¬ 
vention betwen France and China, signed at 
Peking October 25, 1800, states: “Itia in 
addition permitted to French missionaries to 
rent and purchase land in all the provinces, 
and to erect buildings thereon at pleasure.” 

Tliis provision of the “French Conven¬ 
tion,” as your Excellency is aware, is not 
contained in the treaty between tho U. S. and 
China. It is true that by the operation of the 
Thirtieth Article of our treaty, commonly 
known ns “ tho favored nation clause,” the 
privileges thus granted to French missionaries 
“at once freely inuro to the benefit of” 
missionaries from the U. S. But it appears 
to us of the utmost importance that the sub¬ 
ject should not remain in this merely inferen¬ 
tial or constructive position, because hitherto 
the Chinese authorities have frequently de¬ 
nied, or called in question, the validity of the 
Olaim to these rights by missionaries from the 
United States. A definite assertion in our 
treaty on this subject would obviate all 
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further dispute concerning it with the Chi¬ 
nese officials, and bring before them direct¬ 
ly and authoritatively these privileges which 
as Missionaries from the U. 8. we think wc 
have a right to claim. 

2d, The Twelfth Article of the English 
treaty states: “ British subjects, whether at 
the ports or at other places, desiring to open 
houses, warehouses, churches, hospitals or 
burial grounds, shall make their agreement 
for the land and buildings they require, at the 
rates prevailing among the people, equitably 
and without exaction on either side.” In the 
12th article of the U. S. treaty on this subject, 
two clauses are added: (1) “nor shall the local 
authorities interfere, unless there be some ob¬ 
jections offered oft the part of the inhabitants 
respecting the place: ” and (2) “ the citizens 
of the United States shall not unreasonably 
insist on particular spots.” In reference to 
those two clauses, our uniform experience has 
convinced us that the Chinese authorities have 
utterly porvorted their original purport and 
that they persistently use them as restrictions 
operating wholly to the detriment of the iu- 
tercsts of U. S. citizens in China. In view of 
this, as well as of the tact that the United 
States is the only notion whose citizens or 
eubjcels arc placed under these restrictions, we 
respectfully request that the two clauses we 
have quoted may be removed from our treaty, 
and that the 12th Article of the English treaty 
—the same or in substance—be introduced. 

3d. In the Twenty-ninth Article of our 
treaty with Chinn, which refers to Christian¬ 
ity, the opening clause of the Chinese text 

an mm if zmmx.% 

^ ± m —“ Protestantism also called Ro¬ 
manism." Wc think this clause highly objec¬ 
tionable, because it asserts that Romanism i9 
only another name for. Protestantism ; and wc 
respectfully suggest that the two Chiuese 
characters “also called" be removed 

from the text, and that the character §§• 
“anr£,”bc substituted for them. The clause 
will then read JJ|J M ’W £ M 
^ Protestantism and Roman¬ 

ism" 

4th. In the Ninth Article of the English 
treaty it is provided that “British subjects 
arc hereby authorized to travel, for their 
pleasure or for purposes of trade, to all parts 
of the interior under passports which wifi be 
issued by their Consuls, and countersigned by 
the local authorities;” and in the 8tn article 
of the Russian treaty, concluded at Tientsin 
June 13th, 1858, it is declared that “the 
Chinese government believing that Christiau 
missionaries arc good men, who seek no ma¬ 


terial advantage for themselves, hereby per¬ 
mits them to propagate the doctrines of 
Christianity among its subjects, and allows 
them to pass everywhere in the country.” 
Your Excellency is aware that there is noth¬ 
ing in the U. S. treaty with reference to 
either of these very important subjects, and 
the present seems to us a Favorable time for 
supplying the deficiency. 

FORM OK BRITISH MEMORIAL. 

To His Excellency 

Sm Rutherford Ai,cock, K.O.B. 

&c. tfcc. «fce. <fcc. 

H. M. Minister at Poking. 

Sir: 

Wc, the undersigned Protestant missionaries 
of Great Britain resident at Fooehowfoo, unr- 
dcrsland that it, is proposed at an early date 
to make a partial revision of the existing treat¬ 
ies between China and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain. In view of this, we beg 
respectfully to present to your Excellency the 
following suggestions with reference to a subject 
in which wu and the Christian churches* wc 
represent arc most deeply interested. A clause 
in the 6th Article of the “ Convention” between 
Franco and China, signed at Peking October 
25th, 1860, states: “ It is in addition permitted 
to French missionaries to rent and purchase 
land in all the provinces, and to erect buildings 
thereon at pleasure.” This provision of the 
“French Convention,” as your Excellency is 
aware, is not contained in the treaties between 
Great Britain and China. It is our opinion, 
nevertheless, that by the operation of Articlo 
LIV. of our treaty, commonly known as the 
“favoured nation clause,” the privileges thus 
granted to French missionaries arc equally 
accorded to missionaries from Great Britain. 
But it appears to us of the utmost importance 
that the matter should not remain in this 
merely inferential or constructive position, 
because hitherto the Chinese authorities have 
frequently denied or called in question the 
validity of the claim to those rights by British 
missionaries. A definite assertion in our treaty 
on this point would obviate all further dispute 
on the subject with the Chinese officials, and 
bring before them directly and authoritatively 
these privileges, which as British subjects we 
think wc have a right to claim. 

We therefore earnestly pray your Excellency 
to adopt such measures as mnv commend them¬ 
selves to your judgment to obtain, in the pro- 

S jscd revision of the treaty between Great 
ritaiu and China, a definite*recognition of the 
right of British missionaries “ to preach and 
propagate the doctrines of Christianity through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Chinese 
Empire, and to rent and purchase land in all 
the provinces, and to ciccl buildings thercou 
at pleasure.” 
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FOOCHOW, CHINA, SEPT., 1867. 


BIRTHS. 

At TienUln, June 16th, 1661, a son (Jojttd* Judson) 
to ReT. J. Doomttix. 

At Foochow, July 6th, 1867, ft son to Rev, L. N, 
Wnutxft. 

HARRIAOR. 

At Mt, Washington, Ohio, U.S.A., April 9th, 1861, 
RoatftT Newton Jones to Adaii Elizabeth, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Rot. I. W. Wnzv, D.D., formerly of the Ameri¬ 
can M. E. Mission, Foochow. 

DEATH. 

At Hankow, IStb July, 1867, the infftnt son of Rot. 
Gurrnru John, aged 8 months and 16 days. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

Ever since the days when the temples of 
ASsculapius were the resort of the sick, and 
the benevolent labors of Hippocrates won for 
him immortality as the father of rational 
medicine, the healing art has occupied its 
legitimate place in the front rank of the 
honorable professions. To Christianity, 
however, must be awarded the meed of 
praise for divesting medicine of early em¬ 
piricism, and elevating it to its true dignity 
and importance as the benefactor of our 
race. In the pagan world charlatanism and 
imposture were prevalent, and medicine 
tended toward its decline. But, under Chris¬ 
tian emperors, a number of medical schools 
were established, in which the professors 
and lecturers received regular salaries; while 
every town of a certain size had its arehi- 
aters, or chief physicians, and no one was 
permitted to practice medicine without 
having first undergone examination by them. 
They were paid by the state, and in return 
were required to attend the poor gratuitous¬ 
ly. Hospitals and dispensaries owe their 
origin to Christianity, as the pagans seem to 
have had no analogous institutions. It ap¬ 
pears that the first hospital was founded at 
Jerusalem, by St, Paula, toward the end 
of the 4th century; and the example was 
soon followed by the pious, the powerful, 
and the wealthy. 

As the dark ages were being succeeded 
by the dawn of a brighter era—as order 
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began to emerge from the chaos of barbar¬ 
ism which followed the destruction of the 
western Roman empire, monks and priests 
became the principal physicians, and med- 
iciue was taught in some of the monasteries. 
The earliest modern work on surgery was 
published by a learned priest, about the 
year 1363. 

The Latin Church, at an early period, 
adopted medicine os an appliance in its 
system of propagandiem, and Protestant 
churches have organized medical missions in 
every great foreign field. The wisdom of 
this policy does not stand in ueed of oar vin¬ 
dication ; yot a few thoughts on the subject 
may not be considered inopportune. 

Medical missions find their warrant in 
something more than a few isolated Bible 
facts. Prophecy pointed to Messiah as the 
great Healer, and when He came, in the 
fullness of time, His earthly ministry an¬ 
swered to that character. The terms of our 
Lord’s commission, first to the twelve dis¬ 
ciples and afterwards to the seventy, in¬ 
cluded a command to “ heal the sick.” Tlio 
interweaving of the art of healing with the 
labors of the evengelists is constantly illus¬ 
trated in the New Testament. If it should 
be thought that the obligation of healing 
ceased to exist when miraculous power was 
withdrawn, the same objection might be 
urged against the preacher’s office; for the 
teachings of the first missionaries were quite 
as supernatural as the gift of healing. They 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and in tongues and dialects not their 
own, and which they never had studied. 

In surveying the great field around us — 
in studying its peculiar wants and claims, 
we do not discover any reason for abridging 
the primitive idea of missionary effort. In 
order to insure speedy and permanent success 
we still need the labors of erudite Paul, of 
eloquent John, and of the youthful hut 
ardent Timothy. And is there no place for 
Luke, “ the beloved physician,” lie “whose 
praise is in all the churches 1 ” 

It has been asserted that “ no argument 
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from miracles or any other is so impressive 
to the heathen mind a3 the conduct, the life 
of a missionary or a convert, resulting from 
the power of the g09pcl spirit.” One leading 
clement in the mysterious influence of a good 
life is disinterested benevolence. Modern 
medical science, as applied by the missiou- 
.ary, is to the heathen not only well-nigh 
miraculous, but it is a new and striking 
revelation of beneficent interest in their 
welfare; and thus access is gained to the 
hearts of sufferers, the distrust of their friends 
is removed, and the gospel of the grace 
of God enters an opening door that would 
otherwise be firmly closed. This theory is 
corroborated by the experience of Dr. Lowe 
in South Travancorc, India, where the Lon¬ 
don Mission has over 24,000 adherents.— 
The labors of the Dr., as surgeon and 
ordained missionary, have been followed 
with happy consequences; for the people, 
“disarmed, conciliated and aroused, are 
willing listeners to his gospel message.” 
Similar results have rewarded the benevo¬ 
lent zeal of medical missionaries at various 
stations in this land. 

In noticing recent reports, one by F. Por¬ 
ter Smith, M.B. Lond., and Surgeon of the 
Hankow Medical Missionary Hospital; one 
by Dr. Dudgeon, Surgeon of the Peking 
Hospital; and one by Mr. Joint Lowe, M. 
R.C.S.E., in charge of the South Travan- 
core Mission Hospitel,—the “ Lancet,” an 
influential English periodical, gives utter¬ 
ance to the following: 

“ Apart from the moral interest attaching to 
medical missions, it is impossible to look upon 
tlio labours of medical missionaries, and upon 
their contention with old forma of medicine 
and civilization, with anything but much pleas¬ 
ure. We venture to believe that when the 
history of the first effective impression made 
by Western nations upon the old and effete 
nations of the East comes to be written, a most 
honourable, if not the very first, page will be 
reserved for an account of the labours of the 
first men who went out in the capacity of 
medical missionaries. We have ]U8t completed 
tbo reading of several reports o£ such men, and 
have not often read reports with a greater 
sense of instruction and interest. They relate 
professional work with the modesty and me der¬ 


ation of true physicians; they make generous 
and honourable mention of the medical assist¬ 
ance and services of men of other nations 
aud other ways of thinking; they are singularly 
free from cant and commonplace; ana they 
abound in most interesting information aa to 
the Btate of medicine in China and India, or 
rather the state of society from a medical 
point of view. * * * * We have said 
nothing of this association of Medicine and 
Religion. It is eminently a seemly one. It is 
for Medicine to repeat the ‘ miracles of healing’ 
with which Christianity was inaugurated. We 
arc proud of the gentlemen whose reports we 
have been noticing. These reports show them 
to be iit once able members of their profession, 
aud worthy followers of Him who ‘ went about 
healing all manner of sickness and disease 
among the people.’ ” 

This testimony in favor of medical mis¬ 
sions is as gratifying ae it is just; and the 
favorable mention made of the professional 
skill of those gentlemen whose reports are 
noticed will apply with equal force to many 
of their co-laborers. 

Much remains to be done, however, before 
this arm of the missionary service in China 
can be placed upon its proper basis, and 
attain the commanding position it is destined 
to occupy. It ought to receive the enlarged 
sympathy of the Christian world, ami its 
increasingly liberal support. Every station 
should have a well-equipped hospital and 
dispensary. No unnecessary time should 
be lost in training a corps of native assistants, 
chosen from among the intelligent Christian 
young men of o\u- societies. In the work 
of medical instruction the great want of a 
uniform nomenclature has already beeu 
pointed out iu our columns by Dr. Maxwell, 
whose suggestions will, wo hope, receive 
the consideration that their importance 
demands. 


We find the following telegram in the 
San Francisco “ Evening Bulletin: ”— 

Njjw Yokic, June 26.—Putnam & Son, book¬ 
sellers, ship to-day 10 tons of school books for 
Japan. Tne shipment includes 13,000 element¬ 
ary books. The contract with the Japanese 
government is to deliver them there, and fu¬ 
ture shipments, at about the same price whole¬ 
sale dealers pay hero freight and insurance in¬ 
cluded. 
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The communication in our last number, 
over the signature of “ Y. J. A.,” placed bo- 
fore our readers a subject, the claims of 
which cannot be too strongly urged upon 
the attention of the missionary body in Chi¬ 
nn. There is certainly no sufficient reason 
why privileges should not he accorded to 
propagators of Christianity in the East, 
equal to those enjoyed by foreigners who 
are engaged in the pursuits of commerce. 
Men who claim a divine authorization for 
their work in this land, cannot admit an}' 
proposition that implies less than this.— 
Docs it not then follow, that prompt and 
general action is the demand of the time? 

It seems to ns that a very little alteration 
in the British and American treaties will 
be sufficient to secure all needed privileges. 
Indeed, under the “favored nation” clause, 
we can now claim all the rights secured to 
French missionaries by the “Convention” 
of 1860, which arc about all wo need for 
the efficient prosecution of our work. Still, 
it is very desirable to have these provisions 
in our own treaties, rather than to deduce 
our rights from a comparison of the “favor¬ 
ed nation” clause with the terms of tho 
French Convention—especially aa the Chi¬ 
nese authorities have sometimes declared 
the English version of the latter to contain 
interpolations of privileges not granted in 
the Chinese text. 

Let our Ministers at Peking he respect¬ 
fully memorialized on tho subject of the ex¬ 
tension of the rights of missionaries, as only 
thus can we meet the exigency now upon us; 
and such a course will not fail to receive the 
approval of enlightened public opinion in 
Europe and America. 

Wc venture to make the following ^sug¬ 
gestions, viz.: 

1st. The memorials should he as uniform, 
both in spirit and letter, as possible. 

2nd. They should he passed through the 
hands of the Consuls to the Ministers. 

3rd, Missionaries of all the different-na- 
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tion'alities should, of course, memorialize 
their own Ministers respectively* 

Forms of memorial have been drawn up 
by a Committee representing the various 
missions at this port; which, after receiving 
the signatures of all the missionaries, will 
be forwarded to the British and Amcricun 
Ministers at Peking, through the Consuls of 
those nations. We publish these forms in 
another place. Wc hope that the mission¬ 
aries at each station will promptly take 
similar action. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—Wc notice a lively discussion in the 
Hongkong papers concerning the policy of 
licensing gambling shops. There seem to 
be three parties in the controversy—first, 
those who approve of licensing a number of 
shops, and taxing them heavily, so as to de¬ 
rive a revenue of 8260,000 from them; sec¬ 
ond, those who approve of licensing a lew 
shops, but object to deriving a revenue from 
them; and third, those who arc entirely op¬ 
posed to licensing. The first named party 
is represented by the “Press,” the second 
by the “Mail,” the third by Rev. D. B. 
Morris and the missionaries of Hongkong. 
Wc need not say that our sympathies are 
entirely with those who oppose licensing in 
any shape. The policy of suppressing evils 
by licensing a favored few to carry them on 
having been commenced in Hongkong, we 
may expect by and by to have thieving 
“ regulated,” and all “ illegal ” thieving kept 
down by the licensed thieves. The princi¬ 
ple, once established, is capable of indefinite 
expansion. 

—We arc compelled to italicize a number 
of Greek words in Dr. Martin’s article in 
this number, as we have not the font nec¬ 
essary to produce the original. Our read- 
era will look with interest for the reappear¬ 
ance of the Dr. in our columns, when he 
will make an application of his subject to 
various oriental countries. 
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—The “Hankow Times” is one of the 
neatest of our exchanges. Its typographi¬ 
cal execution is almost faultless, while its 
editorial columns ore conducted with abili¬ 
ty, and with a spirit of fairness and candor 
that commands our hearty admiration. We 
do not know even the name of the editor, 
but we are glad to welcome the periodical 
visits of such a paper, printed hundreds of 
mileB iu the interior of China. 

—We learn from the New York “Inde¬ 
pendent” that in the fire of April S5th at 
Yokohama, Rev. 8. R. Brown lost the folios 
of his translation of the Bible into Japan¬ 
ese, which had cost him four years’ labor, 
together with a voluminous translation of 
the laws of Japan, made for the American 
legation. We.do not remember seeing this 
item in any of the local papers at the time. 

—A few subscriptions for the “Recorder” 
remain unpaid. We hope these liabilities 
will be discharged without further unneces¬ 
sary delay. 

—Rev. S. R. Brown and family, of Yo¬ 
kohama, returned to America in May last 
by the California route. 


PAMPHLETS . 

Abstract or the Retort or tiie Church Mtmionart So¬ 
ciety, for the sixty-eighth year. April 30, 1861. 

The pages before us present an encouraging financial 
exhibit, and represent the general work of the Society 
as in a prosperous condition. Returns from the virions 
stations in India and Africa indicate very marked suc¬ 
cess in those portions of the field. The general sum¬ 
mary of the missions includes the following: Stations, 
164; Missionaries, European sod native, 286; Commu¬ 
nicants, 14,694. No report has been received from the 
New Zealand MIssIod, on account of the disturbed state 
of that country. 

Report ox Colfortage is the Metuopist EriatorAi 
Church Mission, U.S.A., in India, For the year 
J8G6. 

Difficulties encountered in the work of Bible and 
tract distribution in India arc enumerated in this Re¬ 
port. There is a want of competent and trustworthy 
men to act as Colporteurs, arising in port from the fact 
that insufficient pay ia offered; Nntivo Helpers do not 
readily engage In selling books; there is gross ignorance 
among the masses, especially In Oadc, where perhaps 
98 percent, of the people are unable to read; a super¬ 


stitious fear that the reading of Christian books will 
produce intelligent conviction of their truth is alio 
prevalent. The Report makes tho statement, that" the 
growing conviction of Missionaries generally ia that sell¬ 
ing is tho beat policy in circulating religious publica¬ 
tions. Circulation has increased where selling as the 
rule has been adopted.” Under the hoad of “ Sugges¬ 
tions,” we find this significant remark: 11 All should re¬ 
flect that if it is important to prepare translations of the 
Scriptures, and get up a religious literature for purpos¬ 
es of evangelism, it is no leea important to circulate 
them, even were the labor and trouble of doing so four¬ 
fold greater than it is.” 

Rei-ort or the Medical Mission art Hospital in Swa- 
tow, under the care of William Oaold, M. D. For 
186G. 

Wo are gratified with the statement that a new and 
commodious hospital, with a meeting room for patients, 
where retigious services arc regularly held, has been 
erected in Swatow. The total number of patients for 
tho year Is given as 2,138; total attendances, 10,864. 
The register contains the names of over 400 places from 
which patients have come for treatment, including towns 
and Tillages In every district of Ticchew, as well as some 
within the borders of the Foklen province. Of medical 
diseases, those affecting the digestive system arc tho 
moat numerous, consisting chiefly of cases of indigestion 
and debility among the poor, induced by the bad quality 
or insufficiency of their food. Of surgical cases, by far 
tho moat numerous were those requiring operations on 
the eye. Between 40,000 and 60,000 pllla for the euro 
of opium smoking, were dispensed. Among the hope¬ 
ful indications ia tho growing confidence on the part of 
the Chinese in tho physician's skill, and the increased 
nutober of hospital patients; thus affording a more en¬ 
couraging opportunity for tho spiritual part of the work. 
Favorable mention is msde of the nativo assistant, who 
in three years has acquired considerable skill in surgical 
operations, and in compounding drugs. 

Minutes of Several Conversations between the Minis¬ 
ters of the Australasian Wesleyan Metii. Church, 
at tbo Eleventh Annual Conference, begun iu Syd¬ 
ney, Thursday, January 19th, 1866. 

Although somewhat lato, we improve tho first op¬ 
portunity of noticing this journal of the proceedings of 
an important ecclesiastical body. It is a large pam¬ 
phlet of 92 pages, and la tho most perfect specimen of 
printed minotes that we remember to havo ever seen. 
The general reader will be Interested In ptrusing tho 
resolutions on worldly amusements, tho biographical 
sketches of deported ministers, the Annual Address of 
the Conference to tho Members of the Wesleyan Meth¬ 
odist Church in Australasia and Polynesia, and the An- 
swer of the British Conference to the Addrtee of the Aus¬ 
tralasian Conference. The statistics place the numerical 
foroe of the Connexion as follows: Members, in Aus¬ 
tralia and Tasmania, 11,691—in New Zealand, Friendly 
Islands, Samoa and Fiji, 24,961, besides a total of 8,366 
on trial; Ministers, 191; Nativo Assistant Missionaries, 
19 . 
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ISIS AND OSIRIS;— Continued. 

DUALISM IN THE EAST. 


BY REV. W. A. I*. MARTIN, D. D. 


Dualism, wc have seen, was tho goal at 
which Plularoh aimed in hia laborious investi¬ 
gation of the Egyptian mysteries. The ven¬ 
eration in whioh Egypt was held, as in some 
sense the fatherland of Grecian culture—its 
higli antiquity, and above all the currency 
which the religions of Egypt had obtained in 
the Roman Empire, were circumstances con¬ 
spiring to stimulate research, and give im¬ 
portance to doctrines supported by Egyptian 
testimony. But Plutarch was uot content to 
rest his doctrine on the sole authority of the 
Egyptians. He found evidence of its preva¬ 
lence in countries far remote from the hanks 
of the Nile, and boldly asserts that dualism is 
at once the most ancient aud the most widely 
disseminated of all creeds. 

This assertion he endeavors to make good by 
citing analogies in the religious philosophy of 
various nations. He first appeals to the Per¬ 
sians. 

Zoroaster, he says, cnlls the beneficent deity 
Oromasdcs, and the malignant one Ahrimom- 
us. The former is symbolized by light, the 
latter by darkness. They are engaged in per¬ 
petual conflict; yet a time is looked for wnen 
Ahrimonius shall bo overcome, and all man¬ 
kind lend a life of happiness, dwelling together 
in harmony, and speaking one language. At 
that time they will no longer stand in need of 
food, and their bodies no longer cast a shadow. 

The Chaldeans held the same doctrine, as 
Plutarch infers from the fact of their regard¬ 
ing the planets as deities, and distinguishing 
them into three classes—beneficent, malignant, 
and indifferent. 

Among the Greeks, he says, the same be¬ 
lief is everywhere apparent—good being re¬ 
ferred to tho domain of Olympian Jove, and 
evil to that of Hades, while Harmonia is rep¬ 
resented os the offspring of Mars and Venus, 
the happy result from a conflict of opposing 
principles. 


It is unnecessary to follow our author, as ho 
traces thedualisticideaiu its various manifest¬ 
ations in the countries referred to; indeed its 
existence there might have been presumed, 
independent of demonstration. With the ad¬ 
vantage of a more extended view of tho 
world’s history, and a wider acquaintance with 
human beliefs, wo are able to add considerably 
to his catalogue of evidences, and to show 
that in a vague Bense he is not far wrong in 
predicting universality for a certain kind of 
dualism; though wc shall not admit so readi¬ 
ly the other claim which he makes on its be¬ 
half—that of primogeniture among tho relig¬ 
ious tenets of the human race. 

We recognize it in the worship of Baal and 
Astarte among tho nations adjacent to Pales¬ 
tine. We discover it among tho w T ild super¬ 
stitions of Northern Europe, and may trace it 
even in the crude theology of the aboriginal 
Americans. It is more interesting, however, 
to noto tho form it takes among those great 
nations of Southern and Eastern Asia which 
stand forth as living monuments of antiquity 
—the sole survivors of an extinct world. 

In theory tho Hindoos acknowledge a triad, 
but practically they divide their devotions be¬ 
tween two antagonistic deities. Forgetting 
their slumbering Brahma, whose work of cre¬ 
ation is finished, and who no longer interferes 
with the course of Nature, they nre only anx¬ 
ious to engage tho protection of Vishnu, tho 
Preserver, or to appease the wrath of Siva, 
the Destroyer. Nor is it unworthy of remark, 
that as the phallos of Osiris was worshipped 
in Egypt, so the lingam of Siva is reverenced 
in India as tho symbol of reproductive ener¬ 
gy, which only finds scope for its exorcise in 
consequence of decay and death. 

In China dualism appears under a peculiar 
form. There arc not here two deities compet¬ 
ing for the popular favor; but we find here 
two classes, called and auswering 

very nearly to a distinction current among tho 
Greeks, who, as Plutarch tells us, designated 
the good deities by theos and tbc evil ones by 
daimdn. They have, I admit, other distinc¬ 
tions than those of moral qualities; but tbeso 
are uppermost in the popular idea. As we 
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rise, however, from the credulity of vulgar su¬ 
perstition to the subtle region of philosophic 
speculation, these divinities become divested 
of their personality and fade into mere forces 
—manifestations of the Yin ^ and the Yang 
In these last terms we have the true 
basis of Chinese dualism. As they are used 
to express the distinctions of sex, they are 
often called the male and female principles; 
and it is undeniable that in the mind of a na¬ 
tive a sexual idea is attached to each, while 
the two together are looked upon os contain¬ 
ing the seminal elements of the universe. 

Evidence, however, is not wanting to show 
that this conception had no place in the mindB 
of those who originated the Chinese language. 
The characters speak for themselves, and lur- 
nish us with a perfect mirror of the original 
idea—signifying, respectively, '•'the luminous ” 
and "the dark. In this sense they are applied 
to the sun and moon, the latter being called 
T'ai Yin —not as dark in itself, but as presid¬ 
ing over the realm of darkness. Light was 
recognized as an active agent in the produc¬ 
tion of physical changes; and darkness, not 
less important to the well-being of the material 
world, was not discovered to be a mere nega¬ 
tion, but elevated to the dignity of a coordi¬ 
nate principle. The two together are made the 
foundation of a cosmogony, which in the func¬ 
tion assigned to light bears some analogy to 
our Scripture account of the order of creation; 
and the resemblance is still farther increased 
by a faint conception of something anterior to 
Yang , and even prior to chaos. The common 
statement given m Chinese histories may be 
freely rendered in the following form:—“The 
indefinite or infinite ^ produced the finite 
or definite the elements of nature as 

yet in a chaotic state. This chaos evolved the 
rinciple of Yang, or light. Tba Yang pro- 
uced Yin, i. e., darkness followed in the way 
of alternation; and the Yin and the Yang to¬ 
gether produced all things from the alternations 
of day and night, and the succession of the 
seasons.” Commencing with this simple idea, 
the Yin and Yang have been gradually meta¬ 
morphosed into mysterious entities, the found¬ 
ation of a universal sexual system, and inces¬ 
santly active in every department of nature— 
at once the fountain of the deepest philosophy, 
and the aliment of the grossest superstition. 

A comparison of the various phases under 
which the dualistic idea manifests itself in dif¬ 
ferent countries would, we believe, tend to elu¬ 
cidate some obscure points in the religious his¬ 
tory of the human race. 

It is customary with a certain school to rep¬ 
resent religion as altogether the fruit of an in¬ 
tellectual process. It had its birth, say they, 


in ignorance, is modified by every stage in the 
progress of knowledge, and expires when the 
light of philosophy reaches its noonday. The 
fetisch gives place to a personification of the 
powers of nature, and this poetic pantheon is 
in turn superseded by the higher idea of unity 
in nature, expressed by monotheism. 

This theory has the merit of verisimilitude. 
It indicates what might be the process if man 
were left to make bis own religion; but it has 
the misfortune to be at variance with facts. A 
wide 6iirvcy of the history of civilized nations 
(and the history of others is beyond reach) 
shows that tho actual process undergone by 
the human mind in its religious development 
is precisely opposite to that which this theory 
supposes;—in a word, that man was not left 
to construct his own creed, hut that his blun¬ 
dering logic has always been active in its at¬ 
tempts to corrupt ana obscure a diviuo origin¬ 
al. The connexion subsisting between the re¬ 
ligious systems of ancient and distant countries 
presents many a problem difficult of solution. 
Indeed, their mythologies and religious rites 
are generally so distinct as to admit tho hy¬ 
pothesis of an independent origin; but the sim¬ 
plicity of their earliest beliefs exhibits an un¬ 
mistakable resomblance suggestive of a com¬ 
mon source. 

China, India, Egypt and Greece all agree in 
the monotheistic type of their early religion. 
The Orphic hymns long beforo the advent of 
the popular divinities celebrated the Panthcos , 
the universal god. Tho odes compiled by 
Confucius testify to tho early worship of 
Shangte , the Supreme Ruler. The Vedas 
speak of “one unknown true Being, all-pres¬ 
ent, all-powerful, the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer of the universe.” And in Egypt, 
as late as the time of Plutarch, there were still 
vestiges of a monotheistic worship. “The 
other Egyptians,” he says, “all mado offerings 
at the tom os of the sacred beasts; but the in¬ 
habitants of the Thebal'd stood alone in making 
no such offerings, not regarding os a god any¬ 
thing that can die, and acknowledging no god 
but one whom they call Knep\ who bad no 
birth, and can have no death.” Ahraham in 
his wanderings found the God of his fathers 
known and honored in Salem, in Gerar, and in 
Memphis; while at a later day, Jethro in Midi- 
an and Balaam in Mesopotamia were witneB&es 
that the knowledge of Jehovah was not yet 
extinct in those countries. 

The first step in the corruption of this great 
traditional truth was probably the substitution 
of two coordinate powere instead of the orig¬ 
inal One. These were not always conceived 
from the same point of view; but the human 
mind, longing tor something like an explana¬ 
tion of the mysteries of nature, generally seized 
on two leading forces or principles, and deified 
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them as the foundation of a crude theory of 
the universe. 

Tho Persians, struck with the existence of 
moral disorder, explained it by tho conflict of 
Oromasdes and Ahriraonius. The Hindoos, 
impressed by the vicissitudes of our mortal 
state, personified their ideas in a Preserver and 
a Destroyer. And the Chinese, attracted by 
the most striking of all physical phenomena, 
pitched on light and darkness as the basis of ft 
physical theory. 

Among all the systems that have passed in 
review, there seems to be no family tie or well 
established relationship. In fact, the analogies 
subsisting between them appear to reduce them¬ 
selves to the two ideas of duality and antithe¬ 
sis. A closer connexion at first view Bcems to 
exist between the Chinese and Persian sys¬ 
tems; but their points of resemblance are ac¬ 
cidental, and their differences essential. They 
agree in taking light and darkness for symbols; 
but the Persian makes them symbols of a mor¬ 
al idea, the Chinese of physical agents. The 
former regards them as persons; the latter 
never ascribes to them any attribute of per, 
sonal existence, but assigns them different 
values under different circumstances as the x 
aud y of an unsolvable problem—making tbeui 
at one time mere terms of distinction, at an¬ 
other the elements of the sexual system, and 
again the active and passive agencies that per¬ 
vade all nature. 

We are safe in concluding that these several 
systems sprang up independently in eacli na¬ 
tion, as the fruit of their earliest efforts in the 
way of speculative thought. But how little 
that speculative thought was able to accom¬ 
plish tor the religious enlightenment of man¬ 
kind, we have melancholy evidence in the fact 
that each of these dual systems at a very early 
period began to put forth the many branches 
of the polytheistic upas. In Persia, Plutarch 
saye, each of the principal deities gave birth to 
half a dozen gods, who took part m their con¬ 
flict. In Egypt aud India, a numerous family 
of deities connect themselves with the leading 
characters; and in China, the two classes of 
Shin and Kxoei take their rise from the Yin 
and Yang. Thus superstition takes up a phil¬ 
osophic idea, and perverts it to her own pur¬ 
poses; and human philosophy, without light 
from ou high, is unable to oppose any barrier 
beyond the erection of an altar to the “un¬ 
known God”—inscribed with some such mourn¬ 
ful confession as that which Plutarch gives ua 
from a templo of Isis:—“I am all that is, or 
was, or shall be; and my vail no mortal hand 
has ever withdrawn. 

Peking, September, 1807. 
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THE WORK OF PROTESTANT MIS¬ 
SIONS IN THE RURAL LIS 
TRICTS OF CHINA. 

rORTIOXS OK A PAPER HEAD BEFORE A MEET¬ 
ING OF MISSIONARIES AT TIENTSIN, NORTH 
CHINA, MAY, 1867. 


[Concluded from Inst month.] 

Having thus reminded you of the unsettled 
condition of the country, of the oppression 
and corruption of the local governments, of 
the prevalent disregard of law and the 
frequent imposition of unjust taxation, of tbe 
poverty and helplessness of the people, their 
disposition to resist the claims made upon them, 
ana of their impression that foreigners aro 
both willing ana able to help them; and 
having besides pointed out several circum¬ 
stances calculated to induce them to regard 
Christianity with favor and to aid, at least ap¬ 
parently, in its progress—viz., the decay of tlieir 
olden faith, tlieir close tribal association, their 
expectation of wordly good in some form as 
the result of conversion, and above nil, the 
way in which Romanism has trained many to 
regard the gospel: I may be permitted to en¬ 
quire how all these tilings should affect our 
conduct and work as Christian missionaries. 
Aud 

First: It ie surely of the utmost importance 
that we should enquire, as fully und accurately 
as possible into the origin of every nominally 
religious movement. The suddon and rapid 
growth of Cliristiau communities in heathen 
lands often excites a strange astonishment, even 
among those whose faith in the overruling in¬ 
fluence of the Spirit of God should have pre¬ 
pared them for the most glorious manifesta¬ 
tions of his power. Differences of opinion, 
arising in part from differences in mental hab¬ 
it, ana in part from various shades of religious 
feeling, are apt to show themselves. Some, 
eagerly expecting and earnestly pleading for 
manifestations of the diviuc presence, hail the 
faintest indications of awakening life as evident 
answers to prayer. Others, possibly no less 
devout, but sobered and saddened by frequent 
disappointment, rather incline to wait and see 
if these fair blossoms of spring will ripen into 
the golden fruit of autumn. Both feelings are 
right, and yet both need to be carefully watch¬ 
ed. If wo have any—the slightest—sign of 
the presence of the Master, indolence or want 
of interest on our part would be in the high¬ 
est degree criminal. We should feel at such 
times no sympathy with those who croak out 
nobelieving doubts as to the reality of a work 
in which they have little interest. It is to be 
/eared that even the true children of God have 


... .1 nevor doubted tho poiaibiUty of tho conversion 
of the heathen since God converted mo —John Newton. 
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often, by yielding to an unbelieving spirit, hin¬ 
dered the work of God, and cut themselves 
off from any large participation in His gracious 
gifts. Let us never forget the words of Jesus 
—“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but caust not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
bo is every one that is bom of the Spirit.”— 
Strong in the promises of God, wo confidently 
expect the triumph of the truth, and can well 
afford to leave doubt and bitter cynicism to 
those who do not believe that He lias spoken. 
It is an old cry—one which should ere this have 
boon worn out—the assertion that missions are 
and must be a failure. If facts will not silence 
it, why need we reason with it? Arc suc¬ 
cesses already achieved to go for nothing ? 
We, at any rate, interpreting the promises in 
the light of history, confidently expect the 
speedy conversion of this vast empire to Christ. 
Nay, altogether apart from prophecy, there arc 
many reasons which might warrant us in an¬ 
ticipating that the gospel will have a more rap¬ 
id course of conquest here than in any other 
laud. In fewer years than many among us, 
even in our most hopeful moods, imagine, the 
millions around ub will probably have flung 
away forever even their countless superstitions, 
and bo found gathering with ringing hallelu¬ 
jahs around the glorious banner of the cross. 

But all the more, if we would see that long¬ 
ed-for day speedily dawn, must we be careful 
not to mistake the fitful flashes which shoot 
across the midnight sky for the streaks of 
morning. And in preparing for its advent, wc 
Bhall do well to remember that in accomplish¬ 
ing His purposes of mercy God ordinarily 
works according to a given plan. Prior to all 
those glorious descents of spiritual power 
which have from time to time gladdened the 
hearts and strengthened the faith of the church, 
there have always been other forces in opera¬ 
tion. In few cases will it bo found that a wave 
of awakening or converting grace reaches ei¬ 
ther an individual or a district, without some 
preparatory work being first accomplished.— 
Nowit seems to me that it is one of our first du¬ 
ties to learn, in overy case if possible, what that 
preparatory work has been, how an interest in 
the truth has been awakened, what extraneous 
influences are present, and how far impure and 
worldly motives have led men to seek recep¬ 
tion into the church. 

It may be said, “ Of course, because impure 
and worldly motives must necessarily exclude 
the applicant from participation io church priv¬ 
ileges ; ” or, on the other hand, that “ sincere 
interest having been awakened, it is of no mo¬ 
ment to enquire whether its origin be more or 
leas spiritual. 5 ’ But surely, on the one band, 
impure motive in the outset may lead to that 
spiritual acquaintance with the saving truths of 


the gospel which is the essential prerequisite to 
Christian brotherhood; and on the other, a 
full knowledge of facts may enable us to so 
adapt our efforts as to bring about this great 
result. Moreover, an anxious enquiry into the 
means by which the work is accomplished is 
consistent wiih the most reverent recognition 
of Him who controls those means. 

The child who only knows that the solar 
rays which warm him arc given by God, and 
the philosopher who can tell you how they 
come in vibrations, and even analyse the snn 
itself, and yet equally with the child believes 
in its almighty Maker, have practically ar¬ 
rived at the same result; only the piety of the 
philosopher, as it is more intelligent, so is it 
likely to be more firmly based than that of the 
child. Even thus ih it when wo would seek to 
understand the wondrous workings of the Di¬ 
vine hand in spiritual things. There are somo 
who look only at results. A certain district 
has been awakened. Large numbers have been 
baptized: churches have been formed. Such 
and euoh hopeful signs of spiritual life exist, 
and such and such incidents have diversified 
the progress of the work. Would it not be 
wiser to try to find out the connection of all 
these things, to trace them as far as may be to 
their origin, and so to see how God is work¬ 
ing, in the hope that we may learn how better 
to fall in with his great plan, and avoid mis¬ 
takes which might mar it? We shall often find 
the human and the Divine strangely mingled, 
the human always full of weakness and sin, 
but the gracious Spirit using it nevertheless, 
and gradually assimilating it to the Divine.— 
Be it ours to use it too, and thus to be co-work¬ 
ers with Him who often lends His children by 
a way which they know not, to joys of which 
they have never dreamed. 

Secondly: But while hopeful, Jet not those 
who may be called to labour in the interior, 
and especially in rural districts, be over san¬ 
guine. Tbo comparative simplicity of the peo- 

f ile, the hearty hospitality which is in every 
and a characteristic of country districts; tbo 
exciting interest attaching to the first arrival 
of foreigners amongst them, npd especially of 
foreigners able to speak their language, and 
manifesting a kindly feeling towards them; 
simple curiosity to hear the new doctrine which 
has appeared among them;—these, combined 
with the circumstances above alluded to, are 
quite enough to create an interest—real and 
valuable of ita kind—without any special out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit of God. Ob let ua hot 
forget that great results are never brought 
about without proportionate effort, In the 
spiritual world, as iu the natural, sowing must 
come before reaping. It is “he that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed,” who 
“shall doubtless come again with rojoioing, 
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bringing his sheaves with him.” Wc can look 
for a growing church, or indeed for a church 
at nil, only as the result of hard work. It is 
perhaps true, as we have sometimes supposed 
it might be, that the same toil put forth m the 
rural districts would produce speedier results 
than in the towns. The experiences of Rom¬ 
ish missions seem to suggest this. The recent 
experiences of some of our own stations seem 
to suggest it. Whether we ought not then at 
once to at least modify our plan of working; 
whether the time has not come for our going 
forth—as some of our brethren have already 
done—into the interior; how fiir it is wise still 
to concentrate our strength upon the great 
centres of population;—all these are questions 
deserving most earnest consideration. 

If wc take up country work to any great ex¬ 
tent, other questions quite as important will 
press upon us. How far are we justified, or 
are we justified at all, in bringing other influ¬ 
ences to bear upon the people than the simple 
preaching of the cross? Medical missions all 
admit to be a legitimate aid. But how far is 
the system of free schools to be carried? Is it 
wise to give money help to any extent? Ought 
we not from the first to throw a good deal upon 
the natives themselves ? It is more than worth 
our while—it is our bounden duty—to try every 
possible plan for the extension of the Redeem¬ 
er’s kingdom. But let us not be surprised if 
success comes move slowly in many places than 
ut first seemed likely. Possibly the first indi¬ 
cation of great results at hand may be the out¬ 
break of an unexpectedly bitter opposition.— 
The deadly antagonism of the human heart to 
God and holiness is the great obstacle after all, 
everywhere, and we must expect to meet it. 

Lastly: It is of the utmost importance that, 
as missionaries, we should in our intercourse 
with the people steer clear of all secular com¬ 
plications. It is probably one of the most press¬ 
ing duties immediately devolving upon us, to 
rivet the conviction upon the native mind that 
our objects are purely and solely spiritual, that 
we neither have nor wish for secular power, 
that we can in no way interfere with their 
wordly concernments, and that they can hope 
for no kind of worldly advantage from their 
connexion with us. Universally acknowledged 
as this duty is, it is far from being an easy one. 
The temptation is often strong to violate the 
great principle of non-interference with the 
civil magistrate. We are indignant at oppres¬ 
sion—our blood boils at injustice. The people 
are prepared to confide in us, to urge ue to the 
exercise of authority, and some of them to use 
us for their own ends. The difficulty of acting 
rightly is increased by the course taken by the 
Romish Church, and by the fact that the offi¬ 
cials seem in many cases to expect us to follow 
a similar oourse. But it is only by keeping to 


our own domain that we can fairly require the 
magistrate to keep to his, or secure the protec¬ 
tion we need. The position and authority 
claimed by tbe priests is what wo neither can 
nor ought to possess. Let us carefully avoid 
any approach to it. Wo do not need it. The 
spiritual arms we wield are omnipotent. And 
let us not merely ourselves avoid so fruitful a 
source of evil, but let us keep a firm hand upon 
our native helpers and others. The love of 
power is so natural to the human heart that 
this task will need all our wisdom and patience. 
But He who said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” will be with us, and amid all the tur¬ 
moil and myriad sorrows of this empire, we 
shall yet see rising in fairer and yet fairer pro¬ 
portions that spiritual kingdom, whose only 
Sovereign is the God of everlasting love, and 
whose capital is the glorious Jerusalem on high. 

J • L. 

Tientsin, July, 1867. 


(For T\t ifittionary Htwrdsr.') 

iff * 

ON PH A TING FOR RAIN. 


BY J. DUDGEON, M. D. 


The North of China has this year experi¬ 
enced a great drought. There has been very 
little rain during the months of May, June, 
and Jnly. Copious raiu has fallen in the be¬ 
ginning of August, but too late to save or 
bring to perfection what has been sown or 
planted. Want of work and great destitution 
has been the result of this. The country peo¬ 
ple in Chili, Shansi, and part of Shantung, are 
bordering on starvation. They have sold their 
beasts of burden, implements of agriculture, 
household articles, etc. If the agriculturalists 
are driven to such extremities in the middle of 
summer, with tho scarcity and price of provi¬ 
sions becoming daily greater, what may be an¬ 
ticipated before another harvest season comes 
round ? The foreigners in this neighbourhood 
have already commenced to render a helping 
hand, by providing work for the women,—serv¬ 
ing, thread manufacture, etc.,—distributing 
cash and buckwheat to all comers, and by 
making arrangements for a large supply of 
rice from, the South. Buckwheat, it is said, 
if planted in the beginning of August after 
abundant rains, may produce a orop in sixty 
days. Alas, necessity th as compelled many of 
the tarnishing to apply the grain thus distnbu- 
ted to meet their present exigencies. The Chi¬ 
nese here, as a class, are improvident. Such a 
drought would not at other times have been 
so felt. One barren year, hwang nu 

is sufficient now to embarrass the govern- 
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ment, produce disquiet, :uid foster rebellion. 
In tbe North there has been au unusual scar¬ 
city of rain for several years past. Poverty is 
Tampant everywhere. The opium pipo lias 
doubtless done much to produce this univer¬ 
sally spread destitution. 

Various expedients havo been adopted by 
the people, the mandarins and the Emperor to 
influence Heaveu to send rain. Similar means 
havo been employed from time immemorial; 
and that his ancestors used these means, how¬ 
ever puerile and contemptible to attain the de¬ 
sired end, is always sufficient reason for a Chi¬ 
naman’s conduct. The Emperor on all occa¬ 
sions is most exemplary in his devotion to an¬ 
cestral rites. Ho has been most unremitting 
in bis prayers this summer. His mandarins, 
the priests of religion, the nobles and people 
generally have gladly joined in the same serv¬ 
ices. Until lately their united, long-coutiu- 
nod and importunate intercessions with the 
gods and goddesses who are supposed to havo 
the ear of Heaven, and are themselves pos¬ 
sessed of the secret of giving rain, have been 
unavailing. All the efficacious means of for¬ 
mer years have been tried except one, and this 
year it was destined to bo brought forward: 
unfortunately for the more firmly rooting of 
their superstition, it was followed by a gentle 
showor on the following day. This ceremony 
consisted in throwing a tiger’s head into the 
§|? or pool of the black dragon, a 
•well known spring and temple about 15 miles 
from Peking. The minister instructed with the 
performance of this rite was no less than one 
of the chief mandarins of the Tsung-li yamun, 
and one of the most intelligent men in China, 
and the one most acquainted, perhaps, with 
foreign affairs. 

Various memorials havo been presented to 
the Emperor, regarding the causes of the 
drought, and praying his Imperial Majesty to 
correct abuses in the administration of affairs, 
to listen to remonstrances, etc. The foreign 
college, nominally established, has had its share 
of obloquy thrown upon it of preventing the 
rains of heaven descending upon the thirsty 
earth. Unless the tiger’s head had brought 
Tain, most probably those gentlemen who have 
been rusticating there, and bnskiug their bar¬ 
barian bodies in the sacred waters of the Black 
Dragon, would have been recalled. Some reas¬ 
on of course must be found, and none is so 
palpable to the officials and people—happily 
not to the Emperor and his advisers—than 
tracing it to the introduction of something 
foreign. 

In _ seasons of drought, the usual praotice 
here in praying for rain is the following: An 
entire village will take part in a procession, 
carrying willow branches in their hands, and 


wreaths of the same encircling their brows.-— 
Tho willow is chosen because of its pluvial 
proclivities, and its fondness for the banks of 
streams. An image in the usual Chinese man¬ 
ner is made of mud, with tierce eyebrows, 
green eyes, long beard, etc., and arrayed in 
fantastic colors, and called the Lung Wang, or 
Dragon King. He is seated upon a table un¬ 
der a willow bower, and so carried from vil¬ 
lage to village, until tbe circuit agreed upon 
beforehand lias been performed. Sometimes a 
likeness of the. local magistrate, or of the 
Pearly Emperor Supreme lluler (the chief 
Tauist divinity) on paper is adopted. Or tho 
Lung Wang may bo simply a chair surmount¬ 
ed by willow twigs, with an incense pot on the 
chair, in which is inserted a willow branch 

bearing the following inscription:— ji ft 

a fa ^ m fig x z m ti» 

chair lias two bearers, and is followed by a 
numerous rotinuo beating drums, gongs, &c. 
The houses along tho line of route have pla¬ 
carded in front of tho doors and windows 
pieces of yellow paper with various emblems, 
mottoes, «&c,, containing invocations to the 
Luug Wang for rain. On tbe top of tho 
branches carried in tho hand is placed vcllow 
paper of the form and with tho stamp of shoes 
of silver, and inside this is a paper with tho 
names and addresses of the supplicating people, 
day of the month, reasons for praying for rain, 
ana promises of what will be done if such 

f irayers should be answered, «fcc.; and this, 
ifted up towards Heaven, is burnt ns a suppli¬ 
catory offering to Heaven. The god or kwg 
seated ou the table, amid the beating of gongs, 
waving of braiichos, and shoutings of the peo¬ 
ple, is thus carried from one village t6 another. 
On arriving at tho outskirts of a village, tho 
inhabitants come out in a body to receive and 
welcome it, and burn incense. They then tako 
water and sprinkle it over tho Luug Wang. 
In returning to their chief city, they present 
themselves at the yamfin, and here tho chief 
magistrate in his robes of offico conics ont, 
kneela thrice and k6-t‘ous nine times to tho 
Dragon King, The people kneel, and ho, ris¬ 
ing, addresses them—asking sundry questions, 
and advising them to return to their homes in 
peace and be industrious, and he promises to 
represent their sad case to the Emperor, with 
the view of relieving them of the year’s taxes. 
When matters become very bad, good man¬ 
darins (?) sometimes open the publio grana¬ 
ries without waiting for orders, and so satisfy 
the wants of the starving. This act exposes 
tbona to punishment; hut because tbe deed 
waa a good one and worthy of all praise, they 
receive pardon from the Emperor. The favor 
of tbe Emperor is equal to tho ten thousand 
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ages! —Vide the beggars, and the condition 
of his capital. 

Mandarins usually pray for rain by burning 
incense morning anil evening at some temple. 
The Buddhist and Tnuist priests likewise en¬ 
gage in services for tho same object. Their 
plan is to repeat their worn out and unintelli¬ 
gible formulas, accompanied by unusual temple 
paraphernalia of gongs, drums, bells, incense, 
Ac. Tho Emperor calls upon several of the 
princes ami great ofKcers ot state, in seasons 
of severe drought, to proceed to certain tem¬ 
ples to pray for rain. The favourite Buddhist 
temple in "this locality, is the one popularly 
known ns tho “ Great Boll Temple, outside 
the walls of Peking. There the princes, man¬ 
darins and priests remain for several days, 
burning incense, kA-t‘ou-ing,and chanting pray¬ 
ers. Their devotions arc divided between this 
temple and the chief Tauiat one, called the 
% m situated inside the imperial city. 
The Emperor goes only to the imperial build¬ 
ings or temples called and especially to 

AS®. to tho west of Prospect Hill. lie 
repeats prayers to himself, looking towards a 
wooden tablet with appropriate characters upon 
it, or in front of the altar containing offerings 
or sacrifices. Prayers arc thus ottered every 
seven days. The commencement is called 

and if rain should have fallen within the 
above period, then the offerings called j^jj 
arc removed. If rain should not. fall within 
the first seven days, tho period of the t‘au is 
extended, and two high mandarins proceed to 
the pools of the White and Black Dragons, 
and fetch water to the Bell Temple, and before 
this they burn incense and k6*t‘eu. The wa¬ 
ter is brought from these two pools, because 
the dragon is supposed to have some power 
over rain. Should it still not rain, the Emper¬ 
or gives gifts, bestows favours, grants par¬ 
dons to criminals and state offenders, mitigates 
punishment, ami orders the trials to be pushed 
forward and the eases dismissed, or lenient 
punishment to be inflicted. This is cnllcd 

yfi JjE SR o Ho a,so c:,,ls u r mi l,is 

mandarins to correct abuses, to speak the 
truth, and confess where they have gone 
wrong in the administration of affairs. This 
is called jj£| |j|[ ss o If the t‘au should 
still remain until the 4tb or 6th period, then 
the Emperor causes the officials to relieve the 
people of their taxes for the year; and if it 
grows still worse, and rain does not fall, be 
orders money and grain to be carried to those 
districts suffering from drought, and to have 
them apportioned out among the starving peo¬ 
ple. If it still continues a season of scarcity, 


tho Emperor, when of age, proceeds in person 
to the Temple of Heaven. At present the 
Emperor is only 11 years of age, but so great 
has been the drought that ho wished to go 
to the % m, but, fortunately, it rained be¬ 
fore his visit could be executed. The first 
time, he goes to the altar of Heaven in his 
chair; ami if it should still not raiu, he pro¬ 
ceeds on foot a distance of 10 !i. 

Tho following incident gave the key to these 
rather lengthened preliminary remarks. Mr. 
Wellscn, a colporteur of the B. & F. B. Soci¬ 
ety, in (he north of China, during his late jour¬ 
ney to the east of Peking, distant from heie 
about 300 H, after leaving a place called 

^ ^» 011 Lis 10 I 111 

a distance of 50 li, met about 100 men in pro¬ 
cession with a chair, praying for rain. His 
two carts had gone ahead and left, him some¬ 
way behind. On coming up ho observed that 
the carts lmd stopped in the village, and tho 
carters called to Mr. W.’s carter to halt, which 
remonstrance was unheeded. Even Chinamen 
become courageous when connected in any way 
with foreigners. Mr. W, passed through the 
procession in bis cart, and at the very end of it 
lie was stopped by an elderly man, and asked, 
“ What are yon doing ? ” lie answered that lie 
was selling the books of the living God, who 
gives rain and all things. He then asked, 
“When is it going to rain?” Mr. W. re¬ 
plied that he did not know. He was then 
asked, “Do you not know that you should 
not pass this way, dishonouring the chair of the 
Lung Wang ? ” Mr. W. insisted on moving 
along and being allowed to pass unmolested. 

Upon this, tho elderly man called upon the 
followers in the procession, and they camo 
round and soon surrounded the cart. Mr. W. 
had dismounted from the cart; and the people, 
as they Hocked around, began to beat him with 
the branches of tho trees which they carried 
in their hands. Two men in the crowd, seeing 
that ho was being severely beaten, and fearing 
the consequences, called upon Mr. W. to jump 
into his cart again; and putting him inside, 
they placed themselves between their enraged 
fellow-villagers and the hated and impious bav- 
bariitn. The people thereupon ceasoa beating, 
nnd silence being obtained, they with one voice 
demanded reparation for this insult to the Lung 
Wang’s chair. One of the leaders—there were 
three—cried 1 out, “ Break one of the carta l ”— 
They wore asked if they wanted money, books 
or clothes. They answered, “No, we only 
wish you to bow to the chair, and so prevent 
our prayers from being rendered null ana void.” 
Something, they said, must be done to bring 
book fortune and good influences to the chair, 
and this it was proposed to do by breaking 
one of tho carts. 
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Others Baid the breaking of a cart would 
not do, and the old stout man said there was 
only one thing to bo done, which would satisfy 
and pacify the orowd, and that was to bow 
down to tbo chair. They were told he could 
not do tliis, he could bow only to the Creator 
of heaven and earth. They again asked, “then 
why does it not rain?” They were told that 
if they left off their superstitious rites and 

J >rayed to the God of heaven, that they would 
lave rain. They answered that “they did not 
understand the Lord of Heaven religion,” and 
demanded to see the books. Here a commotion 
ensued. Mr. W. Avas asked to explain the 
books, the crowd vociferating that they could 
not read. And then another tumult took place. 
Mr. W. told them that he was ignorant of this 
custom—that he had never seen or heard of it 
before, and that he could bow down to God 
only. They then asked, “ Where is your teach¬ 
er and assistants ? ” The former had gone bock 
to Yen-po-yung to secure the help of the sol¬ 
diery stationed there, and those of the latter 
in the other carts had fled. The colporteur 
who remained with Mr. W. refused also to bow 
down to the image. At lost it was evident 
that the crowd would not release him and let 
him go, and so Mr. W. begged forgiveness of 
them, saying that ho was ignorant of these 
things and ought to be excused. Upon this 
the old man said that be would go and bow 
for him. One of the leaders snatched a New 
Testament from the hands of Mr. W. and plac¬ 
ed it on the chair before which the old man bent 
down, and then the same leader said to Mr. W., 
11 you must worship your book;” but Mr. W. 
said, “ it was notthe book, but the God of whom 
the book spoke that ho worshipped.” After a 
long interval, the old man said, “bow down 
then to your own God, and it will be all right,” 
and so Mr. W., turning his back to the chair, 
knelt down on the street in the midst of the 
infuriated mob, and prayed to the God of heav¬ 
en to forgive them, and to enlighten their minds 
in the knowledge of His will. After prayer 
the people dismissed him in a very friendly 
manuer, asking him if he were a messenger 
from the Emperor. The people all belonged 
to a village called Pai-ta-cnwnng, and the old 
man who pressed him to resume his journey 
left, saying, “ You see we have taken uothing 
of your things.” 

Mr. W. thinks that but for the providence 
of God he might have been stoned to death, os 
they hinted to the colporteur. It was very 
providential that the chief leader and others 
of their own party interfered and got him into 
the cart, standing before him, protecting him, 
and at length appeasing the multitude. On the 
following day ne acquainted the mandarins of 
the place to which he was going, of what had 
occurred, and besought them to intercede for 
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his teacher, who, lie feared, might have fallen 
into the hands of the ruin-praying procession. 
Just at this moment the teacher made his ap¬ 
pearance, bringing with him three soldiers; 
but of course tho necessity for military inter¬ 
ference was done away with, as the crowd had 
dispersed, and Mr. W. was liberated. The 
magistrate did not hold out much hope of re¬ 
dress being obtained or the crowd, being pun¬ 
ished. 

Pkking, August 11th, 1807. 


(/'or Thu iTinrotvfrr.) 

JOTTINGS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 


No. I. 


Drought in Northern Chinn.—Apjrroaching 
Famine.—Present prices of articles of Eood. 
Present Superabundance of Bain. — Late 
crops.—Praying for Snow.—Praying for 
Bain at Tangchau by Boys.—Praying for 
Bain at Tientsin . 

Tili, two or three weeks past, the prevalence 
of drought in Northern China has been alarm¬ 
ing. It extends more or less generally over 
the four or five most northern provinces. Large 
tracts of country halt been left untilled on 
account of the hardness and dryness of the 
ground, or if sown or planted, the seed him 
tailed to produce a harvest. We hear painful 
acoounts of suffering in the country. In one 
place, 10 or 15 miles from this, not long since, 
a whole family poisoned themselves to death 
because they found it impossible to procure 
food. Two or three months since, we heard 
that in a certain locality the poor people were 
grinding up the stalks of sorghum, (Barbarities 
millet,) with itH seeds, arid eating the mixture 
when cooked, in order to sustain life. 

Fears prevail, and with solid foundation, that 
there will bo great and extensive suffering 
among tho poorer classes in this section of the 
empire during tho coming winter and spring. 
It is difficult to see how such a state of things 
can be prevented. There are strictly speaking 
no good crops of Indian corn, wheat, kmili- 
ang, millet, beans,—which are the staples of 
the country. In fact as the people express the 
state of things, there are no crops of these 
grains. 

The prices of the most common articles of 
food has doubled or nearly doubled in about 
one year, as will be seen from the following list 
of prices. Flour now sells for 48 cash per catty, 
last year the price was as low as 26. A catty 
of Indian meal (maize) brings 22 oash, last 
year it brought 15. Kauliang per measure sells 
at 26, instead of 14 cash. Common yellow or 
white millet is worth in market from 46 to 60 
cash per catty, while last year its value was 28 
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or 30 cish. Rice is sold at 80 instead of 60 
cash, but this articlu is seldom used except by 
the middle and well to do classes, being gen¬ 
erally regarded in this section as a luxury. 
These changes in the prices of the most im¬ 
portant and most commonly used articles of 
food indicate better than any mere verbal de¬ 
scription could do, without these, the present 
state of things at this place and vicinity. If 
these things exist now, what will bo the facts 
before the harvest of next summer is not plcas- 
uiit to anticipate. 

During the past two or three weeks an im¬ 
mense amount of water has fallen here. I do 
not know how extensivo the fall of rain has 
been, but suppose it to have been quite general 
over the country. For nearly a week past, the 
Chinese here have feared it would prove too 
mnch, flooding the low lands, not only prevent¬ 
ing the raising a second, or rather a late crop, 
but destroying what little there was growing. 
It is said that there will be great efforts put 
forth to raise late crops of some kinds of grain, 
os buckwheat, beans and peas, a kind of millet, 
and a certain kind of gram English name un¬ 
known, $$ -f). the flour of which is sweet, 
and is used much as the flour of Indian corn is 
used by the Chinese. Many kinds of vegetables 
will also be raised, if the rains cease so as to 
allow it. It is sincerely hoped, for the sake of 
suffering humanity, that the mischief made by 
drought in the early part of tbo season will be 
rej>aired to a good extent by the produce of 
the late crops, the seeds for which are now being 

t int into the ground in the north of China. If 
> rovidcnce should keep back frosts till late in 
Oct., doubtless much food for man and beast 
will vet be raised. 

Last fall very little rain fell, and this was 
followed in the winter by an undesirable scarci¬ 
ty of snow. In the absence of rain, the people 
in North China look to snow in the winter to 
moisten and prepare the soil for agricultural 
purposes in the spring. This did not fall in 
the desired quantity last winter. Consequent¬ 
ly resort was had very extensively in this place 
to the usual method of praying for snow—brief¬ 
ly described as follows. 

Four Chinese characters relating to snow 
were written on one, or two, or four pieces of 
yellow paper of a square or oblong shape. In 
case of four pieces being used, one character 
would be put on one piece, the size of the piece 
varying according to tbo taste or caprice of the 
prayer-offerer. The four would be arranged on 
a public wall, or the side of the house, or on 
a string which oftentimes would be suspended 
across the street, high enough for chairs and 
porters to pass. If only one, or two pieces 
were employed they would be arranged in some 
public place, where they could be seen by the. 


passerby. These characters constituted a 
prayer for snow. The pa]>er or papers on 
which thev were written generally remained in 
position till injured by the weather. 

I send a list of 15 sots of 4 characters, each 
set of which may bo regarded as u prayer for 
snow, when arranged as above described. Some 
of them may be translated as follows: “May 
Heaven send down a great snow.” " We pray 
for a great snow.” “ may everywhere descend 
a great snow.” (May snow' fall in) “large 
flakes like geese feathers,”—-literally, “ Geese 
feathers large flakes.” (May there be) “ snow 
flowers like one’s hand.” “Hat it is in very 
large flakes.” (May wc have) “snow flowers 
in large flakes.” “ May snow be heaped up 
like hills.” 
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During the past spring and summer, praying 
for rain has been resorted to very generally in 
villages and cities. Besides the ordinary pro¬ 
cessions in the streets, common here as well as 
in other parts of the empire, parading various 
images, <fce., by adults, there have been other 
methods adopted, not seen in the more son th¬ 
orn parts of the empire. In the month of May, 
while at Tung-chau, I noticed companies of 
lads 12 or 15 years of age praying for rain in 
a singular manner. A company consisted of 7 
or 8 lads, each of whom wore a garland or 
wreath of green twigs with leaves around his 
head. A representation of a dragon, made of 
mud, and placed on a board three or four feet 
long by one broad, having muscle shells stuck 
on the mud in spots to resemble or indicate 
the supposed unevenness or progressions on 
tbo bo^y of the reptile, was borne by four boys 
through the use of ropes and carrying poles. 
A pail partly filled with water was carried by 
two others. Under the escort or direction of a 
boy who acted as leader, the company would 
call from shop to shop. After placing the wa¬ 
ter pail in the shop, and the mud dragon on the 

K nd before it, the company would break 
into a shrill song or chant, occupying a 
minute or two to recite,—which was supposed 
to indioate their desires for rain. At the close 
of tbo chant, the shop keeper rewarded (ho 
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lads for tlicir prayers for rain, with ;i low cash, 
when they proceeded to another shop to per¬ 
form the same routine. 

Braving for rain in the above manner by hoys* 
is not practiced here. The general method of 
praying for rain, practiced in this city last 
spring and summer, has been that of employing 
sets of four Chinese characters in a way similar 
to that described when speaking of praying for 
snow, the only difference being that the char¬ 
acters related to mill instead of snow, ns a mat¬ 
ter of course. The characters were arranged, 
when written on yellow paper, according to 
the preferences of the offerer of the prayer. 
Sometimes they occupied very conspicuous po¬ 
sitions. I remember seeing four characters, 
each considerably more than a foot square, on 
four pieces of yellow paper, arranged at an in¬ 
terval of 15 or 20 tcct between each on a high 
wall, near the Drum Tower, standing in the 
center of this city. 

I send a list of 15 seta of four characters, 
nnv one of which may be used as a prayer for 
ram. I translate some of them as follows. 
“May Heaven send down a great rain.” “May 
there everywhere descend sweet showers.” 
“Truly it is a good rain.” “Ila! What a 
very great rain.” “ Wc pray for sweet show¬ 
ers.” “ May the clouds pass, nnd the rain dis¬ 
till,” It will be observed that as I have trans¬ 
lated some of the sets of characters, they refer 
to the rain as having already fallen. The same 
remark is applicable to the translations of one 
or trn re of the sets relating to praying lor snow. 
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The Chinese here evidently 

think 

: that 

a tmf- 


(ieient quantity of rain lias lately fallen to an¬ 
swer their purposes; for when the rain falls 
copiously they may be heard in the streets, ex¬ 
claiming as though they were addressing the 
Deity: “ Venerable leather [ stop it raining. 
If it should rain more we must drink hot 
water ; ” implying, if the rain does not cease, 
there will be no food—nothing but water to 
take to Bustainjjife. (Lau Te, pieh hsia liau, 

Tsai hsia, yan ’hfi ’tang liau.), 

T7,ST.®PS^T. 


Early in June, a bell front Troy, New York, 
weighing over 200 lbs., was placed on a found¬ 
ation over 20 feet above the ground, made on 
four posts, which were erected by the corner 
of the chapel of the mission of the Ant. Board 
in this city, covered over by a wooden roof, 
leaving the bell in plain view of neighbors and 
passers-by. That unfortunate bell hjis been 
extensively charged with having prevented 
the fall of rain since its erection. But inas¬ 
much as the drought commenced several 
months before the bell was placed in position, 
and extended over a tract, of country meas¬ 
ured b^‘ hundreds of miles in diameter, on the 
part of foreigners it was difficult to perceive 
clearly the connection between cause and (as¬ 
serted) effect. Perhaps the Chinese will chargo 
it now with being the cause why the rain does 
not ccasc falling. The latter would seem to 
bo ns reasonable as the former. Certain it is 
that the rain docs notecase to fall when tho 
people desire it tp cease. 

Tientsin, Ang., 13th, 18G7. J. D. 


{far Tfit Jfifjiionary Kecorrt/r.) 

PRO-FOREIGN VERSUS ANTI-FOR¬ 
EIGN POLICY. 


Titere may be a strong anti-foreign feel¬ 
ing in the North, but pro-foreign policy pre¬ 
ponderates nevertheless, as will be apparent 
to any one who will take the trouble to pe¬ 
ruse the following Rescript. 

The great opponent of the International 
College is Wo-jen, a Mongolian of great 
ability, and who is at the present time a 
ta siao shift, or Chief Secretary of State.— 
Ho took care some time back to express 
bimsolf openly hostile to the measure which 
had been inaugurated; but instead of his 
memorial being approved of, it met with 
disapprobation. It, moreover, elicited front 
his Imperial master u rescript which con¬ 
founded all his views; and the Emperor 
took a further step which was extremely 
distasteful to the memorialist, and which 
was, perchance, unanticipated—he appoint¬ 
ed him to cooperate with tho members of 
the Tsungli Yumnn in carrying out the 
very measure against which he had in¬ 
veighed. This appointment, possibly, in¬ 
duced the Chief Secretary to apply for 
leave of absence to return home. This 
present edict will perhaps have the effect 
of bringing out some 6oro in some vital 
part, which will necessitate his remaining 
at home under the charge of the doctor, or 
his mother will have suddenly reached the 
age of SO or 90, and will require the pree- 
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cnco of a sou to watch over her during tlie 
declining years of her pilgrimage on earth. 

FbockoiO) Sept. 24th, 1&67. W. T. L. 

TlEAXSI.ATIOJf OK THE RESCRIPT. 

“ The great drought which has prevailed 
of late, led Us to issue a decree inviting u 
free expression of opinion from all on state 
policy; Our desire being to obtain some 
valuable suggestions suited to the exigen¬ 
cies of the time, which would be beneficial 
to the government, und which would tend 
to alleviate the sufferings of the people. 

“ The Board of Censorate have now pre¬ 
sented to Us a memorial from the expectant 
Sub Prefect, Yang-ting-hsi, advising Us to 
abolish the International College, in oi*der 
to neutralise the change in the atmosphere 
which has of late come about. Tbo me¬ 
morial is a concatenation of jabbering, ex¬ 
tending over several thousand characters, 
and the whole of it is full of absurdities. 

“ The Intcrnation.il College has been in 
existence now for three or tour years past, 
and during the present year astronomy 
and mathematics have been added to the 
other studies, and there is little doubt that 
they will prove a source of benefit to the 
state. The Censor, Chang-sh6ng-ts4o, and 
the Chief Secretary, Wo-jcn, on several 
ocensions enjoined upon Us to cancel Our 
decree authorising the inauguration of the 
College; but their understandings were so 
bigoted and perverse that We were obliged 
to explain matters in several decrees, in or¬ 
der that they might view them in a proper 
light. 

“The ten clauses which are embodied in 
the Sub-Prefect’s memorial appear to be 
bused on the old representations to the 
Throne on this subject. The immediate.ob¬ 
ject which the Sub-Prefect has in view in 
advancing them, is to gain official prestige. 
But of this intention We will say nothing 
hero. There are so many important con¬ 
siderations which are closely connected with 
the customs of the people, that We are 
again compelled to take the matter up, in 
order to remove from the mindB of all any 
misapprehension that may be still lurking 
there. 

“ The remarks in the memorial now under 
consideration are decidedly calumniatoryof 
the high ministers of the Empire, and Wo 
are therefore led to enquire what can have 
prompted Yang-ting-hsi, who is only a Sub- 
Prcfcet, and therefore low in position, to 
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take upon himself to malign ministers of 
state. 

“The memorialist sin’s that the matter of 
astronomy and mathematics should bo pn - 
vincial, and not imperial. What part of 
the Empire, then, is free from imperial ju¬ 
risdiction ? If the power of the Sovereign 
extends all over the Empire, everything 
that is practicable with the provincial must 
be equally so with the central government. 

“The Sub-Prefect indulges in further va¬ 
garies. Ho prays that, if the measure must 
bo carried out, no members of the Ilnnlm 
or other graduates be taken into the Col¬ 
lege. Tnc object of the government in in¬ 
stituting literary examinations is to open lip 
u path for talent, and to fit people for taking 
their part in the official arena. Tseng-kuo- 
fnn and Li-lmug-chang have both passed 
through-the Haul in Academy, nnd yet they 
never moke this a plea for shirking afiuirs 
connected with international business. It. 
is not to bo supposed that the members of 
thcllanliii nrciutended to occupy themselves 
solely in writing poetry and prose composi¬ 
tions, and that political studies arc to form 
no part of their duties. 

“As regards the assertion that western 
science is not applicable to China, and that 
in spite of this the Tsungli Ynmun prayed 
that it might be instituted—nay, moreover, 
that the Yamuu forced tho Emperor into 
compliance with their wishes, and induced 
him to resist remonstrance, in order that 
any little failing might be obscured;—it is 
simply a gross slander, and is indeed detest¬ 
able. 

“The source of all this bitterness is trace¬ 
able to Wo-j&n, nnd to his opposition to be¬ 
come a member of the Foreign Board; and 
tho memorial reads very much as if it had 
been dictated by Wo-jcn himself. If such 
is correct, the Chief Secretary has compro¬ 
mised tho high position which he holds, and 
it is clear that lie has got in him a malevo¬ 
lent spirit. If lie has refrained from inter¬ 
fering in the present instance, then some 
of the opposition party have used their in¬ 
fluence to got up the memorial, and it is 
likely to exert a dangerous influence on the 
minds of the people. 

“ The Chief Secretary, owing to his high 
position, is naturally placed in close con¬ 
nection with the Throne, and hence he 
should exercise extreme care over himself 
in not allowing any bigoted views which ho 
may have, to control in any way liis servi- 
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cos to the state. "We now command Wo 
jen, on the expiration of his leave, to re¬ 
sume his position at the Foreign Board, 
and we desire him to cooperate in the most 
amicable manner with his colleagues in all 
emergencies that may happen, in order that 
he may prove his gratitude for Our great 
kindness towards him. 

“As to Yang-ting-hsi, he is foolish and 
ignorant; but We will refrain from censur¬ 
ing him too much, as the present is a time 
when counsel from all sides is most requir¬ 
ed, and when suggestions are made pursu¬ 
ant onl}' of invitations given. 

“ Prince Kung and Pao-chiin have re¬ 
quested that a committee be appointed to 
consider the memorial of the Sub-Prefect, 
and they have further moved Us to allow 
them to retire from the Foreign Board, 
ending the investigation into tne charges 
rought against them. They have been 
induced to take this step on account of the 
libel brought against them, that they had 
exercised undue influence over the Throne. 
The requirements of the time necessitate 
vigorous action, and the Prince and his col¬ 
league will surely not shrink from their 
duty merely because of a little scandal.— 
It is not likaly that they will take notice 
of incoherent nonsense, or that such will 
induce them to excuse themselves from 
duty in any way. "We cannot entertain 
the request which they put forward. 

“Respect this!” 

A Cuinesb Pkbachkb’s Exegesis of 1st 
Cimox. xx, 2.—At a quarterly examination, 
now in progress, it fell to ray fot to examine 
onr native helpers on 1st Chronicles. On the 
second verse of the 20th chapter some discus¬ 
sion arose. It reads: “And David took the 
crown of their king from off his head, and 
found it to weigh o talent of gold, and there 
were precious stones in it, and it was set upon 
David’s head.” The word “talent” in the 
Chinese version is translated fifteen hundred 
ounces , about ninety-four pounds. Some of 
the class thought that rather a heavy crown. 
I remarked that the word in the Hebrew 
might be differently understood. It might 
refer to a weight equivalent to that mentioned 
in the Chinese version, or it might be a weight 
of seven pounds, or it might do a value of 
about >5,000. On this, Ling Ching Ting, our 
helper at Hok Chiang, said he thought it was 
beat to stick to the Chinese text; for be be¬ 
lieved that the Philistines had made the crown 
on purpose, hoping that when they put it on 
David’s head he would be crushed by it! 

—[ Cor . in N. Y. Missionary Advocate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRAYER FOR THE RULERS OF 
CHINA. 


Tms part of the privileges of a missionary 
among this people is one, I fenr, tlmt is not 
very much observed by many who are on- 
gaged in the work. Without taking much 
thought upon the matter, we come to regard 
the rulers of this country as inimical to the 
work, and adopting the «urrent denunci¬ 
ations against them for cruelty, injustice, 
and mendacity, feel that they are so far from 
the kingdom of heaven, that a prayer could 
hardly reach so far as they are. Converts, 
inquirers, and other natives are daily men¬ 
tioned, but my observation leads me to 
think that their rulers are too often forgotten 
in pu blic ministrations. 

We have need to bring to mind tho ex¬ 
ample given us in Jeremiah, XXIX clus¬ 
ter, when the prophet was bidden by God to 
instruct the Jewish captives in Babylon to 
pray for the peace of that land, which in¬ 
volved their peace too. We cannot Bupposo 
those Babylonish rulcre were any more 
estimable as men or rulers than the Chinese 
rulers, but otherwise; for their warlike edu¬ 
cation and career of victory had steeled their 
hearts, and rendered them harsh to those 
oor captives. Furthermore, there was no 
ope of the conversion of their oppressors 
ana rulers on the part of the Jews, while 
here we look forward to the day when China 
will be a Christian land. 

In the Sabbath services in English among 
foreigners, it is seldom that one hears a 
petition to God for the peace and welfare oi' 
China or its rulers, even by implication; 
much less directly for the Emperor or his 
advisors, or for the provincial authorities. 
Their hearts are in God’s hand, and He 
molds and changes their purposes to promote 
His glory. 

Just at this time, an earnest controversy 
is going on among the leading officers at 
Peking respecting the expediency and prob¬ 
able results of introducing a knowledge of 
foreign arts into the curriculum of topics 
on which native students are exnmined for 
office; and this discussion bids fair to involve 
the whole body of literati, and become a 
test of the strength of the present govern¬ 
ment. The progress of tniB controversy 
cannot fail to engage the close attention of 
every friend of China. 
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It fieems to me, however, that the pro¬ 
priety of constant prayer for the rulers of 
this country requires only to be mentioned, 
to commend itself to every one who reads the 
“Missionary Recorder.” 

Per Fas. 

Peking, August 10th, 1807. 

To the Editor of tiie “ Mibs. Recorder.” 

My Dear Sir :—Being a subscriber to the 
“ Missionary Recorder, and having rend 
from time to time with deepest interest aud 
much delight the different articles as pre¬ 
sented tor perusal in the columns thereof, 
I cannot but feel jealous for its continuance 
and prosperity, ns a mennB of communi¬ 
cating information bearing more immedi¬ 
ately upon missionary operations in Chinn. 
Ana having such feeling, I trust you will 
pardon me for expressing my regret that so 
much space of your valuable paper for Ju¬ 
ly should be occupied by the article “ On 
the Cultivation of Cotton in China; ” which 
article baa, in my bumble opinion, an im¬ 
mediate commercial bearing, not in any 
wise affecting missionary effort. Even 
granting that whatever affects Ohina com¬ 
mercially affects it also religiously in some 
measure; yet, permit me, dear sir, to say, 
I think that that measure is too small in 
the present instance to justify the occupa¬ 
tion of so large a space in a paper which 
has for its aim the publication of informa¬ 
tion bearing particularly upon missionary 
work. I am sure, Mr. Editor, you will not 
think that I am depreciating in any meas¬ 
ure the article, as an article on the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton—far from that: I read, it 
with much interest and edification, and 
thought at the time, Oht how much I 
should be delighted to read an article from 
the sumo pen upon the “Spiritual Destitu¬ 
tion of China,” and Mr. Ling suggesting 
to missionaries the most efficient means of 
operation among his benighted country¬ 
men. I am sure I should nail suggestions 
with joy, in which, I believe, Mr. Editor, 
you yourself would participate, seeing as I 
do from the tenor of your “Editorial 
Notes ” how much you can appreciate that 
which has a particular beanrtg upon mis¬ 
sionary effort. And this thought comforts 
me, as I feel assured that you will not al¬ 
low your valuable and increasingly import¬ 
ant paper to become a misnomer. 

I am yours sincerely, 

James Meadows. 

Ningpo, Aug. 12tb, 1807. 


My Dear Mr. Editor:— 

I observed, in looking over the piece 
called “ An Imperial Order concerning 
Roman Catholics,” that there is a little in¬ 
accuracy in one place, which I wish might 
be somehow rectified, os the piece is to iny 
mind a most valuable one, and of itself will 
bo worth to many hereafter far more than 
a year’s subscription. The inaccuracy is, 
that while the document is dated Tung 
Chili, 1st moon, —yet above, at the bottom 
of tho fourth line (in the Chinese, the er¬ 
ror being tbe same in the translation), it is 
stated that “ the Prince has, on the 2d day 
of the 11th moon of the present year re¬ 
ceived an Imperial Decree,” <fcc. 

This, of course, is as though in English 
a man should date his letter January, and 
say that in November of the present year 
he had received news, &c. The confusion 
is made worse by tlie fact that the correc¬ 
tion Would perhaps affect tho year in which 
tho proclamation was issued; and if so, the 
date would probably be in the reign of the 
rovions emperor, and not of Tung Chili, 
write hoping that your Chinese copy per¬ 
haps may set the matter light, on looking 
it over. Were it not a document that will 
no doubt be used by Protestant mission o- 
ries for the protection of converts, I would 
not have troubled you with this. 

Truly Yours, 

S. F. Woodin. 
Fbochow, Sept. 15th, 1807. 

[The Chinese text was printed exactly ac¬ 
cording to the copy sent us. The document 
was issued in the first month of the first year 
of Tnng Chih—perhaps on one of the earliest 
days of tho month. Is it not possible that it 
was prepared iu the last month of the previous 
year, and its proclamation having been delayed 
until after the new year commenced, the words 
“tho present year” were inadvertently retain¬ 
ed ? It is not probable that such a mistake 
would be made, but if our copy is correct,, wo 
know of no other explanation.—E d.] 


... .The “SpriDgfleld Republican,” in a no¬ 
tice of the anniversary of MouHon Academy, 
gives an interesting account of the six Japan¬ 
ese pupils, in the course of which their opinion 
of Christianity is given, as follows:—“Espe¬ 
cially interesting are their conclusions with re¬ 
gard to the evident superiority of Christianity 
as our religion. Without the least attempt at 
proselyting them, their own logical perceptions 
nave already traced the immense superiority 
of the western nations to the elevating influ¬ 
ences of the Christian faith.” 
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FOOCHOW, CHINA, OCT., 1SG7. 


MAKniAGJSOL. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, U, S, A,,,May 2Ut, 1SG7, by itev. 
Bishop D. W. Clark, Rev. I. W. Wilet, J>, D., formerly 
of the American M. E. Mission, Foochow to Mias A ns 
E, Skko ah, eldest and only surviving dnughtcr of J. 
Seegar, M. 1)., of Cincinnati. 

At New York, Juno 11th, 1867, by Rev. Bishop E, S. 
Janes. Rev. Euiebt S, Todd, recent ly oppoinU'd to tho 
American M. E. Mission, Foochow, to Miss Emma Siiaw, 
of New York. 

DEATHS. 

At Cltcfoo, August 3d, 1867, Ernest Legoe, infant 
sob of Rev. E. J. Eitcl, of the London Missioii, Canton, 
aged 34 months. 

At Canton, Augtist 8th, 1867. Mrs, Cv.vtiuaC. Notes, 
wife of Rev. H. V. Noyes, of the Am. Presbyterian Min 
man, aged 23 years and 8 months. 

At Swetow, August 8Ui, 1867, William Edgar, iofnnl 
son of Wa, Gauld, M. B., of the English Pres. Mission, 
aged f> months and 12 days. 

At Fooohow, September ICth, 1867, Etiia, elder 
daughter of J. A. Stewart, M. D., nged year*. 


IMPORTANT ANNO UNCEMENT. 

Ouit friends and patrons arc hereby in¬ 
formed that with the last number of the 
first volume the “Missionary Recorder” 
will cease to be published—at least under 
its present auspices. Justice to those who 
have so generously given us their help and 
sympathy, in our attempt to establish a 
monthly missionary periodical in the East, 
requires ub to state that circumstances en¬ 
tirely beyond our control have compelled ub 
to make tins announcement. Of the suc¬ 
cess of the enteipvise we hope to speak at 
some length in a future issue. 

Negotiations with parties at another port 
have already been entered upon, with a 
view to continue the publication of the 
“ Recorder.” Definite arrangements, how¬ 
ever, have not been concluded. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

—Wo have received a communication, 
signed “Nemo,” in which the writer ad¬ 
ministers a spirited rebuke to all who prac¬ 
tice or abet what he is pleased to term “an 
evil growing up in our midst.” If our cor¬ 
respondent correctly represents the facts in 


the case, we can scarcely withhold our sym¬ 
pathy from him in the attitude ho assumes; 
yet, as the subject 5b one of great delicacy, 
and issues of a personal character are neces¬ 
sarily involved in its discussion, we do not 
feel at liberty to publish hiB communica¬ 
tion. 

—Wc are compelled by the crowded state 
of our columns to lay over “Notes in An¬ 
swer to ‘A Student on Edkins’ Progressive 
Lessons/ by Another Student.” A critique 
on Mr. Lobscheid’s “Select Phrases and 
Reading Lessons in tho Canton Dialect,” 
by “ A Student,” must also be indefinitely 
postponed. Other valuable articles in band 
are unavoidably deferred. 

—A few typographical errors crept into 
the List of Governors published in our last 
number. The name of the Governor Gen¬ 
eral of Shansi and Kansuh is ^ ^ not 
£ that of the Governor General of 

Fokicn and Chekiang >J| $g, not % and 
that of the Governor of Kuangsi fp jjj§, 
not $1 fig. 

—Rev. J. V. N. Talmnge, of the Amer¬ 
ican Reformed Protestant Mission at Amoy, 
has received the degree of D. D. from Rut¬ 
gers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
U. S. A. The honor is worthily bestowed. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Peking. —Rev. S. J. Schereschewsky re¬ 
cently returned from a visit to the colony 
of Jews in Honan. We are promised a 
narrative of the expedition. Dr. Martin 
visited this singular people last year, a re¬ 
port of whose condition was published by 
Dr. M. in the last volume of the Journal 
of the N. C. Branch of the R. A. Society. 
.... About the middle of July an infant son 
of the Rev. Mr. HoehiDg was taken away 
by death. His mother and an older brother, 
a child of two years, died in April last, 
making three deaths in one family in the 
space of as many months. Mrs. Hoehing 
was much esteemed for her amiable Chris¬ 
tian character. 
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Shanghai. —A correspondent sends ns 
the following: “ The American Protestant 
Episcopal Mission, which has suffered many 
losses in the past few years, has now the 
prospect of better and cheering times. The 
mission had been reduced to only two for¬ 
eign missionaries, one at Peking and one 
at Shanghai. They have now the addition 
of a new missionary at Peking, the Rev. 
A. C. Hoching, who came out last year. In 
February last, the Rev. R. Nelson, an old 
missionary in the China field, arrived at 
Shanghai, bringing his family with him. 
The newly consecrated Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
C. M. Williams, formerly missionary in 
Japan, is expected out in November. He 
will, it is thought, bring out some new work¬ 
ers for Japan, and probably some for China. 
On his arrival ho will inspect the various 
mission fiolds, and establish stations at such 
points as may seem most eligible in his 
judgment. They have also had the addi¬ 
tion of some Chinese assistants, who havo 
left foreign employment to join the mission. 
One of these is a graduate of an American 
college.” 

Foochow.— On Sunday, Sept. 15th, Rev. 
N. Sites, of the American M. E. Mission, 
baptized nine persons at the East Street 
Church, and received them into church 
membership—making 21 received at that 
station during the past year. On the same 
day, Rev. Dr. Maclay was at the district 
city of Ku-cheng, and there baptized and 

received into the church nine inquirers. 

The English Church Mission has been bless¬ 
ed with much success during the paBt year. 
Rev. Messrs. Wolfe and Cribb have been 
most energetic in their itinerant labors. We 
understand that they have received about 

60 members during the year.We have 

heard of several additions recently to the 
churches of the American Board Mission 
in Foochow, Chang-lok and Mwui-hwa, 

Canton. —Rev. A. P. Happer, D. D., ar¬ 
rived at New York, July 12th, in 58 days 
from Hongkong. Ho contemplates an early 
return to China. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

We priut below several extracts from let¬ 
ters of our correspondents. Wo do this for 
the purpose of showing that the necessity 
for a missionary organ in China has been 
widely felt, and that our humble efforts to 
establish such a medium of intercommuni¬ 
cation have been cordially recognized. Wo 
might readily increase the number of test¬ 
imonials from lotters in our possession, but 
enough are given for our purpose. Wo 
have only to add, that every open port in 
China, and nearly every principal mission 
station, have been represented from time to 
time in the spirit which characterizes tlic 

following extracts. 

From Rev. Jakes Leooe, D.D.: 

All success to yonr projected magaziuo. • • I mo 

glad you nro to launch the magazine, and believe good 
will come of it.— Hongkong, Sept. 21th, 1866. 

From Rev. G. Smith : 

I wits glad to bear that a monthly missionary paper 
in English was to be published, especially In connexion 
with Chinese and'Oriental missions. I heartily wish 
you God speed, and overy sutcosa in the undertaking. 

• * Your projected paper may bo a powerful means 

of uniting, stimulating and guiding missionary effort 
throughout Chime— Swatoit, Nov. 20th, 1866. 

From RoV. J. Goble : 

I think such n want (a missionary organ) is felt, and 
the general interchange of thought and cordiality that 
might grow out of it would bo both useful to the cause 
and pleasant to all whoso hearts nro in the work.— 
Yokohama, Japan, Sept. 6th, 1866. 

From Rov. C. T. Kkeyeu : 

Your proposition with regard to a monthly paper 
meets exactly my views.— Ningpo, Aug. 30th, 1866, 

From Rev. hi. L. Wood: 

I should be greatly rejoiced to see such a schema {a 
monthly missionary paper) carried into successful oper¬ 
ation. * • I liave often thought that such a paper 
would bo of great service to the great missionary cause 
in the East, and os often wished that such an one could 
be gotten up,— Shanghai, Sept. 10th, 18C6. 

From Rev. J. W. Johnson : 

All who havo seen the paper express themselves pleased 
with It. I am sure it will meet withuhenrty reception, 
both by missionaries and by many beyond the mission, 
ary circle. It will meet a wont which many have long 
felt; and, we mny hope, will serve to bring tbo different 
missionaries more into sympathy with each other.— 
Suaioio, January 11th, 1867. 

From Rev. Y. J. Allen: 

Your project mcots with encouragement at this port. 
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Every one wlio has become acquainted with the paper 
desires a copy.— Shanghai, Jan. 15th, 1867. * * A 
magazine which by almost universal cousent is considered 
a desideratum.— May 31st, 1867. 

From. Rev. C. IT. Butcher, Chaplain, to our Agent lu 
Shanghai: 

I have read with great interest the new missionary 
organ, and wish it heartily "Godspeed. 1 ' Do you not 
think, however, that it would be well to place it in pam¬ 
phlet form? At present it is liable to be lost and torn 
up, whereas if it were of Bmallcr size it could be pre¬ 
served and bound, and then range on the library shelves 
with the “ Chinese Repository,” of which it seems to be 
a worthy successor.— Shanghai, Jun. 7th, 1807. 

From Rev. C. Goonnicit: 

Enclosed please find my subscription for the Mission¬ 
ary Recorder. I shall look for its monthly appearance 
with interest, and hope the Master will own the enter¬ 
prise.— Peking, Jan. 30th, 1867. 

From. Rev. II. Blomget: 

I welcome the " Missionary Recorder” as anew agency 
for good in the evangelization of China. It will supply 
a want of the missionary community, and run to and 
fro between the different stations, us a glad messenger, 
carrying tidings of every new advance in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. * * It will nlBO serve to guard the inter¬ 

ests of morality and religion in China; for it will lift its 
voice fearlessly against vice in every form, speaking the 
truth in love. Besides, it will enable Christians to in¬ 
terchange views and opinions on many important ques¬ 
tions. But, in the estimation of many, its most valua¬ 
ble service will bo that of bringing the work of God in 
China beforo Christians in Western lands, without con¬ 
suming the time of individual missionaries in letter 
writing.— Peking, Jan. 30th, 1867. 

Prom. Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D. D.: 

Your little paper has been received at Peking with 
great favor. (The writer proceeds to make several 
valuable suggestions; among other things, urging that 
the form of the publication be changed.—E d.) It would 
form a link of connexion with its noble forerunner, the 
"Chinese Repository.” * * Your own experience 
will no doubt introduce many useful modifications, os 
you work yourself up to the commanding position of the 
organ of Protestant Missions in the Far East.— Pe¬ 
king, Feb. 11th, 1867. 

Rev. Y. J. Allen, agent of the " Recorder,” has sent 
us the following; 

At our recent monthly MisB. Conference, held on the 
18th Jan., the attention of the brethren was called to 
the “ Missionary Recorder,” all of whom expressed 
gratification and sympathy with the project, and request¬ 
ed that I communicate to you assurances of their hearty 
good will and co-operation therein.— Shanghai, Feb. 12tb, 
1867. 

From Rev. H. Corbett : 

I wish you all success in your undertaking. I am 
much pleased with the first copy. I need not repeat, 
what has doubtless been told you often, that missionaries 
regret that it has not come out in pamphlet form, that 
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it may be more cosily preserved.*— Shanghai, Feb. 23d, 
1867. 

From Rev. M. J. Knowlton: 

Tbo missionaries at Nlngpo aud vicinity are interested 
in the “ Missionary Recorder,” and all wish it success. 

I trust you will persevere in its issue, though in its in- 
cipicncy you may meet with some discouragements.— 
Ningpo, May 20th, 1867. 

From Rev. C. IV. MateEu : 

I have received the first number of the Missionary 
Recorder, aud read it with much interost. I sincerely 
hope that your enterprise will succeed. A periodical of 
the kind you propose is very much needed, and can 
scarcely fail to be supported.— Tungchow, Feb. 23rd, 1867. 

From A. Wylie, Esq.: 

Having only returned to Shanghai last month, after 
an absence of more than half a year, I am late on your 
list of subscribers, but still feel much interest in the 
success of your undertaking. * * The new form I 
think is a great improvement.— Shanghai, June 10th, 
1867. 

From Rev. E. Bryant: 

Many thnnks to you aud your brethren for undertak¬ 
ing to establish such a medium of communication between 
missionaries. Unquestionably, it was a desideratum. 
I hope your undertaking will bo successful. This i9 the 
wish of my friend and colleague, Mr. J., and, doubtless, 
of all missionaries.— Hankow, July 2nd, 1867. 

From J. Dudoeon, M. D.: 

We have now a link of connection with you in the 
" Recorder” which did not formerly exist. We like the 
little periodical, and feel disappointed when it comes 
late.— Peking, July, 1867. 

From Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, D. D. j 

If I can find time I will try to give yon something 
for the "Recorder.” I trust the paper will succeed.— 
Amoy, May 14th, 1867. 

From S. Wells Williams, LL. D„ Scc’y U. S. 
Legation; 

I Lave read the numbers of the Missionary Recorder 
as they have appeared with interest. Yon lmve a wido 
field for your paper, and it will no doubt gradually come 
to be the organ of the mission work.— Peking, Aug. 12th, 
1867. 

From Rev. J. Lees : 

As time rolls on it becomes increasingly important 
that we should have decided opinions, and, if possible, 
a united plan of action. May I say that your paper 
will only satisfy me in the degree in which it becomes 
common ground for the interchange of brotherly sym¬ 
pathy and the frank discussion of differing opinions ? 
That it should bocome such is, I am persuaded, your 
earnest wish; and I trust all will support you in the 
effort.— Tientsin, June 25th, 1867. 

From Rev. Justus Doolittle: 

I hope the shape wUl bo changed soon to a magazine 
form. The articles in it are too valunble to perish be¬ 
cause only in a newspaper form. I wish you great joy 
and success in your editorial capacity.— Tientsin, Morch 
9 th, 1867. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF FEMALE 
AGENCY, and the BEST MODE 
OF ITS EMPL 0 YMENT. 


READ BEFORE TI1KCANTOS MISSIONARY 
COM FKRKMCE. 


I. The practical spirit of tlic present 
ago, together with the wide diffusion of 
knowledge, have given lay agency a promi¬ 
nent place in the Christian world. The 
spread of religion is no longer felt to be the 
business of the clergy merely, but every 
Christian mau feels himself a member of 
that “ holy priesthood ” who arc called to 
give their bodies ns spiritual sacrifices upon 
Christ’s altar. In that religious movement, 
a few years since, which began with the 
noon-day prayer meetings, many of the con¬ 
versions which took place were owing, as 
far as human instrumentality is concerned, 
to the prayers and instructions of laymen. 
If a few ministers felt alarmed, like Joshua, 
the most of them said with Moses, “Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were proph¬ 
ets, and that the Lord would put His Spir¬ 
it upon them.” Lay agency was acknowl¬ 
edged as an important force in the church 
hitherto too little developed, and welcomed 
as a fresh and powerful auxiliary in the 
Lord’s battle. The great Methodist move¬ 
ment in the last century was enabled to 
spread, and lias been made to stand, by 
Wesley’s recognition of the value of lay 
agency, and by his incorporating it into his 
system as an integral part. 

But it is one branch of Lay Agency to 
which attention is especially invited—viz., 
Female Ayeticy. 

(1.) Of late ye are Female Agency, this 
power in the church hitherto almost dor¬ 
mant, has been enlisted actively in the cause 
of Christ. In the Bible women, trained 
nurses and Kaisersworth deaconesses in the 
West, and the Zenana missions in India, we 


see Christian females laboring for Jesus in 
hitherto unoccupied fields. In the fact of 
the work of propagating the truths of 
Christianity not being confined to a clerical 
caste, but entrusted to all classes and both 
sexes—the healthful current of Christian 
life permeating the whole church—wc see 
a sign of the approach of the milleniura, 
and a type of the final triumph of our holy 
religion throughout the world. Thus, if 
we consider the historical development of 
the energies of the church under the provi¬ 
dence of God, we see that Female Agency 
has begun to take a prominent place among 
the forces which have been brought to hear 
upon a sin-stricken world. 

(2.) Fas est ab hoste docert. The recog¬ 
nition of the value of Female Agency by 
false systems should teach us an important 
lesson. Rome, that model of human wis¬ 
dom, has felt the necessity of enlisting wo¬ 
man in her service, and the result proves 
her wisdom. Buddhism finds an appropri¬ 
ate niche for woman, and in those leelings 
of compassion and tenderness which it in¬ 
culcates awakens an echo in woman’s heart. 
Mahomedanism is an exception; the genius 
of Islam is essentially masculine, and this 
system has spread through sheer bruteibree. 
Confucianism takes no notice of woman un¬ 
til she becomes a mother. 

(3.) But the branch of our subject which 
particularly claims our attention is the De¬ 
sirability of Female Agency in China.— 
This ficid is at once encouraging and vast. 
In the first place, the women ot China are 
not sunk so low as their sisters in many 
heathen lands. Of course, where polygamy 
prevails, woman will never rise to the sta¬ 
tion she was created to fill; still, I think the 
women of China will compare favorably 
with those of other idolatrous countries in 
chastity, modesty, industry, practical com¬ 
mon sense, and many of the points which 
go to form a good female character. 
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Then, there is their accessibility. They 
are always cheerful and polite—glad towel- 
come any of their own sex as visitors, and, 
as soon as their curiosity is gratified, ready 
to listen respectfully at least to anything a 
stranger may have to say to them. Nor 
arc they, especially in Southern China, so 
closely secluded as in Mahomedan and many 
pagan countries. 

Again, they aro not, as a class, violent 
and bigoted adherents of their idolatrous 
systems. Though manifesting the natural 
indifference of the unrenewed heart to di¬ 
vine things, they will hear what you have 
to say, and will acknowledge its truth. 

Tills promising and interesting field, com¬ 
prising some two hundred millions of souls 
must be cultivated almost entirely by fe¬ 
male agents. These women are forbidden 
by their ideas of propriety from sitting down 
in our chapels with the men. In their 
houses, they are inaccessible to our sex to a 
great degree. Nor can they get much light 
from our Scriptures and tracts, for very lew 
of them know how to read. They must 
mainly depend on their sisters from western 
lands to save them from perishing in their 
sins. 

Thus, whether wc consider how provi¬ 
dence has developed the employment of fe¬ 
male agency in Christian lands, or the place 
it holds in many false systems, or the rich 
harvest waiting to be gathered by it in Chi¬ 
na, there can be no doubt as to its desira¬ 
bility. Not only is it desirable, but we may 
go further and assert that it is necessary. 
Napoleon was right when he said ; “ Edu¬ 
cate the mothers of Franco.” Wc must 
educate the mothers of China, and they cun 
only be reached through Female Agency. 

II. The second part of our topic—the 
best mode of the employment of Female 
Agency—opens up a wide field before us. 
We may consider the wokk to be done, as 
pastoral or aggressive; the woiujkks, as 
foreign or native, married or single; and 

TUE CLASS TO BE BENEE1TTED, as tllC young, 

adults, or the sick. Thi3 part of the sub¬ 
ject is important, because it is practical; and 
it is here perhaps that there will be. the 
greatest diversity of opinion. 

(1.) What is the nature of the work which 
God assigns to woman ? It was Archimedes, 
I think, who said if he only had a pou st5 he 
could move the world with his levers. 
Where is this “standingplace” from which 
woman can best exert her influence ? I do 
not hesitate to say it is in the family. A 
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mother can best make her mark in the world 
by educating her sons carefully—to make 
her influence felt in the third generation let 
her train her daughters to be good mothers. 
The family is the salt of Confucius’ system. 
The plague spot of Ilomanism is that it ig¬ 
nores the importance of the family. It seg¬ 
regates the sexes. A celibate is the model 
man ; a mm is the beau-ideal of a woman. 
It does not make happy homes. Compare 
Protestant and Roman Catholic countries, 
and you will.see the proof of this. The el¬ 
oquent. Father Hyncmthe in Pnris tells his 
hearers that the banc of France ia that the 
family is ignored. O that lie might sec that 
tins is the tendency of his system ! It exalts 
celibacy. God has ordained marriage. Here 
Romanism clashes with God’s order, and 
confusion and evil must, result. 

Not only do the members of a family par¬ 
take in its blessings, but a well ordered Chris¬ 
tian family is a well-spring, diffusing bless¬ 
ings around, and making an oasis in the des¬ 
ert. of heathenism. A family where love 
and harmony reign, where plainness of liv¬ 
ing shows an elevation above the tilings of 
the flesh, and kindness and easiness of access 
show love for our fellow men, is a most pow¬ 
erful means of diffusing Christian influence. 
It affords an example, the effect of which 
is not lost on those who are permitted to see 
its daily life. Here we have an advantage 
over the Romanists. Their converts do not 
see a model family. Their system does not 
take root in the land, but must be kept up 
by a class set apart as propagandists. They 
can bring out bands of earnest, self-denying 
laborers, and thu6 their system spreads; but 
it is not engrafted into the life of the people. 
Rapidity and not permanence is secured.— 
An attempt is made to remedy the defect 
by educational establishments, but the school 
can never be a substitute for the farailj-. 
We wish Christianity not to exist here as a 
starving exotic, but to flourish as a healthy 
tree, extending its roots deeper and deeper, 
and spreading its branches wider and wider. 
To see this result we must have Christian 
families. Converts from heathenism will bo 
earnest, but blundering; sincere men, but 
often falling into sin." Tho apostles were 
such, and wc cannot expect modern converts 
to be better. They will do for evangelists, 
but. we must look to the second generation 
for pastors: they will serve for rough caval¬ 
rymen, but we must look to their children 
for our supply of* skilled engineers. 

A missionary’s wife who is an earnest 
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Christian woman will long to do good to 
lliose around her, ami there is an important 
work lor her to do in the families of the 
native converts. Her duties will hc-maitily 
pastoral, to train the native Christian wo¬ 
men. First, they must see in her a model 
Christian wife and mother; then she must 
give them visits, and instruction as to the 
training of their children and their house¬ 
hold economy. It is not so important per¬ 
haps that she should visit them (although 
this should be done occasionally), as that 
they should bo invited now ancl then to 
spend a day with her. She shonld always 
be accessible, and by kindness ancl sympa¬ 
thy lead the native sisters to make her their 
confidant and counselor in thoir trials. She 
should also meet with them once a week to 
instruct them in the word of God. Resides 
thus helping her husband in the building up 
of the church, she may also bo able to nave 
a small share in the aggressive work against 
the great outlying mass of heathenism.— 
She might have a weekly meeting for heath¬ 
en women, where she could see those brought 
in by the native Bible women; or she might 
superintend a school, if she felt called to 
that branch of the work. 

Of course there will be frequent interrup¬ 
tions in these duties, especially where there 
is a Inrge family or feeble health. But she 
should not be discouraged by these. Onr 
methodical training in schools makes us 
value method, and justly; but we should 
never forget that much of the good done in 
the world is not done at regular intervals. 
The welcome words, “She liath done what 
she could;” will more than make amends for 
any disappointments she may meet with in 
the performance of duty here. 

Another point worth our consideration is, 
that missionaries who have at heart the sal¬ 
vation of woman in China should try to 
lighten the burden of their wives, and leave 
them leisure for Christian effort, by not 
having too large an establishment, by not 
being too fastidious about the tabic, and by 
thoughtful consideration about giving 
trouble. G. 

Canton, October, 18G7. 

[To bo concluded next month.] 


... .The Buddhists of Ceylon, after a long in¬ 
terval of quiescence, seem to be roused to some 
degree of montalaotivity. They have started a 
controversial uowspaper, and a wealthy Kandian 
chief has made arrangements for collating and 
correcting the text of their sacred books. 


MISSIONARY RIGHTS UNDER THE 
EXISTING TREATIES. 

We have boon favored with a copy of a let¬ 
ter recently addressed by W. P. Jones, Esq., 
late IT. S. Consul at Canton, to a Committee 
of missionaries, in response to certain queries 
propounded by them. The opinions expressed 
me applicable to Protestant missionaries of 
other nationalities, quite as much as to Amer¬ 
icans. We therefore publish the letter, for the 
benefit of Protestant missionaries generally. 
United States Consulate, ) 
Canton, August 5, 1805. ) 
Rev. R. II. Graves, Canton: 

Sii:—I bare the honor to acknowledge re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of the 25th June, in which, 
us one of a Committee appointed by the Can¬ 
ton Missionary Conference, you propound cer¬ 
tain inquiries relative to the rights of Protest¬ 
ant missionaries in China. Having learned that 
you \vure absent on a mission tour of sonic 
weeks’ duration, I have delayed my reply until 
this first convenient opportunity after knowl¬ 
edge of your return; and I now take much 
pleasure in stilting the opinion? I hold upon tho 
topics before your Committee. These are, ns 
your letter states them: 

First—“Have American Protestant mission¬ 
aries the right, under the treaty, to rentor buy 
property in all parts of the Chinese Empire, 
for hospitals; churches, schools and dwellings?” 

Second—“Incase a Protestant were perse¬ 
cuted on account of his religion, could protec¬ 
tion and redress be secured to him by the U. 
S. authorities in China?” 

Third—“If tho Chinese authorities interfere 
with the publication or circulation of Christian 
books (purely doctrinal), can such interference 
be stopped by the Consular authority?” 

In answer to the first of these inquiries, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I believe 
Protestant missionaries have the right to rent 
or buy all premises necessary for the prosecu¬ 
tion of their work, such as those you have 
named, and provided that such premises are 
used for no other purposes. 

To the second inquiry, I reply that tho treaty 
clearly prohibits the persecution of Chinese 
converts, as well as that of their foreign teach¬ 
ers ; and un infringement of the treaty la al¬ 
ways a matter demanding Consular exertions 
against such infringement. It is not permitted 
the Consul to punish the offenders, or release 
from tho hold of the native authorities the na¬ 
tive convert; but it is plainly his duty to de¬ 
mand that the authorities proclaim the NXIXth 
article of tho treaty, against persecution of 
Christians, and punish all engaged in violating 
that article, And if tho local authorities tc- 
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iliac to comply with hia demands, it devolves 
upon tbc Minister at Peking to require their 
superiors to rebuke them, and insist that they 
use all necessary exertions, and administer ef¬ 
fective punishments upon offenders, to preserve 
the inviolability of the treaty, or remove them 
from office. 

To your third question, I can only say that 
your right as missionaries to distribute freely 
religious books, and other publications of like 
nature, is an essential part of the right to teach; 
and the Consul is in duty bound to use the 
same means to resist interference with the ex¬ 
ercise of this right that he would use in the 
ease last mentioned. 

In none of these answers hnve I defined 
what may be called “ interference.” In doubt¬ 
ful cases, the Consul who is called to act will 
alone bo able to determine what constitutes il¬ 
legal interference; but any case in which col¬ 
porteurs arc forcibly hindered in tho exercise 
of their calling, or their books and papers are 
forcibly taken from them and destroyed, would 
soem to be a clear violation of the treaty. 

Thus far I have proceeded without assigning 
reasons for my opinions. To give these at 
length is perhaps hardly necessary; but I may- 
say that my convictions have been formed by 
careful study of all the treaties, and by observ¬ 
ation of the interpretations given these instru¬ 
ments in practice, at various places, and in the 
Consulates of different nationalities. 

The American Treaty, Art. XXIX, concludes 
thus: “Any- person, whether citizen of the U. 
S. or Chinese convert, who, according to these 
tenets (i. e., Protestant or Roman Catholic), 
peaceably teaches or practices tho principles of 
Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with 
or molested.” Nowhere in tho treaty, and 
certainly nowhere in this article, is it said that 
these teachers arc restricted to certain locali¬ 
ties. Trade is so restricted, nnd a penalty af¬ 
fixed for trading elsewhere than at the porta 
“open to commerce.” The Xllth Article says 
that “ citizens sojourning” at the “ports open 
to foreign commerce” may build churches, 
hospitals, <fcc. I cannot believe in the negative 
inference which some draw from this article, 
that missionaries cannot erect such buildings 
in other plnces. The churches, Ac., provided 
for in this article are the chapels and seamen’s 
hospitals, Ac., erected for tho nso of foreign¬ 
ers at ell the open ports. The article from first 
to last shows that it was not the missionary, 
but the necessities of the foreign residents so¬ 
journing in China, which it was intended to 

J irovide for. Tho missionary was not provided 
or as a missionary until at the very end of the 
treaty, when the XXIXth article was intro¬ 
duced, saying that he shall In “no case” be in* 
terfered with, provided be is teaching “peace¬ 
ably.™ 


* 
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The ense of an American missionary being 
interfered with when teaching in the iuterior 
demands tlint the Consul should remind the 
Chinese authorities that the treaty provides 
that lie shall he so interfered with in “no cask.” 
Rut it may he answered Unit the missionary 
was preaching in the streets, or on some one’s 
ground, or in a temple—thus committing tres¬ 
pass, or hindering men on the public thorough¬ 
fare, and provoking riots or lessor disorders.— 
This would embarrass the Consul, and tin; only 
way to guard against sueli charges is for the 
missionary- to obtain permission by gift, hire 
or purchase, of premises within which to pur¬ 
sue his culling “peaceably.” 

The “favored nation clause,” ns the XXXih 
article of the American treaty is often called, 
clearly gives American missionaries all the 
rights conceded by the treaties of other nations 
to any other mi**i(/nnrie*. It says that “any 
right, privilege or favor, granted to any mer¬ 
chant or citizen of any other nation,” whether 
by treaty or otherwise—whether that right l»e 
“commercial, political,” or of nay other sort — 
shall at otusc inure to tho benefit of citizens 
of tho United States. 

You arc aware of the distinctness with which 
the French Articles of Convention of Oct. 25, 
I860, stipulate in the Vlth article for the right 
of “nil people” in “all parts of Chinn, who 
tcaoli the doctrines of the ‘Lord of Heaven, 

—and, as elsewhere translated, “nil Christians,” 
—“to rent or buy ground, and build hospitals, 
churches, Ac., in all tin* provinces;” and pro¬ 
vides that those who persecute Christians, nr 
“ indiscriminately arrest, them, shall he pimi,di¬ 
ed." You are aware also of the privileges 
lately conceded to Roman Catholics through¬ 
out the Empire. I have no doubt that under 
the XXXtli article of the American treaty, and 
the liko articles in other treaties, Protestant 
missionaries are entitled to all that they wish 
to nvail of, of the privileges thus gmnted to 
French missionaries. 

The idea that such a grant can he restricted 
to Roinnn Catholics only is absolutely untena¬ 
ble. By the “favored nation clause," what is 
granted to any citizen of one lmt.onnlity is 
granted to any citizen of the United States 
who may dosire it—provided his own govern¬ 
ment will permit him to exercise his privilege. 
Has a French missionary a right to build church¬ 
es, Ac., in the interior?—the Amcrjcan mis¬ 
sionary has tho same right. If a French mer¬ 
chant may lawfully trade at an interior city, 
that fact in itself proves that the American 
merchant may do likewise, Mark, I merely 
say that so far os the Chinese authorities are 
concerned, a privilege conceded to a French¬ 
man cannot be withheld from an American. 

Fihally, allow me to add that these opinions 
have been sustained in practice, and—-so far OR 
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I know*—without protest ag-iinst them on the 
part of the Chinese officials. Last lhll, the 
Chinese converts were persecuted at a mission 
station some twenty miles or more from Amoy, 
their chapel cm tore.) and badly list'd, ilnd their 
lives threatened. A few* weeks after, the Amer¬ 
ican Mission uhapul at C hang-chow was violent¬ 
ly entered and sacked, and soldiers quartered 
iii it. [ demanded that the soldiers bo removed, 
and that in botli eases the damages be paid, 
and the guilty parties punished, and bound 
over to keep the peace. By the exercise of duo 
firmness, all excuses were overcome: the XX- 
TXtli article of the treaty was proclaimed by 
the mandarins at both places, and the demands 
conceded, resulting in peace and prosperity to 
the missions over since. 

A short time afterwards, difficulties occurred 
nt Chin-chew in the English chapel, which was 
entered and badly damaged, I believe; and cer¬ 
tain members of the church were ill treated.— 
The British Consul, Mr. Switihoc, demanded 
and obtained full redress. 

A mission station about forty miles from Foo¬ 
chow was entered, and the members ill treated 
and commanded by the populace to leave the 
place. The American Consul at Foochow, Mr. 
Canfield, required that the magistrate who had 
connived at the disturbance, or worse, had 
dreadfully beaten the native teacher, be repri¬ 
manded, and the elders bo required to give se¬ 
curity to keep the peace;—since which the 
church lias enjoyed pence and remarkable pros¬ 
perity. 

Other instances might be furnished; but 
these are sufficient to sustain the interpretation 
of the treaty os above stated. 

I huve the honor to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

\V. P. Jokes. 


{For The Miteftmary Fecordfr.) 

NOTES IN ANSWER TO “ A STU¬ 
DENT' ON ED KINS' PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE LESSONS. 


BY ANOTHER STUDENT. 


Students of Chinese must feel grateful to 
those who have produced help towards its ac¬ 
quisition. I have looked into most of the books 
of this kind, but none have I found so inviting 
and encouraging to the beginner ns the Lessons 
in question. Without a teacher, on bonrd ship, 
for example, on first coming to China, one may 
make considerable progress with .such a book. 
Mr. Wade’s books are invaluable—translated 
into thoroughly idiomatic English—but their 
massiveness, multitudinous sectional divisions 
and vcfercnccs (not to speak of errata, ac¬ 
knowledged and unacknowldged), the want of 
hotnogcncousncsa, and the Smallness of the, 


U? 


Chinese type of his last work, with the bar¬ 
barous, pcaantio, and almost unpronounceable 
title, render them less elementary, progressive 
and encouraging than the little volume criti¬ 
cised. The more advanced student may take 
up auy of Mr. Wade’s books with profit. Wo 
do not stand up in defence of even* expression 
and translation in the Progressive Lessons: wo 
think there is considerable room for improve¬ 
ment and enlargement, and mnny of the sug¬ 
gestions and correctibns of “ A Student ” arc 
of considerable value, and will, I hope, be rec¬ 
ognised by the author in the next edition; but 
such as it is, wo hail it with joy. 

The critic will doubtless proceed to other 
works of ii similar nature, including, wo hope, 
Mr. Wade’s new book. He will thus confer a 
benefit on the authors, if their books should 
ever reach a second edition; and no such crit¬ 
icisms ought to be beneath the notice of our 
sinologues. In this way lie will necessarily bo 
improving his own knowledge of Chinese, and 
may do some good to readers and students. 

To gain this object, however, it is desirable 
that a little more care, and a broader and deep¬ 
er acquaintance with the book to be discussed 
should be shown than has been exhibited in 
the criticisms of the Progressive Lessons. We 
want information, not animus, against a writer; 
and iu this way the value of your periodical 
will bo enhanced, and a character wifi be given 
to it which will cause it to be read beyond the 
missionary community. Mr. Wade’s new book 
is now in the hands of about twenty students 
of Peking Maudarin here, and if a really hon¬ 
est and pains-taking criticism of tho work ap¬ 
peared in your columns, I think we mignt 
guarantee you a larger circulation. Let not 
the disciple be blind to his master’s faults in 
Chinese. We all have something to leam. 

In the criticisms of the Progressive Les¬ 
sons, iu the May, June and July No.’s of the 
“Recorder,” most of the errors referred to 
may be classed under: three heads. 

I. J Errors in the book not fmmd in the first 
edition, or errors of the press in both editions : 

»• g-, p->>• A 'h f » r 4'' —p 2 °. J/E 

both of which are correct in tho first 
edition. This edition was printed in 1862, not 
in 1884. If “A Student” had consulted this 
edition, tho article in the May No. would have 
been rendered almost unnecessary. On p. 56, 
0“ the books, is correctly 
spelt in the English part, although the charac¬ 
ter lias got instead of for the radical. 
Hero the printer’s mistake is obvious, for in 
p. 83 is given correctly, aud both in north¬ 
ern Mandarin. ^ and are 

doubtless not colloquial Mandarin, but they ere- 
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t ft inly to ft scholar do mean forenoon and after¬ 
noon, ^ mean day and niglit, and the ad¬ 
dition of _[2, ~p» would give an intelligent 

sentence to a rending man. T*. the 
proposed correction, will ho fun ml in the Les¬ 
sons, p. 61. Neither is the critic’s correction 
quite correct. Jt* and T' are not 
the usual expressions in colloquial Mandarin 
for forenoon and afternoon. 'Die expressions 
in most common use here are pfy or 

% jwi ^ % jt. 

the latter very colloquial, and pronounced wan 
pa' shang rh. 

II. Errors of t/us critic arising from care¬ 
less reading. In the May No. of the “ Re¬ 
corder,” p. 20, he says: “Mr. ICdkins has not 
a clear conception as to what the Shanghai tael 
is.” Then why, at p. 26, where the phrase is 
correctly put, is /V translated Shang¬ 
hai aycec ? The errors in p. 27 arose from 
printers’ mistakes. The native compositor, af¬ 
ter transposing the Chinese, made tlie English 
part follow suit. This expression, and many 
others, ought to have lmd a foot note. It was 
a stumbling block to me before ami after reach¬ 
ing China, and it was impossible to understand 
how it could bo translated Shanghai at all, or 
Shanghai more than Peking, where wc have 
the ckicti pah yin also. It is, of course, very 
desirable that books for beginners, in Chinese 
especially, where everything is taken on credit, 
should be as free from mistakes us possible: 
but perfection does not seem attainable. Both 
editions of the book, I believe, were published 
at several hundred miles distance from where 
tbo author resided. 

“In the Peking dialect it is, I fancy, not or¬ 
thodox to say sieh-tzu, for shoes.”— 

See “ Recorder,” p. 40. Let the critic consult 
Progressive Lessons, p. 83, hiai, shoes. 
The critic has condemned the southern Man¬ 
darin in the book, At p. 7, for being northern; 
and omits to notice that in that part of the 
book which is devoted to northern Mandarin tho 
form he desiderates is given. On tho same 
page, boots, ought to have added to it, 
and not alone to Jj^ ^ thick-soled boots. 
In regard to and they arc both 

correct as standing alone at page 79. In 
combination the above form would be quite 
admissible. In Peking wc almost invariably 
add to a bottle or phial, and drop it when 
speaking of a large bottle or jar an, c. g., a 
The word for basin, ^ k will bo 

found at p. 28, without the -J- # A greater 
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acquaintance with the book would have ob¬ 
viated the necessity of these and other re¬ 
marks. in Peking more commonly takes 

the and is pronounced pir. 

At p. 5ft of the “ Recorder,” jJ(|J is trans¬ 
lated “ cut with scissors.” The book itself savs y 
p. 80, “ Cut Vjt'lj l,t • with scissors, V/j/om.” 
Tlie common word in the north for cut with 
scissors is china. That used in the south, amt 
which the critic has acquired, is % P. J.. f 
p. 7. In this criticism the critic’s mistake 
arises from not observing the word chum, 
which for want of space is plnccd above the 
line. 

III. Errors of the critic arising front in¬ 
complete knowledge. Oyster shells, ^ 
ft c'hiau. The critic does not know the sound 
cMiUw, nor is it found in Mr. Wade’s Sylla¬ 
bary, old or now. Yet it is the common Pe¬ 
kinese colloquial sound for the character, as in 
t l o chiau, to escape from a shell or a 

slough. Tlie correct hook sound in Peking is 
c'hili. Mr. Wade also gives k l u, which our 
critic seems to think is the only sound of tho 
word. 

The critic says (Rec., p. 41) the character 
is not kicai at all, but huai.” Now the 
letters H U spell )too (Anglic© «Ao), and with 
A 1 should, it consistency is desirable, be pro- 
uoimccd who age, a combination very utiliko 
what our frieuds, the Chinese, are accustomed 
to enunciate within the limits of one word. 
Moreover, the word in question (tlie ankle) 
bears the sounds kicai, htoai, hicu, k l ico. {K k o 
and tea in Peking and kHoai in Shantung.) It 
is possible) that the ankle may be called kmai 
because tho leg there becomes crooked, but 
more probably it is an old sound of the char¬ 
acter. Compare the Tiecbiu form ko, and the 
Amoy kfoi. Again, the Peking use of kicai 
ts\ for ankle accouuts for the employment of 
3*. bo strongly objected to by the critic, in 
the common northern phrase kwaivxin, to turn 
a corner. A native if asked to write a charac¬ 
ter for kicai objects to in kicai chang, a 
walking Rtiok, because of the radical wood— 
and to in kicai pieu , deceive, because of 
the radical band. Ho then falls back on tho 
ankle. Is ho much to be blamed ? Tlie char¬ 
acters written by ordinary teacliors for collo¬ 
quial words arc usually not worth much. They 
often convey wrong ideas. It is well if in ad¬ 
dition to suggesting the proper sound they' fur¬ 
nish some information in tlie word. Our crititic 
errs vhon Tie changes ^ to jfjj* o The book 
does uot speak of a bcud in a river. 
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59, the critic translates; 


In On* M. 1?., p. 

RUB A & "4T if J& “ lL ^ h of to * two | 

men reaped wmc advantage.” Thin might bo j 
tin* meaning in another connexion, but in thoj 
page from which tin*, example is taken, two i 
friend.* arc held up ns models of gratitude nnd 
iinsollldi humility, nnd it. is their virtues which 
arc referred to as admirable in the Chinese ex* 
press ion which is the subject of comment.— 
“ Kach had nil admirable quality,” or “were 
both to he admired.” The critic has singular¬ 
ly enough omitted the important words “to 
be” in his citation. AY hen lie translaics, 
“This one will not acknowledge that he has 
gained any thing,” it is wonderful that he 
should think he has hit the meaning. Let him 
look at it again. 

On p, 50, in commenting on the translation of 

85 — Wt Hfc ^ ttl & » “Kwminwsenn 

in no case do it,” the critic suggests: “It is 
impossible for Idm to succeed.” This transla¬ 
tion omits the word fflt. the pivot of the 
sentence. Being a conditional sentence it is 
not complete in itself. Wan zi means—once 
in ten thousand times, or ten thousand to ono. 
The whole rends, “ Even if once in ten thou¬ 
sand times he cannot do it,” etc. The critic 
treats the sentence as absolute. Let him omit 
the ami lie may do so if lie wishes; his 
translation will then not 1 m* wrong. It is only 
more free than that which he objects to. 

The phrase mm. “ Select precious 
stones,” is objected to. The northern people 
say it is a good phrase. The word j||j is “to 
distinguish ” true precious stones from com¬ 
mon stones. Let the critic add this combina¬ 
tion to his vocabulary withont fear. The .Ma- 
liniiimcdniis of Turkestan arc industrious gath¬ 
erers of precious stones. Hence the phrase, 
ft left! fneri pit //oh. 

^ t to filing. There is both n mineral 
nnd a vegetable of this name, as reference to 
the *■» will show. It is not gnmbier, 
which is a s|H!cies of catechu. The vegetable 
of this name is a plant two or throe feet high, 
found on the hill sides in Kinngsi and Hunan ; 
»IK leaves arc four inches long, and the flowers 
have live petals, and are of a deep dark red 
colour. When unripe, the seeds are blue: when ’ 
ripe, black. The flowers remain after the 
seeds arc ripe. The people of tho districts 
where it grows know this flower, and in Bum¬ 
mer drink a decoction of it to allay thirst and 
feverishness. The common people in Huuan 
nnd Hupeh call it the ^ ^ ^ k and 
use it in headache, and especially hemioranin. 
Tho ancients used it for lover, jaundice, dis¬ 
eases depending upon changes of 1 temperature 
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and the .seasons. At present the doctors do 
not know it, but it is in great use in the handa 
of quacks, who employ it with advantage—al¬ 
though ignorant of its qualities, origin nnd 
habitat. It is probably a polygonum. 

The mineral has many names. j|jj ^ k on 
account of its form, and ^ e It is dug 
all seasons in the Uj # ^ 

in Nan Tint and Sttccliwen. It is not now 
mudi, if at all, used in medicine. It is called 
bv one author and certainly, though 

blue predominates in the specimens I have 
seen, it b> not destitute of green splinters, nnd 
in fact a. blue and a green approximate so 
closely according to the intensity of colour of 
one or other substance that it might in some 
cases be called a mineral green. It is also im¬ 
ported in large pieces, the size of a man's fist, 
of a blue colour. At $ IS in TIupeh, 
the pieces are small, but the colour is good. 
At J'I'j jfefe jJ'J'j the pieces arc also small, 
but much lighter in colour. This minoral is 
used lor painting flowers, and as a pigment is 
permanent and not liable to foil off or become 
deteriorated hv exposure. Taxiing is the 
name given to it by the common people, trades¬ 
men and shopkeepers. Some call it ^ ^. k 

others k others Bttisiim 

The latter is most prized, and is the dearest.— 
The following minerals all belong to the same 
ch "* or g, mw: jfjj ® ^ , 

ett. The ta-c/thig has a sweet taste, in 
of a regular, even form, and is not poisonous. 
It is used by itself, or more often in combina¬ 
tion, a medicine. It is prescribed in pain 
of the eves, and for giving brightness to the 
eyes—in discussing swellings, the result of 
wounds or contusions, or in ccchyraoxis. It ik 
also used to drive out the all prevalent ^ k 
bracing up the body, and giving elasticity to 
the frame, ami preventing old age from creep¬ 
ing on too speedily. It cures feverishness, is 
an excellent expectorant, tfcc., &c. 

The critic has the authority of Morrison for 
rendering this substance smalts. It is not, 
however, 4 simple oxide of cobalt, as any book 
of chemistry will show. 

IV. To gild is spelt guild three tiroes In 
tho paragraph referring to this subjoct. This 
is neither the English nor American form, and 
certainly not indicative of its etymology. 

How difficult to introduce “ unwillingness to 
admit,” and “ironically tells,” into a simple vo¬ 
cabulary of words, thus to in til, mosquito— 
we«-c/«rn< 7 , mosquito net. It is only possible, 
on the stylo of Johnson’s definition of Grub 
Street aud lexicographer. The usages of dif. 
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fcront places differ; but, on the whole, I think 
jtt ordering the article one would more usually 
say “ net,’’ or “netting,” and not “ curtains'* 
—from the firmness and non-interstitial char¬ 
acter of the texture. Sneli curtains would be 
very serviceable in northern latitudes, where a 
room within a room was wanted with suffi¬ 
cient comfort to produce asphyxia. 

Peking, August, 1807. 


(For The JMimtomiry Bteontrr.) 

KUSH AX. 

Ere the “Recorder” departs from our gaise, 
for it seems fared to vanish, let us embrace the 
opportunity yet alForded us to gather some¬ 
what interesting, if we possibly can, from the 
materials at hand, anent the early history of 
this enchanting spot. 

We have had many a walk to the monastery, 
many a chat with the amiable priests who 
inhabit it, and—if we nrc at liberty to apply 
enjoyment ironically—we have enjoyed many 
a walk to the peak. We have always felt 
bound to reach this last point, in order that 
oar ambition might bo satiated to its full ex¬ 
tent. 

The subject that we have taken in hand is 
ai interesting one, and it is surprising that nn 
one should have ventured ou it before. Wc 
have, it is true, a wide field bofore us, but what 
advantage is a wide field, if the range of in¬ 
telligence is insufficient to do full justice to the 
subject, and the mind is not large enough to 
take in the full scope of it in such a way as to 
transmute chaotic materials into readable mat¬ 
ter? Unless we con give the render a full and 
accurate account of every attractive spot on 
the hill, we shall fail to show up history in an 
interesting light, and to impart that importance 
to it whicli it is so fairly entitled to. We must 
not forgot, however, that we have but a limited 
space, and but a short time at our command; 
and we arc therefore compelled to condense our 
remarks into a small compass—a smaller com¬ 
pass indeed than we should have confined our¬ 
selves to, had the “Recorder” intended to live 
amongst us constantly, and not to come to an 
end so premature as that which awaits it. 

If we are disposed to look at things from a 
logical point of view, we must admit that any 
information, however little, is better than no 
information at all; and it is with this firm con¬ 
viction in our mind that we are led to offer to 
the reader the few materials thnt we have been 
able to collate. When wo have done with them, 
we shall still be able to bequeath a large lega¬ 
cy to any individual whose motto is “perfec¬ 
tion,” and who aspires to elevate himself to a 
pinnacle of greatness. 

Kushan has a history of its own, which is 
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not unattended with interest. Many even of 
the large stones or boulders on it have a certain 
amount of historical interest attached to them. 
They have commanded the entrances to cav¬ 
erns’ at periods nut occdvut to I he present time 
.—nay, it may be that many of them still cover 
the entrances of caverns yet undiscovered.— 
Many of them bear inscriptions, culled from 
the classics, which arc not without their inter¬ 
est to the Chinese scholar. 

In proportion as wc become acquainted with 
the history of any given spot, so does if. be¬ 
come endowed with increasing interest; mid 
the more remote the period to which wc hnvo 
to refer back for information regarding it, the 
more intense will the relish of it be. 

It becomes our duty nmv to prosecute a 
search for the Chinese characters which an¬ 
swer to (the name of) Kushan. Some are un¬ 
der the impression that the hill is named jfjj 
| [ J hao «/tan, and thnt it derives this name 
from its extreme height.; others again, whose 
attention is concentrated in areluuologv, have 
selected for themselves i; ill ku than, the 
hill of antiquity ; but let us set the minds of all 
at rest without further delay, hv telling them 
thnt the time .characters are yji [Jj ku xfittn, 
which may be taken to mean Honorom hill., 
or more properly tlnnn hill , ns wo shall see in 
another place. 

Wc have gained the name—what then shonld 
our next impulse be? To seek without doubt 
to ascertain the source of the name, find to 
clenr up the mystery connected with it. This 
we can accomplish without much difficulty.— 
At the top of the hill whereon the monastery 
is situated lies a stone, resembling a drum.— 
Through this, which we may surmise is hollow, 
the wind howled in awful accents at one time, 
and to the delicate tympanum of a priest re¬ 
sembled the noise which emanates from a drum 
when struck. This circumstance led the ingen¬ 
ious priest to conceive that the mime oft/noo 
hill might be advantageously applied to a hill 
which, until that time, hud escaped alt notice. 
If the render is unable to find the stone in the 
position indicated, we can but do our best to 
advise him to look elsewhere for it until lie 
finds it. When he has succeeded in finding it, 
let him scat himself down on it for n few. min¬ 
utes nfter his labour, and let his mind be en¬ 
grossed with thoughts of the past. Let his 
reflections travel through a vista of ages, past 
the timo of Alfred the Great, oven up to the 
time of Offa, king of Mercia; for it waadnring 
the reign of the Chinese sovereign contempo- 
rary with this personage that the stone was 
discovered whicn gave birth to the name of 
this famous hill. 

The first spot which calls for our notice iB 
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the goal to which the weary t raveller looks for¬ 
ward, ami the sight of which infuses fresh joy 
Into his heart, after his fatigue. This Bpot is 

I'lltt MOXASl'tfKY. 

Hero he rusts and refreshes hinftulf before 
proceeding further. Me finds comfortable 
quarters, ami several good itatured priests 
to wait upon him; his coolies arrive shortly 
after him, ho then proceeds to discuss a 
cold collation of a savoury kind—iff Hlllclt 
however we have .no present interest, and to 
which we will leave him, while we Continue 
otir account. 

The site on which the monastery stands was 
at one lime a deep chasm, in which a poison¬ 
ous dragon dwelt. A dragon, with the best 
appearance on him wliie.li he can possibly as¬ 
sume, is not an inviting individual. In fact, 
the ideal and real are united in one. AVo pic* 
tnre to ourselves an ttnitmd of great ferocity, 
and undoubtedly we are right; but only he 
who lias seen a dragon would lie able to give 
us a weighty opinion on the matter. AVo are 
not surprised, when we take into consideration 
the nature of dragons generally, to find that 
the individual dragon now brought under our 
notice .should have behaved with much cruelty 
during the period of his abode at Kushau.— 
AA'e aro told that he was in the luibit of bring¬ 
ing severe storms over the place, which de¬ 
stroyed the crops, and caused an incalculable 
amount of desolation among the people. AVe 
are not told how long the monster dwelt in the 
abode in which he was first discovered; but it 
must have been for a number of yea in. A 
very little often conquers a savage nature; it 
took little to tame the diagon, and to make 
him relinquish his abode. A few strains of 
melody were sufficient, and such melody as 
thal which a priest distils from his mouth when 
lie chants his morning or evening pmyora, AA r o 
must not quibble with what comes before us. 
AA r e must take for grail ted all that, is told us. 

To learn all about the dragon, we must trace 
our way back for eleven centuries to the time 
of the Tang Jjl f dynasty, which ruled over 
China from A. D. 1331 to 897—a period long 
anterior to the great Jsonnrm conquest of En¬ 
gland. In the 4th year (A. D. 773) of Jjji 
fjl Chien-chung, the ninth Emperor of the 
Tang dynasty, the Prefect of Foochow re¬ 
quested a priest named tfjH Ling-ch*iao, to 
go up to Kuslinn and seat himself on the west¬ 
ern rock, and recite some prayers in a fervent 
tone. The priest acted in accordance with his 
instructions, and lo! the dragon came out of 
his hole to listen, and so enchanted was he with 
the melody that ho took his departure, full of 
repentance for what he had done, and re¬ 
solved in his mind not to injure the people any 


more. The dragon subsequently left for the 
sea, and possibly crossed over lo Formosa; but 
to make further enquiries us to his present 
abode is beyond our province, lit the second 
year (A. D. 899) of ^ K‘ni-p l iug, of the 
J-«mg dynasty, ^ SWbi-cliih, king 

of Foochow, filled in the chasm, mid ordered 
a small temple to be built there, in which a 
priest named jfj|J| Sh6n-ycn was desired to 

live. In the time of ^ ChSii-tsnng, who 
reigned during the Sung dvnasty, from 089 to 
1014, the temple received n regular endow¬ 
ment; and in 140T, the fifth year of the roign 

of Yung-Io, the third emperor of the 

Mings, the temple expanded into very nearly 
its present proportions. 

The information which we have given here 
is somewhat meagre, but it is nil that we have 
at present to throw any light on the early his¬ 
tory of thin interesting spot. At u future time 
we shall again take the subject in hand, and 
ondeavour to exhaust it: but this is not done 
in a moment. In addition to perusing books 
having reference to the hill, it is necessary also 
to make excursions to ami fro, in order to 

f eather verbal information from the priests who 
mve been long resident there. To accomplish 
this desired end time alone is necessary. 

There are few who are unacquainted with 
the name of the monastery, but for the benefit 
of those who arc ignorant of it wc may as well 
give the Chinese characters here, with tho 
English interpretation of them. They are 
^ ^ Yung-eli'Uaii-szu, and mean Hub- 
bling-watcr Shrine—or, more correctly, per¬ 
haps, Bubbting-siiring Shrine. 

The traveller, having done justice to his re¬ 
past, crosses over from the temple to the fish 
pond. There he may' amuse himself for a few 
minutes by distributing to the fislt a number 
of hard biscuits, with which the priest resident 
in the house overlooking the pond will supply 
him, at the rate oft t wo forn cash. This pond, 
which is called tho Faiig-sheng- 

cb‘ili, or tho Pond of Life, has existed for a 
longer period than most people will imagine. 
It was made during the reign (1127 to 3 103) of 
Shao-hsitig, of the Sung dynasty, 
by a priest named Tsung-yin ; and tho 

circumstance which led to its formation will bo 
here briefly detailed. A number of the priests 
became sick during the period referred to, and 
all attempts to cure them failed, until the in¬ 
genious priest whose name we have given be¬ 
thought nim of making n pond, which he con¬ 
ceived would have a beneficial result. Tho 
pond was accordingly made, and, marvellous 
tp relate, the sick became healed at once. Iu 
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what way tin* valor in the pond a fleeted the 
disease it is impossible lo any. There i* no 
.•c-cnmlting Ini' these tilings. Tin’ gods prole 
ably accepted it ax a propitiation to them. and 
staved the plague which wax raging. and which 
I hey had probably caused to spread amongst 
Ilu* priests liv reason of mine grievous sins 
committed. A stranne occurrence <»f this kind 
reminds ns of Ivsyptinn mythology; hut in 
one ease then* is a shade of probability, whilst 
in the other there is none at all. 

It remains to ns now to "lance a little nt the 
interior of tile monastery Indore wc quit it. 
Our remarks will necessarily have to he con¬ 
densed a good deal to leave room for other 
points of all raetion, and lor one or two legends 
which will tend to enlighten the scene. As 
we enter the monastery, we see in front of ns 
the Four following characters, 

These are T’ten Kitng to t/w, and represent 
the name of the palace or coin-!, dedicated to 
the Heavenly King. This court was Imilt in 
890, in the time of ^1 ShSn-chih, King of 
Foochow. In 1408 it was destroyed hy lire, 
and in 1432 it wax rebuilt. It was again burnt 
in 1542, and rchiult in 1634. In 1043 two 
wings were added to it by the priest -jfc jjjf’ 
Y'lm -jo-'f. The same indefatigable priest pro¬ 
duced the || '^jV Loinm-eJ^Onn, or h>- 
Imu spring, which is just outside the monas¬ 
tery. He merely pointed to the spot, and :t 
spring burst forth at oaee—a singular phenom¬ 
enon indeed. 

On our way to the quarters sel apart for for¬ 
eigners, we pass the reception hall for Chinese 
officials. This place, which is generally called 
the was nt one 

time called (lie [tj *ij£ Pai-i/iin-ttt'ng, or 
While Cloud Hall. It was built in 1643 by 
1 "aatfxim and repaired liv Using- 

bmfj, in 1730. The next place which demands 
our attention is the bell tower, termed the 
^jjjv MungJon. This is situated on the 
right of the Tien-wang Court as we enter, and 
was with its colleague, the Drum Tower, 
j|‘jj» 4 immediately opposite to it, built in 
1633, bv # ^ flf Lin-Imti -/<*«. At the 
back of the Crum Tower is Recitation Hall, 
was built by Yilansien, 
in 1643. Adjoining the Bell Tower are two 
shrines dedicated to the King of Foochow, 
and a court termed the Ohio- 
lan-tien, jjffl j|£ $$ v which were also built 
by Yilan-men in the same year. Near these, 
again, is the &M1£ Ch ing->yek-t i ang, 
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built by a priest named ^ Chih-yi, dur¬ 
ing the reign of lift/*-/* (1572-1610), tho fonr- 
teentli emperor of the Ming dynasty. Jit front 
of this is the Tsang-nhiny-t^iny, 

which was built in 1730, On the left side, 
close to the Drum Tower, stands the Granary, 
^ {jJk This was built by ^ ^ Lin-btnn, 
in 1072, the same year in winch the Treasury, 
Jjji -j^ 4 which is on the opposite side, was 
built. Close to the granary arc ,,1C M Dili 
7'mtshih, and tS/iov-chbrvg, hnlls built 

by Yflnn-aicn, in 1043. At the back of the 
I'un-sing-thing is the HI ‘$r lan-hto- 
Pnnfa built by ^ ^ Tao-j/ci, (luring the 
reign of Shnn-chili (1C44-1061), tho first em¬ 
peror of the present dynasty. 

We now bend our steps for a few minutes in 
the direction of the Grand Court which is 
termed the (a siung jwofien ^ 

This court was built by the king of Foochow 
in 806, and built a second lime by n priest 
called TZ-chicn in 1020, the first year 

of Jlufvng-yu j^2 j|^j of the Snug dynasty.— 
In 1153, the 22nd year of Shao-Insing fig 
it was built for a third time by Jht-ch6n, jjfl£ 
In 1203, it was repaired by another priest, 
who added two balconies to it. In 1408 it was 
destroyed by lire, but was rebuilt in 1433, the 
7th year of I{*(lan-t?n ^ reign, by a 
priest named Wen-tiny ^ 7f? o It suffered 
a second time from fire in 1542, bat again re¬ 
vival under the auspices of a priest in 1019, 
the last year of Wnn-li’s reign. In 1642 it was 
blown down, and here the pious VUan-sien 
came to the rescue, and restored it in 1043. 

On the west side of tltc Ta-suing court stands 
the ifp ^rjT SitmW-ang, which was built by 
^ 3^ Shao-rMch-clftm, during the rejgn 
of ChSuig-cliCn (1627-1043), and on the east 
side is the Chai-t l inig t built in T026. 

At the back of the grand court lies the Fa-thing 
which, in the absence of a hettor word, we 
mnv call the Dissertation Hall. The hall was 
built by tho King of Foochow in 899, and 
was rebuilt and enlarged by £|~ S/tiJi- 
kitei , in 1130. It was burnt in 1408> and again 
built by a priest called || Shan-yuan. It 

was a second time destroyed by fire, in 1542, 
and was reconstructed by Lin - 

Aimg.ym, in 1629. W. T. Lay. 

Foochow, Oct., 1867, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVISION OF TREATIES. 

To thk Editob optiik “ Miss. Rbcobdkk.” 

Rear Sir :—Tlie enclosed is tho form of 
memorial adopted by the British Protestant 
missionaries in Amoy and Swntow. If the 
missionaries at any port Iihvc not yet sent 
in their momoriaf on the subject, perhaps 
tho comparison of this with tho Foochow 
forms may assist them in making something 
better tli uii cither. 

Cabstaibs Douglas. 

A»u>i/ t Oct. J 2 th, 1807 . 

To His Excellency 

Siu Rutiikkkord Au ock, K. C. U., 

H. B. M. Minister at Pekin. 

Bm: 

In view of the approaching revision of the 
existing Treaty between Great Britain mid 
China, wo, the undersigned, British Protestant 
missionaries resident at Anniy, desire raspeot- 
fully to call the attention of Your Excellency to 
two particulars, a more explicit statement of 
which in the revised Treaty we consider of the 
very highest importance: 

I st. As to the holding of property, hv rent or 
»urohuse, beyond the limits of the Treaty Ports. 
ji tho 6th article of the Frouoh Convention 
thero occurs the following statement: “It is in 
** addition permitted to French missionaries to 
“ rent and purchase land in all the provinces, and 
“to erect buildings thereon nt pleasure.” Now, 
by the “ favoured nation clause,” British mis- 
sionarioa are clearly entitled to the sumo privi- 
U*gcs,but have hitherto in repoated instances fail- 
ed to obtain them, the validity of our claim boing 
denied by tho Chinese authorities. Wo would 
therefore respectfully suggest the insertion of 
a clause to the same otfcct in the British Treaty. 

2 d. As to the protection of Chinose Chris¬ 
tians from persecution. Such protection is guar- 
uuteod in general terms by the 8th ortiolc of 
the British Treaty, but some more definite 
statement on tbe subject is reqnired. Wo 
would therefore suggest that, for the removal 
of alt doubt ns to the extent of protection in¬ 
tended, it be distinctly stated in tbe revised 
Treaty, that Christians shall not be required, ei¬ 
ther by their own relatives or others, to contrib¬ 
ute to the worship of any spirit ( jjjijl), or 
trance, to the building or repairing of temples, 
to idolatrous processions, to theatrical perform¬ 
ances, and such like; and shall not, in conse¬ 
quence of declining to contribute, incur any loss 
of property or forfeit any of their civil rights. 

Of these two particulars the first is already 
secured to Frcaoh missionaries by an article in 
the French Convention j and the second is sc- 
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cured to their converts by tint explanatory edict 
issued by Prince Kuitg in the first year of tho 
preseut reign. 

We would thereforeearnestly request of vonr 
Excellency that suuli measures m.\v bo taken a* 
will secure Ut British missionaries and their 
converts equal rights, f«rt merely by implication 
but by express stipulation. 

To tiik Enmm of tiik “Miss. Kkcoiiokk.” 

R&tr Sin —In your issue tor September 
there is a curious mistake in flic article with 
the aimvc heading, uti the subject of the 
French Convention. It is rhei'csnid, “Tilt# 
“Chinese authorities have sometimes deelaf* 
“ ed t-hc English version * ° to emifttjlt 
“ inter|>olKtions of privileges not granted in 
fa the Chinese text.” Xow whatever versions 
mny or may not contain the clause in ques¬ 
tion, there inn not bo a shadow of doubt that 
the clause is contained in the authorised 

Chinese text; for the cluuso iff 1^: ^ HH 

(Ping jell Fah-kwoh eh*wc*n-kinu-»ze tsai 
koli shong tan ntai t*ien ti kicn-tauu tsze- 
pienh is contained iii two of tho official 
Chinese copies (now lying on my table) is- 
suod on the conclusion ot peace, and stump¬ 
ed with n large official seal in Chinese and 
Munchoo. 

Oaimstaiim Douglas. 

Amoy, 3Stli September, 13G7. 

pVe nro glad that our correspondent is 
able to givo us tho Chi nose text, 03 nlmve. 
There is, however, no mistake in tho state¬ 
ment that tho Chinese, authorities have 
sometimes declared the English version to 
contain inteqmlotions of privileges not 
granted in the Chinese text. This lias beeu 
done in this very provincial city of Foo¬ 
chow. Our correspondent’s quotation from 
an authentic copy of tho Articles of Con¬ 
vention shows Unit the mandarins made a 
mistake—or something worse—in thoir as¬ 
sertion.—E d.] 

To Tint Editor of tiik “ Mr?. Rkoojjder.” 

Dear Sir :—The order of tho Prince of 
Ivting was copied, long time ago, bv a Chi-; 
nose toucher of the Mission, from tho origi¬ 
nal-exhibited in front of the -Roman Catho¬ 
lic Cathedral at this port. In translating 
it, my attention was called to the inaccuracy 
in the dates (referred to by Rev, Mr. Wood- 
in in your last); but I was unable to com¬ 
pare the two versions, and trace It to its 
proper place, as the original had disappeared. 
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It is, however, more probable that the in¬ 
accuracy wits a lapsus caltimi of the author in 
Pekin, than that it arose through the care- 
lossucss of the transcriber here. If so, the 
•explanation suggested by you seems to bo 
more satisfactory than any other. 

Tkaxslatok. 

Hhanf/Jtal, Oct. 21st, 1867. 

To Tin-; Editor of tub “ Miss. Reoohdkk 

AVo have had a very- trying season at 
Tnngclmu. The rebel raid caused the coun¬ 
try people to ftoe into the city, and a great 
deal of sickness followed, both among the 
natives and the missionaries. Mr. Mills lost 
his only child, and one of Mr. Hartwell’s 5s 
now dangerously ill. The rebels left the 
region about the middle of August. All is 
now quiet. There is no special interest in 
our work at this time. 

I read carefully the articles of “X” on 
u Native Agency,” and I can unhesitatingly 
say that his views on the subject meet my 
unqualified approbation. I need not write 
further since “ X ” has said what I would say\ 

T. P. Crawford. " 

7'ungchau , Sept. 10th, 1867. 


(For Tht MUaivnary fiusonltr!) 

“PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN 

CHINA A failure:' 

FimF.toxEns in China arc mostly youtigmcn 
engaged in their first enterprises of life, and as 
a general rule arc fall of energy and zeal. At 
home they belonged to the educated aod sub¬ 
stantial portions of society, and may be regard¬ 
ed :w representing three important branches of 
its interests—the political, commercial, and re¬ 
ligious. Hence they may be divided into three 
leading classes, officials, merchants, and mis¬ 
sionaries. 

In my opinion, all these classes have honestly 
desired to succeed, and have earnestly striven 
to meet the expectations of their patrons at 
home. They began their career in China about 
the same time, and have had to encounter very 
similar difficulties. They have now tried their 
hands, exerted their skill, and prosecuted their 
respective enterprises under like conditions for 
about a quarter of a century—and what is the 
result ? Let us see. 

The officials shall answer first. Diplomacy 
is their legitimate field of action. Have they 
by this means accomplished any thing of im¬ 
portance, any thing ol* which to boast? Have 
they been able to obtain any substantial conces¬ 
sions from the Chiuesc government, to influence 
it to adopt any of the laws, customs, or im¬ 
provements of the western nations, or in any 
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respect to change for the better? Has not al¬ 
most every concession beeu gained by the mount 
rather than diplomacy, ana have not foreign 
officials allowed some of these to become inop¬ 
erative ? In short, have they held their own 
with the Chinese government and i>eople, ami 
do their own governments mid people have ns 
much confidence in their ability now as they 
did some years ago? I will not pretend to 
answer these questions; but I have a Vague 
impression that their power mid influence are 
retrograde. 

How stands the account of the merchants? 
Have they not evidently, as a class, lost ground 
of late years in China, mid are their reputation 
and credit at home equal to what it used to be? 
Have they been able steadily to enlarge the 
sphere of their operations by introducing new 
articles into the markets, such as carpets, tools, 
machines, beds, bonnets, crinoline, codec, but¬ 
ter, cheese, etc.. «tc.? Is it not as easy to intro¬ 
duce these things as the Christian religion ? 
Again have not many of them lost money rather 
than made it, and have not a very large pro¬ 
portion become hopelessly bankrupt, ruining 
both themselves aiui their patrons? In short, 
will their books square both as to money mid 
reputation? I fear not. If the missionaries 
have failed or Imd but poor success, they are 
in good company, having only followed the ex¬ 
ample of their ** wiser brethren of the world.” 
Yes, my brethren of the world, China has 
proved a hard field to us all. But have the 
missionaries failed, ns has been asserted in some 
of the papers? Let us sec. 

True, they claim no splendid success, only 
a slow and sternly progress. From year to 
year, their converts have continued to increase 
in numbers, knowledge and character. The 
field of their operations lias constantly widened. 
A native ministry is growing up, nnd children 
educated in their schools, male nnd female, are 
now going forth into society and entering on 
the active duties of life. The missionaries’ in¬ 
fluence over the people is greater now than nt 
any former period, nnd their reputation is un¬ 
sullied. Their numbers have increased rather 
than diminished. Very few have gone home 
through despair, and still fewer turned aside, 
or disgraced their calling. They still retain the 
confidence of their patrons at home. The 
churches contribute for missions more liberally 
than ever, mid many young men are ready to 
engage in the work. They have more than held 
their own both in China and among their sup¬ 
porters at home, These are not the character¬ 
istics of failure. The missionaries have suc¬ 
ceeded better than either of the other classes 
in China—still they have done nothing of which 
to boast, nnd modesty, forbearance, and pa¬ 
tience become all partios. Hero I close my 
argument. Ad Homixeu. 
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(J-'vr T/tt MUttonary Hecordtr.) 

LIGHTS IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
SHADOW. 


It is not dark, but light, gloriously light,” 
she n:iid, though tho darkness that should veil 
her day of life was thickening around her, and 
the cold waters of the mystic river already 
laved her feet. She knew the night approach* 
ing, she heard the ripple of the waves, yet felt 
mi fear. The lambent west glowed gloriously, 
and the waters swept by in billowy brightness. 
With hand close clasped in that of her Heav¬ 
enly Guide, trustfully, calmly she journied, 
nearing ever (he borders of the “better land.” 
As the shadows deepened between us, and site 
passed from our sight, wc knew her for our 
angel sister,—-one ransomed, one redeemed, 
and on our ear foil the sound of harpers harp¬ 
ing with their harps. Their loud peons of tri¬ 
umph told of “ a soul out of prison released 
of added sweetness in the praises of the blest. 
This holy trust, this clinging, unquestioning 
faith , was a beautiful development of the life 
divine iu the soul of our sister. She leaned 
on the Beloved, and though He led her into 
the wilderness, she knew that even there He 
would speak comfortably unto her. How rioh, 
how full that consolation, her beaming counte¬ 
nance, . her cheerful smile, her calm, brave 
words, even when trials pressed heavy and 
thick upon her, testified to all. With her 
trembling, wasted hands she wove an iris braid 
to deck the brow of Josub. In her Christ the 
Lord was magnified ! And ns wc muse on the 
lesson of her brief life and early death, won¬ 
dering what the Lord would teach us, wc too 
bring votive offerings to the grace that made 
her what she was. Few ami simple are the 
annals of her life on earth, nothing stirring, 
bulbing peculiar, just such a record as of many 
another life. Yet there was a motive power 
ruling it, a consecration cutirc and holy, which 
lilted it from among the many. 

Cynthia C. fCrano) Noyes was horn Dec. 
1 2, 1843, at JacKson, Wavne Co., Ohio, of wor¬ 
thy Christian parents. X covenant child, her 
early training made the character and offices 
of Jesus Immanuel familiar themes to her. Oft 
was “ that sweet story of old ” rehearsed to 
Iter eager car, while her young heart swelled 
with grateful love. Early she gave herself pub¬ 
licly to Christ and bis church. And then waB 
horn the quenchless desire to teach the benight¬ 
ed “ in regions beyond,” of the Saviour she 
bad learned to love. She was educated at Ver¬ 
milion Inst., Hayeeville, Ohio. Afterward, she 
taught awhile, in her native village and its vi¬ 
cinity. As time lagged on, and no providential 
opening for the carrying out of her heart’s de¬ 
sire appeared, and it the while growing strong- 
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cr, she was much exercised, lest she was actu¬ 
ated by wrong motives, and gave herself to 
inward searching and prayer. God heard, and 
at length, as the happy wife of Rev. II. V. 
Noyes, in the fulness mul beauty of her dawn¬ 
ing womanhood, she became n missionary to 
China. Sailing from New York Feb. 3d, i860, 
they arrived at their chosen field May 23d, 18(JG. 
None who saw her embark, thy dew of her 
youth upon her, dreamed that ere she left that 
ocean home, grim death would have set his seal 
upon her. Yet thus it pleased Our Father 1 
The entire passage was one of weariness, and 
ofleu of pain. On landing, she rallied for a 
little, but was finally prostrated, by hemor¬ 
rhage of the lungs, July 4th, which continued 
through seven days. Death drew very near, 
and although disappointed in being called from 
the loved work wnicli she had begun only in 
anticipation, she was sweetly resigned to the 
Master’s will. In a moment of extreme exhaus¬ 
tion, when sleep pressed down her eyelids, she 
murmured, “’’Twill be Bwcct to wake up in 
Heaven.” This blissful waking was for more 
than a year delayed. She must further enter 
into the sufferings of Christ, ere she could taste 
of the glory that should follow. Intervals of 
rest and convalescence were granted, and then 
hope grew buoyant. Home and its loved ones 
beckoned her return to their embrace, but never 
did she regret the decision which had severed 
her from them. Nol the cause was Christ’s, 
and did she not love Him more than father and 
mother or native laud ? Part of the summer 
of that year was passed in beautiful, sea-girt 
Macao, and with apparent benefit. With tho 
autumn mouths, she returned to us, hut only 
to linger out a winter of suffering. Though 
hope of ultimate recovery was dead, as tho 
wanner weather ngain approached, apartments 
were secured in Macao, that the summer might 
bo made more tolerable to her. She anticipated 
much comfort and pleasure in the transition. 
On tho 20th of Juue she left us, to return only 
ns the bride of death. She felt that this might 
be the final parting, but the same glad smile lit 
up her face, the same serenity, like a halo, 
wreathed lier brow, while she spake only lov¬ 
ing, cheerful words. Was she enamored of the 
ghastly king, whose terrors fill the soul of stern 
manhood with trembling ? Did she realize his 
power and that be had claimed her his ? Yes! 
But more intimately she knew the conqueror 
of death. Once after one of tho sisterhood had 
sat awhile with her, and had gone, she said “I 
wish they would not talk to me of dying, but 
of heaven.” “ I am only strong, as I look be¬ 
yond.” Ere the last hour ’twos given her again 
and again to say, with holy boldness, “ I have 
no fear of death, not the least fear.” And more, 
she learned to watch eagerly for bis coming, 
to long for release. 
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One trial more Wits yet to bo endnrod, oho 

K keener far than any she had hitherto 
m was to rend that loving heart, ere, mndo 
perfect through suffering, she could enter the 
rest of the Lord. The dear partner of her life, 
her nurse, her comforter, was smitten with 
wasting fever, and laid helpless by her side, 
unconscious of his own needs, sis of her sorrow. 
Oh it was pitiful! Alone in a strange city, 
with none she knew to call upon, in that ex¬ 
tremity her soul strengthened itself in God. 
As soon as possible, Mr. Folsom joined her to 
relieve of care whilo he nursed the sick one. 
To him, perhaps, ’twus given to witness and 
receive tlic most assured triumph and testimo¬ 
ny of her faith. Perceiving his solicitude for 
the life of her husband, slm questioned liim of 
his fears. Quietly he told her all, and then 
asked, “If God should take your husbaud 
from yon, ere your own release, can you trust 
him, even in tAis ? ” She replied, unflinchingly, 
“Even to the death; heaven will be a blessed, 
glorious rest to us both. I cannot live without 
Jesus, how then can I die without Him ?” Her 
life through these days of trinl was sublime. 
Her soul nerved the wasted body to strong cn^ 
durance, no murmuring tones, only words of 
love and cheer. Out of weakness, she waxed 
valient It was granted her to see his early 
convalescence; and then, one summer after¬ 
noon, just ns the suit was wrapping night’s star¬ 
ry mantle about him, and regally retiring to 
his couch of repose, she too fell asleep—the 
sleep which Ged giveth his beloved. None 
saw her die, though keeping faithful vigil. 
There was no burst of triumph; she was as one 
before whom the foe retires without a conflict. 
She was more than conqueror, through Him 
who loved her. 

Stranger hands robed her for her burial, but 
tenderly, lovingly, as if she was their sister. 
Flower’s, pure mid fragrant, which she had so 
much loved, as nit things beautiful, were strewn 
about her, and thou they left her till that morn¬ 
ing without clouds, when she shall rise clad in 
immortality unto the resurrection of the right¬ 
eous. Aug. £th, 18U7, was the dato, as we count 
time, when her glad soul went up to God. On 
the following Sabbath, from out our missionary 
home through thronged Canton, to the vernal 
hillside, where are garnered our mission dead, 
they bore her. Many called her “blessed,” 
while adoring the sovereignty, which thus re¬ 
moved one so young, so tiu»\ so lovely—who 
gave such rich promise of usefulness among 
the perishing. 

"High la Heaven’s own light she dwellcth. 

And the song of triumph swelleth, 

Freed from Enrth, and earthly failing 
Lift for her no voice of wailing." 

Thus within two years, three of the mission 
sisterhood, one half our aumbcj, have entered 


the pearly portals, have seen the King in Ilia 
beauty, ana beard His loving plaudit. 

Elizabeth Hall flapper, the missionary 
daughter, wife and mother! Faithful, fond and 
successful! Though yet scarce noontide, she 
returned, bearing sheaves with her,—golden 
sheaves, gleaned in the world’s great harvest, 
by patient earnest, loving toil for Christ. Ver¬ 
ily, her reward iB with her, and her works do 
follow her. 

Laura Carpenter Condit, nttrne.tivc in per¬ 
son and maimers, richly endowed in brain and 
heart, with a wealth of tenderness welling there 
for Christ and tbe perishing—very lovely wort 
thou, our sister! Though a brief lustrum of 
years defined her sojourn among ns, yet were 
they prolific in earnest efforts for the snd-brow- 
ed ones about her. Her attainments in this 
difficult language were marked. A lofty ambi¬ 
tion animated her. She had a holy avarice of 
souls. With pen and voice she Imped to tell 
the story of the Cross to the millions of this 
great city. Trials sharp and varied she passed 
through undaunted. Perils of fire, flood, and 
tempest. But just ns hope beat highest, and 
the dawn seemed breaking, the destroyer let 
fly his deadly shot, and wearisome days, follow¬ 
ed by nights of pain were her portion. Hop¬ 
ing benefit, aye restoration! and after keen 
heart struggles, she bade adieu to her loved toil, 
and sought native land. There amid kindred 
ami friends, nfter that she had suffered awhile 
with patience and submission, she died as die 
God’s chosen. And with them is her sepulchre. 
The tablet in the quiet churchyard may tell the 
story of her life, but her lasting monument is 
erected in the midst of this heathen city, in the 
hearts she has inspired to deeper consecration, 
or taught in thrilling accents, of the redeeming 
looe of God. 

These are not—and the daughters of China 
grope on, through darkness down to despair. 
Who will be baptized for the dead ? Who seek 
their coniiecrntion, and give themselves hearti¬ 
ly to this hallowed toil? There is in China 
work for all I A ml for us who remain, pray 
the Lord of the harvest, that ours may be lives 
of like purity and usefulness; ours, too, their 
abundant entrance into blessedness, when life’s 
hurry and fever and toil are done! Prav that 
whilo the Lord buries tbo reapers. He will oar- 
ry on His work. M, A. T. F. 

Caxtox, Aug 20th, 1867. 


... .Like the air, theChuroli must press equal¬ 
ly on all the surfaces of the shore line of society; 
like the sea, flow into every nook of humanity; 
and like die sun, on things foul and low, as 
well as fair aud high: for she was organized, 
commissioned and equipped for the moral rca- 
ovation of the world .—[Eishop Simpson, 
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FOOCHOW, NOVEMBER, 18G7, 
EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—A number of Chinese books have been 
received, marked “ For review.” We hope 
to give at least a brief notice of each iu our 
next issue. 

—“Lights in the Valley of the Shadow^” 
which appeara in another place, was orig¬ 
inally contributed for the “Foreign Mission¬ 
ary.” The writer has kindly forwarded a 
manuscript copy for our columns. 

—Our contributors have furnished an 
abundant supply of original matter for this 
number of tho “Recorder,” requiring us 
to abridge the editorial department—ft ne¬ 
cessity both pleasant to us and profitable to 
our renders. 

—Rev. J". Mncgowau, of the London Mis¬ 
sion, Amoy, is spending a few weeks in Foo¬ 
chow, by order of his physician. When he 
returns to his station, he will cany with him 
the respect and hearty good will of his mis¬ 
sionary friends at this port. 

—The Hongkong “China Mail” says 
that the gambling houses are contributing 
to results other than the demoralization of 
the natives. Many Europeans are said to 
visit these establishments, and tho houses 
are considered disreputable by the respecta¬ 
ble Chinese of the colony. Tho following 
statement of the “Mail” must be somewhat 
edifying to those who anticipated such great 
results in favor of law and order from the 
openiug of licensed gambling shops:— 

“Wo understand upon good authority that 
the company who work the gambling farm 
have up to date lost something like four thou¬ 
sand dollars, so that thus far it has not been a 
profitable speculation. Strango to say, the bulk 
of gamblers consists of Europeans, and wc 
moreover hear that tho compradores of the 
leading houses have strictly forbidden the boys 
and coolies under their control from frequent¬ 
ing tho miniature pandemoniums which, as 
they truly observe, are only patronized by low 
Classes of Europeans, and a still lower class of 
Chinese blackguards, and the appeal to the self 
respect of the respectablo native domestics ap¬ 
pears to have been successful.” 


—Wo regret that we cannot at present 
announce arrangements for the continuance 
of the “ Recorder.” Wc hope that we will 
be able to do so next mouth. 

MLWrOEAlt Y INTELLIGENCE. 

j^EW-criWANfi.—Rev. W. C. Bums has re¬ 
moved from Peking to this place. In a 
private note ho says: “ The foreign com¬ 
munity permanently resident hero is not 
very small, when wo include pilots and all 
the Custom House officers; and, during the 
season when the river is open (it is closed 
from three to four months by ice), the num¬ 
ber of foreign vessels is on an average, I un¬ 
derstand, somewhere about 250 each year. 
I have begun a Sabbath service in English 
at the British Consulate. The meetings 
have been pretty well attended, and, by the 
Divine blessing, we hope that a few at least 
may bo disposed regularly to asscmblo in 
our Lord’s name. * * I hope that in a 
year or two, if not sooner, this place and 
tho country beyond will not only be occu¬ 
pied by additional missionaries, but that 
those in the south who need a change may 
brace their systems by n-snmmcr visit, or by 
spending a winter here. In summer this 
place is considerably cooler than Peking, 
and in winter it is sufficiently cold, I sup¬ 
pose, to satisfy the desires of a Canadian. 
I certainly hopo, if spared to remain hero, 
to meet with missionaries from the south 
coming to visit us, as well ns with the rep¬ 
resentatives of some missionary society, 
American or English, removing to this 
place as a field of labour. The Mandarin 
language is spoken in great parity, not only 
throughout Manchuria, but also in the prov¬ 
inces of Kirin and tho Amour under the 
rule of the Chinese Empire; and in all this 
vast region there is not, if I except myself, 
a single representative of the Protestant 
churches. As in other countries, the priests 
of Romo ore fonnd established here and 
thero, and will in fact pre-occnpy the field un¬ 
less evangelical Christians bestir themselves 
and enter on the work with a new measure 
of single-eyod consecration.” 
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Foochow. —Rev. 0. Hartwell and Mrs. 
Hartwell, of the American Board Mission, 
returned from the U. S. to their station in 
this city on the 10th of Oct., after an absence 
of about two year?. They were accom¬ 
panied by Miss Jennie S. Poet, who comes 
out to take charge of a girte’ boarding 

school.Rev. II. H. Lowry and Mrs. 

Lowry arrived here on the 10th of October, 
to reenforce the American M. E. Mission. 
—The Annual Meeting of this mission, for 
the year 1867, began its sessions on the 
16th of Oct., and closed on the 21st inst. 
The anniversary, and other exercises of the 
occasion, were seasons of spiritual profit to 
all concerned. The native helpers perform¬ 
ed the parts assigned them with zeal and 
ability, giving great satisfaction to those 
who have labored to train them for the 
Christian ministry. The annual re-union 
was held at the residence of one of the 
missionaries, thirty-one natives and twelve 
foreigners being present to enjoy the boun¬ 
tiful repast and participate in the social in¬ 
terview of the evening. The report of the 
work of the mission for the year ending 
Sept. 30th, 1867, includes the following 
items: Present membership, 341—increase 
during the year, 139; No. of helpers, 15- 
increase, 6; No. of student helpers, 17'— 
increase, 9. 

Nagasaki, Japan. —Rev. J. Goble sends 
us a letter, from which we take the follow¬ 
ing interesting extract: “I am as busy as 
I can be, teaching school, editing a native 
paper, and doing a little at translating. I 
am engaged by the Prince of Tosa to lay 
the foundation of on English college; and 
in prosecution of this plan we expect soon 
to go up into the country of Tosa to live. 
Wo are getting a font of Japanese type cast, 
and expect soon to be able to print Bibles, 
tracts, books and papers, with press and 
movable types. The English, Dutch and 
Chinese versions of the Bible are already 
introduced as a reading book in our school. 
Some of the pupils have of their own ac¬ 
cord asked to be admitted to family worship, 


and others ask particular instruction in the 
Christian religion. One of the latter is a 
high officer of state to the Prince. We ex¬ 
pect it will be somewhat lonely living away 
from all European inhabitants; but if men 
go into the interior to labor for money only, 
it must bo a poor missionary spirit that 
would induce us to hold back for the want 
of society. We will go gladly; for wo have 
been praying tlio good Lord to prepare for 
hb a way of access to this people, and just 
when and whore we could have least ex¬ 
pected it the way seems to be suddenly 
opened before ns, and that too by a special¬ 
ly marked providence.” 

Hongkong. —Mr. Alfred Lister has re¬ 
ceived a letter from Dr. Lcgge, under date 
of July 20th, 1867, iu which acknowledge¬ 
ment is made of the testimonial lately re¬ 
ceived by him. Wo take the following ex¬ 
tract : “ You will bo glad to know that on 
my arrival in England I found all my chil 
dren well, and Mrs. Legge considerably re¬ 
covered from the illness which threatened 
her life in the end of loBt year. I hope that 
her health and strength will, by and by, be 
so far restored that I may venture to return 
for some years to Hongkong once more.— 
I have yet, if it please God, to complete 
my labour on the Chinese Classics, and to 
try and bring the results of accumulated 
experience to bear on further missionary 
work among the people.” We understand 
that a testimonial presented by certain Chi¬ 
nese inhabitants of Hongkong to Dr. Legge, 
was recently on view at Messrs. Lane, Craw¬ 
ford & Co.’s. It consists of a large silver plate 
about 12 inches by 10, set perpendicularly 
after the fashion of Chinese tablets in a 
frame and stand, nlso of silver. A great 
amount of skill- and labor have been ex¬ 
pended upon it, and it is described ns a most 
beautiful specimen of purely native art.— 
Upon one side of the silver plate is en¬ 
graved an inscription to Dr. L., compli¬ 
menting his knowledge and virtues, ac¬ 
knowledging the importance of his teach¬ 
ings, drc. 
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CONKKUKNCi:. 


[CvtidwU'd from lust moutli.j 

Wr come now to consider tin* unmarried 
Female Missionary, The department of the 
work which 1ms usually Been assigned to 
this class hitherto is thu education of the 
young, but of late years a few have begun 
to labor among adult females. 

When Ignatius Loyola devised the system 
of Jesuitism, he directed his followers to 
give their attention especially to two olusscs 
—crowned heads ami the young. The vast 
influence so soon gained bv his order proved 
at least the worldly wisdom of his ideas. 
The apostles, however, did not employ 
schools us a part of the scheme of evangeli¬ 
zation. Suffice it to snv that, many societies 
have given the instruction of heathen chil¬ 
dren a prominent place in their plan of oper¬ 
ations. Hence the demand for school¬ 
teachers. 

The training of the young, i. e. the verv 
yonng, of both sexes, is a part of the work 
assigned to woman in the order of God’s 
providence. It is the mother, rather than 
the father, who has the training of the child 
in its earliest and most impressible rears, 
when its character is especially formed. In 
the Christian education of her own sex n 
.wide field of usefulness ia opened to a Chris¬ 
tian woman who is endowed and called of 
God to this work. Here in Canton there is 
at least no prejudice against girls learning 
to rend, ami the schools do not suffer from 
lack of scholars. Schools, besides fulfilling 
their immediate purpose in bringing Chris¬ 
tian truth to the minds of the young, also 
afford the teacher au opportunity of gaining 


access to the parents. In the past history 
of missions, schools have been thu principal 
channel through which woman has brought 
her influence to bear upon heathenism. 

Adult females present a wide field for 
Christian effort hitherto too much neglect¬ 
ed. With males our principal attention is 
directed to the adults, but there is as yet no 
systematic plan for affording the women an 
opportunity of hearing the gospel such as 
that which we give the men in our chapels. 
What plan can we adopt to bring the female 
musses under the influence of the truth? I 
confess that this seems to mo a question dif¬ 
ficult to answer. Perhaps in tho providence 
of God something will be developed in the 
future, better than anything hitherto at¬ 
tempted. At present, meetings for females 
aloue, and visitations from house to house, 
seem to afford the best hope for success. 
Perhaps, if we hud our chapels constructed 
with separate rooms for the men and wo¬ 
men, yet so that each could see the speaker, 
some might hear who otherwise would not. 
I do not think, however, that very much 
would bo gained bv this; for a discourso 
suited to tho men, who generally can read, 
would be unguited to the illiterate women. 
Meetings for women aloue have been held, 
and from a dozen to forty or fifty hearers 
collected weekly in a chapel. For this the 
presence of a foreign missionary lady is 
necessary, while a Chinese Bibie woman 
stands at tho door to inyite in the women 
passing by. A female missionary having a 
elmpefin a suitable neighborhood, and hav¬ 
ing for her hearers women mot with by 
the Bible women in their daily visits, in ad¬ 
dition to those casually passing by, would 
have an opportunity of usefulness but little 
inferior to that which we have in our chapels. 

Visitation from house to house is another 
means of bringing the truths of the Word 
in contact with the minds of the women. 
This is the work accomplished by TractrVia- 
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itore and Bible women in the "West. As the 
great majority of women are in their houses 
we must co tiicre to meet them. It is per¬ 
haps on this method that our greatest hopes 
of' gaining access to the Chinese fcmnlc* 
mnst bo placed. 

Some one has compared the preaching to 
a promiscuous congregation from a pulpit 
to a man’s trying to fill a number of bottles 
by standing upon a platform and throwing 
tne water upon them, while the teacher in 
a Sabbath School is thonght to be like a 
man who takes the bottles one by one and 
fills them, I do not think the comparison 
altogether a just one, and yet there w some 
truth at the bottom of it. The principle 
sought to bo illustrated is the importance of 
a pjjksojtal application of the truth. Vis¬ 
itation affords this great advuntage. The 
truth taught can be said to the individual 
dealt with. And then, nothing is so likely 
to break down prejudice, and to overcome 
opposition, conducted witli Cliristiun courte¬ 
sy and honest earnest ness. 

One drawback to this mode of working is 
that some of die audience may be unwilling 
hearers. In our chapels wc have a selection 
of those who are in one respect the mo?l 
promising cases. They are at least willing 
to hear the gospel, else they would not como 
in. Another drawback may be, die diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining an introduction to many 
families. However, nothing that is wortli 
having can be obtained in this world with¬ 
out effort; and, by God’s blessing, quiet per¬ 
severance will overcome all difficulties. This 
work is one that must be a “ work of faith.” 
One may labor long, and have nothing to 
thxno for it. There will ofteu be many ob¬ 
stacles thrown in the way of a woman’s pro¬ 
fessing Christianity. One must be willing 
to toil on cheerfully and hopefully, depend¬ 
ing simply upon the efficacy of pruyer, and 
the snre word of Him who has promised, 
u My word shall not return unto me void, 
but it aboil accomplish that which I please.” 
I know not where this spirit of simple faitli 
in God’s word, and of cheerful, loving la¬ 
bor, is better illustrated than in Miss Whatc- 
ley’s delightful little volume on “ Ragged 
Life in Egypt.” 

(8.) The consideration of this branch of 
the work leads ns to speak of the third class 
of workers mentioned—the Native Bible 
Women. It is on these women that we 
must mainly depend for the work of visita¬ 
tion. It is out of the question to suppose 


that the supply of foreign laborers will ever 
be large enough to reach the millions of Chi¬ 
nese females,by visiting from bouse to house. 
Foreigners will rather occupy the place filled 
by the *Mady superintendent” in the Bible 
women Work at home. For our supply of 
Bible women we must chiefly depend upon 
middle aged widows, and other women with¬ 
out families requiring their care. Their 
fried piety mid earnestness will be the first 
qualification. Then, if illiterate, they must 
be taught to read. Nor is this such a task 
as those who make a bugbear of the Chi¬ 
nese language suppose. 1 have seen more 
than one instance of middle aged women, 
with the grace of God in their hearts, learn¬ 
ing to read and explain the New Testament 
in one or two yearn. The work of the for¬ 
eign missionary lady will be to instruct these 
women in the Scriptures, direct and encour¬ 
age them in their work, and often visit with 
tlicm, especially the more promising casus, 
and sometimes those that are the least eu- 
eouraging. 

(4.) If I touch but briefly upon another 
class of founder agents it is not because I 
think it of little iuqrortnnce, lmt because the 
time for its employment in China lias hard¬ 
ly come yet. I refer to Twain w> Nrusus. 
Christian women qualified for the work of 
nursing could no doubt find a field of use¬ 
fulness. When suitable opportunities arc 
afforded tor training such women,lam per¬ 
suaded that the women will not Ire wanting. 
But we may have to wait long for such op¬ 
portunities. At present, statistics and the 
opinion of some of the best medical minds 
are decidedly against ln’ng-in hospitals, and 
they will probably be abandoned in the 
West before they are introduced intoCliina. 
The female wards of an ordinary hospital 
would afford a good opportunity ofleaming 
the treatment of surgical cases, but skill in 
nursing medical cases would be tlie most 
valuable to a nurse. This cannot bo obtain¬ 
ed until we have fever hospitals, and the 
Chinese learn to place as much confidence 
in Western medicine as they have learned 
to put in Western surgery. At present, the 
efficiency of u trained nurse who would visit 
a Chinese family would be almost entirely 
counteracted by the directions of the native 
practitioners. While I fear not much advant¬ 
age would bo gained on the score of allevia- 
tmgbodily suffering, still Christian sympathy 
ana kindness would enable the nurse to gain 
au influence over the sufferer which might be 
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improved to her spiritual well being. 

One remark more, and 1 shall luivx* done. 
How shall we obtnin a steady supply of fe¬ 
male agents ? As to native worko*, the an¬ 
swer is easy. A few years'training of trust¬ 
worthy converts will "ive us useful Bible 
women. As to the foreign assistant mis¬ 
sionaries, the question is a nmrediffioult one. 
Not that the Christian women in our native 
lands are deficient in missionary zeal—no, 
woman, who was M lust nt the cross, and first 
at the tomb,” has never lieen wanting in 
love to her Savior. "We hear that women, 
both ill Europe and in America, compare 
favorably with men in their willingness to 
devote their lives to the conversion of the 
heathen. Tins difficulty is not so much ns 
to NUMiiKKS of workers as to kxukkiknckh 
workers. How si nil 1 we have a steady sup¬ 
ply of those who devote their lives to the 
work, and liy yearsof experience have gained 
those qualifications which time alone ouu 
give? Married women must have many in¬ 
terruptions, especially where they have large 
families. The unmarried woman often re¬ 
mains so for so short a time, that she scarcely 
begins to be an efficient laborer before she 
ceases to care for “the things of the Lord,*’ 
and begins to “care tor the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband.” 

Much as I abhor .Romanism as an anti- 
Christian system, no one is inure ready to ad¬ 
mire the self-denying zeal and disinterested 
devotednees of some of those noble Sistei’s 
of Mercy, whom neither the contagion and 
loathsomeness of a hospital, nor the distance 
and nnhealthfuliicss of a foreign climate de¬ 
ter from the duty to which they have given 
themselves. Protestantism 1ms its kindred 
spirits. They are found in the family and 
in the hovel of the poor; not grouped in 
bands, but scattered throughout the church¬ 
es ; not distinguished hv a uniform, but 
marked by the eye of tlie sufferer and of 
God; not bound by irrevocable vows, but 
constrained alone by love to Jesus. One 
cannot help wishing sometimes that wcliad 
an organized band of these workers. Still, 
it is not perhaps so much organization that 
we need, as some better means of bringing 
to bear npou heathenism some of that devo¬ 
tion to the cause of Christ which already 
exists in the home field. Perhaps mission¬ 
ary societies may find it well to send more 
middle aged women into the field. There 
are some who remain single because they 
feel that they can thus best glorify God; if 
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the way were open before them, many such 
might enlist in the mission work. 

On the whole, however, I think the work 
of the evangelization of the Chinese women 
must be carried on mainly by the efforts of 
missionaries’ wives and of young women. 
The latter when afterwards married will not 
be lost to the work, for they will retain their 
knowledge of the language and of the peo¬ 
ple, and their interest in that work to which 
they gave their whole time before liaving 
the care of a family. 

Generally speaking, we may assign the 
luistonil work to the married; the educa¬ 
tional work to the unmanned; and the ag¬ 
gressive adult work to native women, super¬ 
intended and aided by both married and 
single. We must not expect too much from 
tlie weaker sex, nor feel discouraged if there 
are many interruptions in their work. We 
should aid them by our prayers and counsels, 
and always remember that it is God’s bless¬ 
ing, and not mere regularity, that makes 
any work successful. G. 

Caxtox, October, 18C7. 


nr MEMORIAM. 

Mks. A. S. B. Nevin, of Canton, wife of 
Rev. J. C. Nevin, died on the 27th Sept, ult. 
Some of her latest experiences arc given in a 
private letter to a friend, as follows: 

u She did not suffer from acute pain, but was 
much distressed with nervous prostration aud 
weakness. Her mind was at peace, and she 
calmly fell asleep without a struggle or groan. 
She find a wonderful vision of the New Jeru¬ 
salem—saw the golden city, the redeemed, and 
the Saviour, of whom she spoke in most raptur¬ 
ous terms, and followed it by a most humble 
confession of her owu deep sinfulness. This 
seems to have been in connection with her im¬ 
pression that the judgment was sitting, and 
tho Book of Life opened. As she went down 
deeper, she seemed for a moment to tremble, 
and said to me, * It is all dark, I cannot see 
any one, but I know Jesus is near, he must bo 
near;’ and then, in a short time, she ex¬ 
claimed, * It is not dark, it is only a little nar¬ 
row passage, and beyoud all is groeu and fresh¬ 
ness and magnificence.’ This was her last al¬ 
lusion to her spiritual condition. She then 
went slowly and quietly forward into and 
through * the valley of death shade,’ and up 
into tne Panulise of God.” 

Tho following lines, by a gifted missionary 
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Indy at tills port., wore suggested by rending 
tlio above touching narrative:— 

THE UYJXG Cl MUST I AX. 

I wander in the valley. 

The way seem* dark mid drear; 

I ennnot r'ec my Saviour, 

Jtut euro JIo must be near; 

For lie hi* help hath promised, 

Ilia word—it cannot fail, 

And oft the *oul lie clifm-lli, 

Crossing the darksome vale. 

All! tlio clouds nrc breaking, breaking! 

I see the azure sky, 

The radiant land beyond it. 

Tlio blessed Home on high: 

"Jerusalem, the golden!” 

Thv wall* with jewels bright, 

Thy battlements mid towers 
Are bursting on iny sight I 
Oh, holy, wondrous city! 

Thou 'rt passing fair within. 

Thou hnsl no shade of sorrow. 

Thou hast no thought of sin t 
Zephyrs from Life's pure river 
Float round mo even here. 

And the song of the countless ransomed 
Falla on my listening ear! 

1 see the holy angels, 

1 hear their chorus grand. 

Oh, the sweet, I ho rapturous music. 

The ntnsic of Hint land ! 

There dwell* tho hiving SaVimir, 

Ills pitying face I sec, 

And On, "lie kindly lookrth, 

Lookoth down oh me! 

Farewell all doubt nnd sorrow, 

Farewell nil anxious fear! 

Knongh for me that Jesus, 

.That Jesus sees me here: 

Fnrcwcli my precious lovctl ones, 

Xow thrending sorrow's night) 

Oh, say you ’ll siircly meet me 
In the blissful world of light! 

Now the angels wait nrnund mo, 

To bear mo to tho sky. 

To tho radiant land of glory. 

The blessed 1 lomc on high.. 

Jesus! I'm coming, coming! 

Oh, the bl ight, tho heavenly dny ! 

Ye loving, waiting angels, 

Now be nr my soul nway! 

Fooniow, Oci. 28/A, 1867. F, 


_Tlio Chinese Author, We! in “The 

Holy "Wars,” says: “In Chinn the Press is 
free. On nil subjects men may here print and 
publish whatever they find most pleasing to 
themselves, or deem best for the public weal. 
The politician and religionist may proclaim 
their opinions witout lot or hindrance every¬ 
where ami always. In the exercise of tins 
freedom, however, if they presume to put forth 
seditious publications, they render themselves 
thereby obnoxious to those pains and penalties 
which the laws ordain for such heinous offenses. 
This, we believe, is the only point, so far us the 
laws are concerned, that require*, to be guard¬ 
ed against by cither author or publisher.” 


[December, 

the r/nrir or the vhjtjv vhit- 
jctsejj, ix uk p/totinmsivii lex. 
MOXti IX THE OJ/IXEXE ST OK EX 
LAX'O VA OX. 


tx the May, June and July numbers of flic 
“Recorder” I pointed out several instances of 
carelessness in the compilation of tilts work 
which now forms the subject of debate Wt ween 
“ Another Student ” and myself. T have read 
over the remarks I then made, and feel that I 
can retract but little; in fact so little ;ik scarce¬ 
ly to he worthy of notice. In justice to Mr. 
J'Mkins I ought to acknow ledge that my criti¬ 
cism of wZfichimti, for mosquito net, was un¬ 
necessary, and that “careless reading” led ino 
to overlook the “»7//o»,” which was intended 
to represent “to cut with scissors,” on page 
87. The word “ c/iittu ” had become so mixed 
up with the words on the preceding line, where 
it had no business to be, that it quite escaped 
my notice. I cannot consistently do more than 
make the above admissions, and in support of 
myself f now propose to supplement my criti¬ 
cisms on Progressive Lessons with a few more 
observations for the last number of this paper. 
I propose to take the sections of “ Another 
Student” seriatim, ami to pass remarks on 
such parts as afford food for comment, 

I am told that if I had consulted the edition 
of 1802, my article in the May number would 
have l>ceu unnecessary. What a pitiable argu¬ 
ment to bring forward ! Xr.nto tenet "t <nl !m- 
ponxihUe. Could I very well consult a I mole 
the existence of which was unknown tome? 
About nine mouths ago, I wrote down to Hong¬ 
kong for Mr. Kilkins’ work, and received in re¬ 
ply a copy with “1804” on it, which led toe 
to imagine that that was the only edition ex¬ 
tant. Even had I had the edition of 1802 by 
me, I should have considered it fairer towards 
Mr. Edkins to notice the one of 1804, having 
every reason to conclude that after a lapse of 
two years all blemishes in the first issue would 
have been rectified in the second one. I am 
sure “Anot her Student” would have censured 
me greatly, nnd he would have had great reas¬ 
on to censure me, had I taken the copy of 1802 
as a basis for my remarks, when I was aware 
of the existence of n subsequent, and improved 
edition. This little explanation here given must 
ho accepted as a justifiable plea for the re¬ 
marks made on t he errors in page 14. 

I now turn to page 50. I stated here that 
was wrong, nnd that it should have 

been t land at this lapse of time I sec 

no reason to alter my opinion. It is quite im¬ 
material to me whether the spelling in the 
English part is correct or not. I asserted, 
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wlint I atilt maintain, that there is a vast differ¬ 
ence between ami y^jr. The substitution of 
bamboo fbr prone may not rtnbarraFS an old 
student, but It will act as a stumbling-block iu 
the way of the recruit; and I uphold my prin¬ 
ciple that alt books for banners should bo 
printed most accurately, and that any inaccu¬ 
racies should be acknowledged in a pago of er¬ 
rata appended to them. 

Aa to and "*[> not being the usual 

expressions for forenoon and afternoon, I demur 
to this alleged fact on the part of “ Another 
Student.” In section 2, T am accused of read¬ 
ing carelessly, and the only plea “Another 
Student” advance* to support this charge is 
that the mistakes I have noticed are “printers’ 
mistakes.” Contrary to any carelessness on my 
part, the tact of errors having failed to elude 
inv eye will go far to show that I exorcized 
mote than ordinary care ip my reading. It 
cannot be maintained surely that the gross care¬ 
lessness on page 35 ran he attributed to the 
printer. Regarding the characters /\ fa 
if it can be proved that these are not written 
»H herein given, I will retract what I have said, 
hut not other wise. I may add, also, that the fact 
of the characters being jf\ fa on one page, 

and fa J\ on another, is likely to bo a great 
source of embarrassment to the untrained stu¬ 
dent. As to the addition of -J-* to I made 
the remark with some reserve, a* any one will 
sec who will take t he trouble to peruse what I 
said. Rather than alter my assertion, I feel 
disposed to confirm what I said, viz., that 
is used with anf * not with 

iScction 3 now calls for my notico. T demur¬ 
red to the two character* (p- 75 ) bein 8 

employed to represent oyster ehete. Can I do 
otherwise than persistently adhere to the ob¬ 
jection? As to the second point mooted, viz., 
the sound of the character I certainly do 
consider it strange that it should be endowed 
with the Peking sound, when the Nanking or¬ 
thography is so extensively used throughout 
the work. The fact of one character having 
11 Northern and another a Southern sound at¬ 
tached to it will tend to show that there is a 
greater want of Lomogeneonsness in the wOTk of 
Mr. Edkins than in that of Mr. Wade. 

“ Another Student,” in handling the oharao- 
tcr has advanced so little in extenuation 
of himself that the paragraph which he has de¬ 
voted to it is barely worthy of notice. I main¬ 
tain that ^ is huai and not kuai, and that 
is not obliquely. I am told that 
I err When I add water (tan Hon thut) <0 the 


second character, ilutFniucb as “ the book does 
not Bpcak of the bend of a river.” If “An¬ 
other Student” will turn to lesson 22 in T'an 
iMn JP'ien ho will find the vary three charac- 
—quoted by me, with the 

mennihg which I assigned to them. The au¬ 
thority of Mr. Wade ia as good as I can hope 
to bring to nay support. 

I pass on to the next sentence requiring no¬ 
tice, and that is m IB A # ftf 1®. 
The rendering given by mo Appears to ho ob¬ 
jected to, but this I cannot help. I see no reas¬ 
on to alter it. As to 

let any one ask bin men thong what meaning ho 
attaches to the sentence. I really cannot see 
that there is a particle of doubt in it; nay, tbo 
very fact of there being ten thousand obstacles 
in the way, and only one chntioe against thm 
formidable array, argues beyond question the 
impossibility of meeting with bucccss. And, 
lastly, with regard to fa o Let “ Another 
Student” turn to the July number of this 
paper, and read carefully what I said. My 
words were, “ the characters fa tach'ing 
do not mean gatubicr, nor did they ever moan 
it.” Can I correct anything here? I fancy not. 
In the second place, I stated that gatnbier be¬ 
longed to the vegetable and not to the mineral 
kingdom. Am I wrong here ? I am inclined 
to hope not. 

In my critique on the work before us, I sup¬ 
ported every one of tny assertions with some¬ 
thing positive. I did not simply content my¬ 
self with saying a certain sentence or word 
was wrong, without supplying what I conceived 
to bo the right one, and hence no charge of un¬ 
fairness can be brought against me. “Another 
Student ” brings forward nothing in support of 
his rendering of fa ^, except some extrane¬ 
ous words which do not in any way affect tho 
question at issue. I stated that fa waa 
email*, and I based this statement on Morrison’s 
dictionary, which any one will allow to be a 
very good authority indeed. I fbrtoer said that 
innate was an oxide of cobalt, and that it be¬ 
longed to the mineral and not to the vegetablo 
kingdom. “ Another Student ” has not contra¬ 
dicted me here, but has merely urged in bis de¬ 
fence that, “ it is not, however, a simple oxide 
of oobalt, os any book of chemistry will show.’* 
If emote is not an oxide of cobalt, it is little 
more than that. It is in truth the silicate of 
toe oxide, and is obtained by fusing the dto- 
toxide (Go. O.) with silioious sand ana nn alka¬ 
line flux. It nmy safely ho called tho oxide of 
oobalt, and is in fact termed 6uch in many books. 
When “ Another Student ” took upon himself 
to criticise me, he should have made a point of 
quoting some standard work on chemistry, and 
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not have thrown out a vague reference to " any 
book of chemistry.” Assertions iu the nega¬ 
tive arc of little value, unless they are substan¬ 
tiated with something positive, pertinent to 
the point. Sly critic has brought an aiiny of ^ 
iho field to his support, but ever? had he 
availed himself of a larger number, still he 
would have failed to ujwel any of fny argu¬ 
ments. A SrtnMarr. 


(Fvr Thf ifiuionary Itnoftltr.) 

KUSIIAK. 

[Continued.] 

The next point of attraction which calls for 
our notice is the Ho Shui Yen 
It is somewhat difficult to give nu exact inter¬ 
pretation of these three Chinese characters.— 
The first oharncter means to cease, and it 
also means noisy, clamorous. We may call 
the place therefore the Noisy Water Dell ret¬ 
rospectively, inasmuch at* the water iu olden 
times rushed impetuously down with a roaring 
noise, until an cvcut happened which caused it 
to cease flowing; whilst if wc look at things as 
they are at present, wo must term it the Qui¬ 
escent Water Dell, the noise having ceased, 
and there being no flow of water except when 
heavy rains take place. 

If the visitor who is bound for the dell will 
deflect slightly to the right when he is near to 
the monastery, he will step into the road which 
leads to this interesting spot. The place is held 
in great reverence by the priests, on account of 
the influence which one of their number show¬ 
ed that he possessed over the wator which 
originally flowed down the hill. This event 
will be related in its place. 

Several points of interest arc passed on the 
way to the dell. TUo visitor first passes under 
an enclosure called tho Chu Hsi THng J|£ 
3jt. He then crosses a bridge which has 


Tccoivod the same name, save that chHao 
takes tho plaoe of Ping. Ho then descends 
a flight of steps, and at tho bottom arrives at 
onotner bridge, called the Tsu ngao chHao 
. If ho will cross this and turn 
to theToft, ho will see at the other end of the 
ravine the three characters ^ ^ • 
Close to theso, he will observe a solitary char¬ 
acter of immenso size, also cut in tho stono.-^ 
This is the word ^ shou, for longevity, and 
■was witton by Chu-fu-tzu, who flourished 
about the year 1172. Though tho ravine has 
Ho Shui Yen in Chineso written there, still it 
is not, 6trango to say, the spot which is desig¬ 
nated as such by the priests. The ravine Is 


called tho Ling Yuan SltSn C%‘u 
E& and the spot which the priests term the 
Ho Shui Yen is a little further on. There are 
numerous inscriptions oh all sides; in fact they 
are too numerous to mention, Standing oh the 
bridge, four red characters arc conspicuously 
apparent on the fitcc of one of the rocks in tho 
vicinity of a small shrine called the jJ^ 

Ken Cm THng. They are f]j fa 
Shan thvi chih yin, and may betaken to mean, 
Keen the hills anti the irater pay attention when 
they are spoken to. They have been placed 
there but recently, and are the work of a man 
called ITei Chieh , who lives oocnsion- 

ally at KuBhan, and who lias done much, with 
the independent means at his disposal, towards 
embellishing many spots of interest on the lull. 

Immediately op|K>sitc the Tsu Ngao bridge 
is a rock with the characters ■& mz 
Warty Kuei Shih on it, and adjoining it is an¬ 
other with B} gifi Kuo Shih Yen on it. 


Though these diameters are written here, they 
do not indicate the true positions of cither of 
the two rocks. Both rocks are at the bottom 
of the Ling YOan ShOn Ch‘u, and not where 
the characters are written. 

The road to the right of the bridge leads 
up a flight of steps to the Hsi Hsin THng 
which wc may term Regenera¬ 
tion Pavilion. This is the true Ho Shui Yen. 
Hero the visitor may be regaled with a cun of 
tea, made with the beautiful clear water which 
issues out of the dragon’s bead immediately 
before him. Tho spring is termed tho Ltmg 
T^ou CKnan ^ or Dragon’s Head 

Spring, and the force of water issuing out is 
sufficient to turn a water wheel, which by very 
simple mechanism indeed is made to ring a 
bell. The source of the spring is said to be 
unknown, and—what is equally, if not more, 
singular—the final destination of the water ha* 
not yet been determined. The expression in 
Chinese is Students 

of the language with those before them will 
he able to comprehend the meaning much inoro 
readily than it can bo elucidated here. Oiit- 
sido the pavilion is a very fine pine tree term¬ 
ed the iCan Lu Sung ^ ^ • Its size, 
in comparison with nil the surrounding trow*, 
will reveal its position at once to the visitor. 
This tree lias a history of its own, and its great 
age will doubtless astonish many renders. It 
was planted by Shfln Yen at the close of the 
Tang dynasty, and prior to the dote at which 
tho Ho Shui Yen first received its name. 

Quitting tho pavilion, we ascend some more 
steps, ana after proceeding a short distance 
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furthor wo arrive at the Shut Van T'tug 
yjc ^ the farthest point to which, we 
firtd ourselves nblc to penetrate in this direc¬ 
tion. Inside the t'ing arc four characters*— 
Ko dating dtao shnu— writ¬ 
ten by Chu-fu-tzn. Their meaning is ohsenro 
hi one sense, though not in another. They 
mean, that from tiie elevated position in which 
a persun is at this spot, and from the dear 
view of the river which he has, lie can beckon 
to a person on the opposite bank and feel sure 
of being seen. Of course, tins absurdity of the 
thing is transparent. We must not, however, 
ridicule any thing because we fail to sec our 
way at once to the full interpretation of it. 
There is generally a vast deal comprehended 
in a few characters, and more than we usually 
give when rendering such into English. It is 
somewhat difficult to give an accurate meaning 
of a few isolated characters, so as to satisfy 
the taste of every one. It is possible to give 
too much, and again to come short of the full 
amount due. In dither case, a sceptic arises 
who puts in an objection. In this account of 
Ivnslian, it will be the aim in all, or in most, 
cases to place before the reader tbc Chinese 
characters of any given spot, in order that he 
may not he bound to oeoept the interpretation 
given, but lie at liberty to select bis own mean¬ 
ing. In some cases, no translation of tbc char¬ 
acters will lie given. This will happen whore 
their meaning is obscure, and no sensible ren¬ 
dering can be given to them. It is nndonbt- 
vdly ^better to leave characters untranslated, 
than to assign to them only a probable mean¬ 
ing, or a meaning which savours of nonsense. 
Whatever intricate meaning may be wrapped 
up in some Chinese words, they are more trans¬ 
latable than many of our own. Imagine a 
Chinaman having to render into bis own lan¬ 
guage l’iccadillv, Charing Cross, Leaden Ilall 
Street, Pall Mali, and a host of names of a na¬ 
ture similarly incomprehensible. What an im¬ 
mense amount of difficulty be would experi¬ 
ence! When we think of this, we must allow 
some latitude to Chinese characters, and not 
he surprised when we come to some now and 
again which are somewhat untranslatable, 

Iu our anxiety to arrive at the Shui YQn pa¬ 
vilion, we have wholly omitted to notice the 
circumstance which gave rise to the name of 
llo Slmi Yen. This we can dilate upon briefly, 
now that we are on our way back, and buloro 
we re-enter the monastery. The dell (yen) re¬ 
ceived its name daring tho time of the five dy¬ 
nasties, which reigned over China from A. D. 
908 to 950, and which were succeeded in the 
latter year by tho Northern jSung. The 
event wbioh happened was on thia wisei A 
pions priest named jg|| Jjt SMn-yet^ the 
same individual who planted the pine tree* was 


in the habit of resorting to this spot to matins 
and vesper*. One day when he was perch anco 
more pious Uum Usual, and when any slight 
noise was likely to prove a source of discom¬ 
posure to bitn, tbc water came rushiug down 
the hill with more than ordinary violence, and 
caused such a serious interruption to his reflec¬ 
tions that lie summoned it to stop. The water, 
strange to say, obeyed him at once; but, a moro 
singular phenomenon still, it flowed np the hill 
again! Here is related for the delectation of 
the reader all that has come to hand to throw 
light on tho origin of the name of this spot. 

We now return to tho monastery, but wo 
bad better reserve our account of the object# 
in the interior of it until we have explored tho 
southwest side of the hill. Tho most interest¬ 
ing spot on the right of the monastery is the 
Ta-mo Tung JJpjj j’fpi], Tanno'a Cove. Tho 
place owes much of tbc appearance which it at 
present possesses to Wei Clneh, who has expend¬ 
ed a great deal on its improvement. Tradition 
says that a priest named Ta-mo was in tho 
habit of visiting this spot, and sitting down for 
hours together opposite to a stone, rapt in so¬ 
liloquy. Tho stone now forms one of the walls 
of the oavc, and bool’s on it the two charac¬ 
ters mm mien jfL These arc on the in¬ 
side of the wall, and will not be visible unless 
the eyes arc concentrated on the spot for five 
or ten minutes. An excellent view of the city 
and suburbs may be had from the pavilion out¬ 
side the cave; m fact, there are two charac¬ 
ters written upon it which point out this cir- 
enmstance. A short distance beyond the Ta¬ 
mo Tung ore tho rocks of the Eight Genii, 
, the names of whom are as fol¬ 
lows: g to, ^ /w», 'll (a‘ao, jjrj| chang t 

dutng, 3* «. fa /to, ton. From 
these rocks an excellent view of the surround¬ 
ing country may be had. Below are two 
boulders, termed tbc jj ]j$j Jfdj, and tho 

^ fpf Above the eight rocks is a small 
house, termed the Wu-ching Chl) % 

which is tenanted by a solitary priest; and some 
distance above this is the Pal 

Tan Ting, discovered by a priest named Wu- 
tsuug in 1685, the 14th yeArof Wan- 

ti , of the Ming dynasty. 

There is vory little beyond these few spot* 
worth notice. The peak bos nothing attractive! 
in it There was at one time a ^ tHng f 
termed tho P*im Ftng 

Hen Tiro THng, built in honour, it may be, of 
^ Chu-ki; but notliing remains of it 
now, save a heap of stones, and an inscription 
on one atone) close to the sito of four cnarao* 
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tors, which were written by 

the famous commentator himself, and may bo 
Keen at the present day. The Book of Ku- 
sh&u tells us of the existence of a spring, the 
■water of which is a panacea for all ills 5 m fact, 
tho very elixir vitas. Thoro is, however, no 
spring at all, but merely a well, and thntagaiu 
is devoid of water. Tho ^ jjjjf shih ku, or 
stone drum, from which the hill derives its 
name, lies at the peak, and not just above tho 
monastery, as was elsewhere stated. There ia 
one more point of interest in this direction, 
and that is the yil/Sng ch'ik. 

This is termed tho Phoenix Pool, a name which 
was given to it towards the close of the Tfing 
dynasty. It appears that a wood cutter was 
out one day collecting fuel, when ho suddenly 
beheld a bird of rare and gorgeous plumage 
sitting on tho edge of the pond. Being of tlio 
same ingenious turn of mind as the priest who 
gave Rushan its name, he immediately cou- 
ceived that the name of Parching Phoenix Pond 
would be the most appropriate one. Thu first 
character, , means to perc h, and hence the 
solution of any apparent mystery connected 
with the n&iuc. 

We have now taken a glance at most of tho 
places on the hill; in fact wo have already tak¬ 
en up too much space in searching for them. 
We must now retrace our steps to tho monas¬ 
tery, which ia after all our clysium. It may 
not be amiss if we devoto n brief space to a 
notice of the gods who inhabit it. They* are 
objects of attraction and of wonderment, ae 
well as othor things. Thera is much to oheer 
us as wo outer the Tion-wang temple. Wo are 
greeted by a burly looking individual enshrined 
in a glass case, whoso countenance betokens the 
possession of a heart the very cssonco of good¬ 
ness. A lively smile is playing all over his 
features, and his stomach has a capacity which 
is only to be acquired after the discussion of a 
very hearty meal. We may presume from his 
corporosity that the old gentleman was canon¬ 
ized after he had digested a good dinner. The 
same under which lie is known 
jjtH Wc-lt Ph^-so, and his birthday occurs on 
the 8 th day of the 5 th moon. 

The four ferocious figures on cithor side are 
tho four kings of heaven. The one on the 
right, 03 wo enter, is distinguished for his 
power of auscultation and is termed the 
Ho is typified by the 
character for ear. Tho one next to him 
is typified by ^ the character for nose, but the 
does not exactly indicate any particular 
power in tho nsaal organ, but signifies the 
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possession of other virtues; ho i* called th c 
T'seng Chang T'ii'tt-trang 

The one opposite ia typified by ^ thc char¬ 
acter for tongue, indicating his power to nbiife 
any one should he require to exert himself in 
in this direction. He is called thc 
^ 2 E* His neighbour has groat power in his 
visual orbs, and is typified by [J[^, the charnclor 
for penetration. The positions of thc four aro 
not to be relied on too much, though there is 
a probability of their being correct. Tho 
priest who was consulted ns to the ability )*>*• 
Reused by each, gave nn answer which was 
somewhat amusing. Given a little to faco- 
tionsncsH, h« said that tho one whom; chief 
power was seated in his cars could hear all 
that was going on in England, and that the ono 
with tho eyes could see nil that was going on 
there. Ho should have pursued thc same train of 
of argument with regard to thc remaining two 
gods, and have said that the god represented 
by the character for w o*c could smell nil the 
viands in England, and the ouc represented by 
could appreciate the taste of all of tlicru 
with tho greatest facility- At* the back of the 
burly individual whom wo have discovered to 
be MiJe is a god mimed ^ ]§§£ Wei-t'o whose 
birthday ig on the 2 nd day of thc 8 th moon. 
Wc have mow done with the Tien Wong 
Court, and we therefore wend our way to tho 
next place the Ta-xing-pao Court. 

In this court wo aro confronted bv three 
gods who arc immense in Mature, and who ia 
another sense yosaese immense power. These 
aro tho ^ &i»g-pao, the three precious 
ones, or darlings, as we may call them. They 
may be said to bo thc Chinese trinity. It in 
impossible to obtain any accurate information 
respecting them. Each apparently reigns for 
somo vorr long period of time and is succeeded 
by ono of tbe others. The one on the left hand 
of the centre figure has hud his reign and 
retired, and though the three rank equal, takes 
precedence of the others. His name is 
& $( S' M # Ch'ing-eJi ing-faf.. 

shen-gi-lu-che-mt-fo. The one on the right is 
named H) $$( # ]![ VtMn ‘ 

ry*an-yao*aher>Au-*he-»a-fo, and the one in the 
centre 8 a» Rhih-chia-mo\c-ni- 

fo. The three reign one jjpfj chieh or 25,000 
years each. The ohieh of the individual who 
has had his tube and retired is termed the 
^ $9 * that of the ono in tho centre 
and that of tbe remaining ono tbe 
W« have here past, present sod 
future, and the only difficulty is to solve th 
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mystery Cnnhooted with the fuel that the one 
whose turn is ^jc 3}5 or * D t-he./Wvre, should 
reigu instead of the ouc whose is 
or present. 

The t wo minor figures on either side of the 
central Fao arc j&fl ijjjf Ckia-yeh (on the left) 
and [fif -■!*««» (on the right.) The birth¬ 
day of the Shih-ka-mow is on the 8th day of 
the 4th moon. 

The images who ait In solemn conclave on 
cither side of the court are termed the Eight, 
ocn Honourable# + A**- At the 
hack of the court is Buddha himself, whose 
birthday is on the ) Oth of the 9th moon. 

In the Fa-tang, which is immediately behind 
t.he court which has just received our notice, is 
Kuan-vin under a number of forms. 8he tow¬ 
ers up behind ail the other figures with her nu¬ 
merous hands and arms, and she appears again 
with all the modesty in the world under two 
glass pavilions, the right one of which—as we 
stand before the shnuc—contains the figure 
which is worshipped when rain is earnestly 
sought for. Robed in all her majesty and pow¬ 
er, Kuan-yin becomes the f-^=f HR. 
which means thousand hand* and thousand eyes, 
indicating omnipotence and omniscience. Her 
birthday is on tnc 19th of the 6tli moon. The 
figure on her right is J ^ Yil-nil, that on 
her left Chin-Puny* 

We have noticed nearly all the places in the 
monastery, mid havu even acquired (he names 
of some of the gods. A few words in conclu¬ 
sion are all that arc necessary. The bell, it 
need scarcely be stated, is ever sounding. It 
is termed [tJJf ^ Pu-tvan Chung , the 
Ceaseless Bell. Its object is to remind the 
priests of their duties. The drum bents only 
at intervals—generally of an evening. Sen-ice 
takes place about three in the tnorumg, which 
circumstance must be the least agreeable, one 
to tempt a man to become a priest. At pres¬ 
ent the complement of priests is 120—a great 
many more than any one would imagine iuliab- 
itodthe place. The priests take their meals 
three times a day in tLc Cbai T'ang or Tb'an 
Mih Pang j£ t They are summoned 

together by the Wooden Fish, which in struck 
by oue of their number; a short grace then 
follows; aud finally they enter upon the discus¬ 
sion of the rice and cabbage which iB placed 
before them. Their diet is only varied twice a 
month—on the 1st and 16th, when a little extra 
treat is given them in the shape of a basin of 
bean card. 

A performance of some interest takes place 
each year on the 8th day of the 4th moon.— 
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This is the day on which priests are ordained. 
The ordeal through which they have to pass is 
somewhat though not very severe. They have 
to submit to be burnt in three places on the 
head. If the reader should notice three bald 
spots on the head of any priest, he will be at 
no loss to account for their presence after this 
explanation. The spots are usually on that 
portion of the head wherein Comparison aud 
Causality are phrenological!}- developed. 

We close with a single legend, not having 
space for more. It concerns a priest whoso 
name was Lan-ahih-fo. He led a very pious 
life, or he would not doubtless have had n fo 
attached to his name. Like most men. he 
died, but, unlike oilier men, his hair grew after 
he teas dead; and—from one singular thing to 
another—no barber could be found to shave it 
offl Each one made an attempt, blit failed. 
At Inst, a sister—for the old man had a sister 
who was then living—heard of this attempt to 
shave her brother, and of the failure of each 
individual interested in the trial, and she de¬ 
termined within herself—a determination for 
which she deserves much commendation—to 
pay her brother a visit. We need not dilate 
on her journey. Suffice it to say, that she at 
length reached her destination, and came 
into the presence of her brother. When 
she arrived, the old priest opened his eyes. 
This is another singular part of the talc, as the 
eyes of the old party had been closed up to 
that date. The sister signified the object of 
her visit, and then without difficulty performed 
the operation of shaving her brother. When 
she had finished she departed, under promise 
to come again periodically. This promise she 
faithfully maintained until she reached the ago 
of sixty yea™. She asked him, when she had 
arrived at this old age, what he would do w hen 
she had died. The old man made no reply, 
but wept. From this period his hair ceased 
to grow. 

W. T. Lay. 

Foochow, November, 1867. 


(For The Vitiannry Huvnftr.) 


Tur above is the title of a work for tne in- 
struction of young scholars, composed of scraps 
of Chinese history, in verses of four characters 
each, arranged more with reference to the au¬ 
thor's convenience in collocating his rhymes 
than to chronological order, or to Bystem of 
any kind. The title freely rendered into En¬ 
glish may be expressed, “The Shadow of the 
Elegantly Ornamented Whip;” possibly hay¬ 
ing some obscurely expressed intention of inti¬ 
mating that the work is intended to aid young 
Chinese votaries of Olio to accelerate tho speed 
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of I’egmoni. It was originally composed mid 
published iu two volumes, small octavo, by 
iSUu Lismg-yin (whose |jj£ or literary name was 

llAn-chutig) in the latter part of the Ming dy¬ 
nasty; and alter wards enlarged and republished 

in 18*9 by Vang Chin-tswng (whose ^ ' v:lH 
Kn-tn), and finally republished with two addi¬ 
tional volumes by two Cantonese literati, Li 
Ilwui-kih (literary name Tsz'-liang) and Sii 
Twin (literary name Lan-hi.) The work is also 

entitled J/inn Man Ns’ 7V King || $$ 

^2 “Tetriunetrical Classic for the Instruc¬ 
tion of Tyros." There is a text printed in large 
characters in the front part of the work, and 
afterwards repented iu the body of the book, 
with a commentary in smaller type on the low¬ 
er part of the page. The only part of the work 
which is of any special interest to Christian 
missionaries is the 24th leaf of volume 2d, 
which reads us follows:—’(Text.) Mkn com¬ 
menced with Adam. (Commentary.) “The 
(‘Manuscript of Investigations’) 
says that the creation of man at first was, ac¬ 
cording to what is contained in the m £ 
|S iKing," (probably an error of the copyist 
for jJEj “Western Classic,” i. e., the Holy 
Scriptures) “by mixing water and earth 1o form 
a male, and then taking a rib of the male to 
form a woman. The man was named Adam 
the woman lire |^[j They liad 

two sons, one named Cain j|/jl -g" k and one 
Aid Their posterity having {by 

Mifiir crime*) rendered heaven and earth un¬ 
clean, 1058 years after Adam there was a del¬ 
uge reaching to heaven, which only left (alive) 
one virtuous man, named A vah with 

his wife and three sons, and their wives—eight 
persons in all. The names of the three sons 
were Siutm Ham (?) f^|J and Juphet, Jfffe 
i}[J o Tlieir posterity were a lino of worthies 
among whom the rule of the world was divid¬ 
ed.” Tliecommentator adds:—“ In my (humble) 
opinion, this was the time when Pwau-ku lived.” 

The manuscript, to which our author refers 
ns his authority, was probably an unpublished 
work of some person who got his information 
from the early Romish missionaries, ns many of 
the names are expressed by the Chinese char¬ 
acters found in the hooks of those missionaries; 
and those which differ probably were wrong¬ 
ly transcribed by the copyist. Thus, the name 
of Ham was probably written , Hang, 
which, owing to the subsequent illegibility of 
the manuscript or carelessness of the trans¬ 
criber, was mistaken for ^ Hung, and by 


the carelcBsnos of a yet later hand, the homo- 
phonons character JJ||j was substituted for the 
second-. The commentator says that the char¬ 
acter teA, which I have translated rib , is 
the same as kin, a muscle or tendon, 
probably supposing that flesh was more likely 
to be used than bone in building the “ weaker 
vessel.” The 3c> duel tein, as quoted 
by K'anghi’s dictionary, pronounces tho char¬ 
acter lilt, and defines it a rib ; although it is 
also used, according to Khuighi, as synon¬ 
ymous with ffij , as the commentator says. 

Nixopo, November, 1887. 13ktic. 


(for TK* J flntomiry fftconttr.) 

A CHAPTER OF STATISTICS. 


nv KEV. M. J. KXOWLTOX. 


IlEUEwrm I forward some statistics of 
Protestant missions in this province, for tlio 
year ending Sept. 30th, 1807. 

The mission of tho Am. Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary Union, Ningpo and vicinity: Sta¬ 
tions and outstatious, 12; chapels ami 
preaching places, 13; churches, 5; native 
assistants, 11; biblc women, 5; baptized, 
30; died, 5; excluded, 4; communicants, 
178; contributions of native mcmljcrs, 
§93.49. Foreign missionaries, 8. 

The Am. Presbyterian Mission : Stations 
and out-fttat ions, 14; el lurches, G; ordained 
native ministers, 4; other assistants, teach* 
ein and colporteurs, 10; baptized (adults), 
70; communicants, 329. Foreign mission¬ 
aries, 4—and 1 absent. 

The English Church Mission: Stations 
and out-stations, 9 ; preaching places, 11; 
churches, 4; native preachers, 12; teachers, 
3 men, 2 womon; bible woman, 1; bap¬ 
tized (adults), 30; total membon?, 200; 
cnninumicnnts, 120. Foreign missionaries, 
4—and 2 absent. 

The China Inland Mission (English Bap¬ 
tist) : Stations and out-stations, 9; preach¬ 
ing places, 9; churches, 4; native preach¬ 
er*, 7; biblc woman, 1; boarding school, 1; 
teachers. 2; communicants, 90. Foreign 
missionaries, 11—several newly arrived. 

The United Methodist Free Churches 
(English): Stations and out-stations, 3; 
preaching place, 1; church,!; native preach¬ 
ers, 2: bible woman, 1—schools, 1 boys* and 
1 girls’—pupils, 25 boys and 25 girls; teach¬ 
ers, 2; baptized, 7; communicants, H. 
Foreign missionaries, 2, 
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Tlte Ain. Baptist Mission (Independent): 
Stations and out-stations, 3; preaching pla¬ 
ces, 3; churches, native preachers, 3; 
girls' boarding school, 1; pupils, about 30; 
bible woman, 1; communicants, about 50. 
Foreigu missionaries, 2. 

The English Baptist Mission (Independ¬ 
ent): Station, 1; chapel, 1. Foreign mis¬ 
sionary, 1. 

From the above statistics, we learn that 
there are connected with the missions at 
Ningpo, Hangchow, and vicinity, 30 for¬ 
eign missionaries, 51 stations and ont-stn- 
tions, 22 churches, 54 chapels and preaching 
places, 4 ordained native preachers, bap¬ 
tized during the past year, about 180, and 
778 communicants. 

There arc two things connected with the 
missions at Ningpo that are worthy of 
special note—1st, tne inland and out-station 
labor; 2d, the preaching of the gospel, n* 
the chief means employed to extend Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In connection with these statistics of 
Christian missions in this province, it may 
be interesting to examine some statistics of 
what the missionaries of Mammon, at this 
and othor ports of China, are doing. I am 
indebted for the following statistics of the 
the value of the imports and exports, and 
of opium sold, at tne open ports in Chiim, 
to the “ Reports on Trade, for the year 
i860, published by the order of the Inspec¬ 
tor General of Customs. 

In the following table tlio amounts are 
given in dollars, each dollar being reckoned 
at 75 tael cents. Of course, only such por¬ 
tion of the whole trade of China is exhib¬ 
ited as passed tlu-otigh the Customs of the 
ports open to foreign trade. 


Canton, 

JSwalow, 

Amoy, 

Foochow, 

Takow, 

Tamsui, 

Ningpo. 

Shanghai, 

TIatakow, 

Kiukiang, 

Ckinklang, 

Oliefoo, 

Tientein, 

Koweliwftttg, 


Import*. 
$ 20 , 044,036 
18 . fi57.002 
13 , 227.080 
22 . 108.898 
1 . 609,780 
018.916 
9 , 229,123 
128 , 316.203 
23 , 803,621 
6 , 847,868 
0 , 204,214 
8 , 830,074 
22 , 489.046 
3 , 471,166 


Export*. 

$ 23 , 164,660 

0 . 876,579 

7 . 298,181 

21 , 116,212 

1 , 670,834 

337,086 

12 , 946,671 

61 , 944,392 

24 , 906,405 

8 , 333,003 

8 , 865,679 

6 , 269,073 

11 , 818,834 

3 , 550,007 


Opium, 

$ 2 , 372,461 

3 , 862,559 

3 , 086,883 

4 , 563,023 

894,622 

736,764 

2 . 911,979 

9 , 036,460 

8 . 600,822 

2 , 082,418 

4 , 220,786 

3 . 666,604 

7 , 711,328 

2 , 277,178 


ToU), 


$ 288 , 720,221 


$ 105 , 601,055 


$ 60 , 019,186 


Lew re-export* of Opium $1,642,018 —^$49,277,173 
Including local consumption at Hongkong 
and Macao, and Opium smnggglca, 808,228,300 

Tho above Imports include treasure 


amounting to $53,776,700; also goods re¬ 
exported amounting to $79,421,218, leaving 
total value of goons imported for local con¬ 
sumption, §160,528,297. The abovo Ex¬ 
ports include trensure nmouuting to 858,- 
370,840 ; also goods rc-cx|>orted amounting 
to 879,421,218, leaving total value of good* 
of local production exjTorted, §57,809,407. 
A largo amount, however, of gooils re-ex¬ 
ported were native products. 

The several amounts for opium imported 
into the open ports, include the re-exports, 
excrept that for Shnnghni, which docs not 
include the amount of oiniun re-exported. 
Tho amount re-exported from tho other 
ports is small, the whole nmouuting to only 
2,180 pcclils, which, at the average price of 
opium imported into Shanghai—$708.73$ 
per pecul—amounts to $1,642,018. The to¬ 
tal amount lauded for local consumption at 
the several ports, as given above, is greater 
than the estimated total value given in the 
** Reports on Trade,” but there must be 
some error either in their reckoning, or iu 
their tables. 

The total import of opi *:n into China 
via Hongkong, as computed by the “ China 
Overland Trade Report,” amounted in 18G6 
to S3,750 chests. Of this amount, 37,775 
chests contained MhIwa opium, the average 
price of which at Hongkong was $807.70 
per cheat, amounting to $30,510,867. The 
remaining 43,975 chests contained Patna 
and Benares opium, the average price of 
which whs $080.30 per chest, amounting to 
$27,717,442. Adding these two amounts, 
wo hnvo a grand total of opium imported 
into China m 1866 amounting in value to 
the sum of $58,228,809. 

Notwithstanding this great drain of sil¬ 
ver, by reference to the amount of treasure 
imported and exported, we find that the ex¬ 
cess of the latter is but $4,593,634. Still, 
this balance is on tho wrong side for China. 
Her silver is slowly being drained away, 
when bIic should be receiving it for her ex¬ 
ports, especially of tea and silk. Moreover, 
this drain is for a drug tliut is an unmiti¬ 
gated bane to her people. It was not with¬ 
out reason that an intelligent Chinese once 
said, in my hearing: u It would bo better 
tor China to have no trade with western na¬ 
tions.” But the loss of silver is the smallest 
item of the great evils that accrue to China 
from the opium trade. I do not propose 
hero to enter into tins subject, but it is oue 
that should bo thoroughly investigated and 
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iliseu-wett by the wcll-wisiiertl of China, arid 
the facta should Iks laid before the public in 
those Christian nations implicated iu this 
nefarious traffic^ 

The amount of te;i exported from the 
open porta of Chinn, iu I860, was 1,183,043 
peculs, which, sit an average price of $36 
per pcoul, amounted to $43,580,618. The 
amount of raw silk exported from Chinese 
porta, in ISM, wiw 32,463 pcculs, which, at 
the average rate of $600 per pecul, amounted 
to $19,477,200, 

What vast sums arc expended upon lux¬ 
uries, and to pamper vicious appetites! 
When will Christian men iu Christian lands 
contribute os much money to benefit and 
save heathen nations, ns professedly Chris¬ 
tian nations now drain from this one countrv 
for a most baneful drug! With what zeal, 
too, are worldly enterprises pushed forward I 
When will the peoplo of God manifest equal 
zeal in extending the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and saving immortal souls 1 Ought not the 
boundless activity of those who are in pur¬ 
suit of wealth to excite Christian men to 
greater zeal in theirs, the greatest of all 
enterprises! 

Xixoro, Oct, 21, 1867. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


The “ Ilnokow Times," in noticing the An- 
nun! Report of the Hankow Medical Mission 
Hospital, connected, with the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary Society, says as follow*:— 

Of the beneficial influence of such an inst itu¬ 
tion, as exhibiting the Christianity and civiliza¬ 
tion of the West in their concrete form, there 
can lie very little doubt A recent discussion 
at a meeting of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, which has already been 
referred to in this journal, embodied Borne ref¬ 
erence to the question of the most desirable 
way of awakening the Chinese people to snob 
a reformation of themselves and their institu¬ 
tions as should assimilate them to the nations 
of Christendom, already enjoying the blessings 
of a pure faitb and a sound political system. 
Too much, we think, has been said and done to 
antagonize these two agencies, which are capa¬ 
ble of being so largely identified. To divorce 
civilization from Christianity is as wrong as it 
is to assert that Christianity owes nothing to 
the institutions and proetiees which arc de¬ 
pendent upon its lofty spirit of truth, and its 
kindly grace of charity, as their constant sour¬ 
ces of inspiration. 

* * Like ill learners* being much more 


readily interested in, and instructed by, the 
synthetic than the analytic method, we have 
greater faitli and feel dccj>cr interest in those 
Christian enterprises for the benefit of tho 
Chinese which embody such an ctemplifiwttioO 
of the teachings and practices of tire Christian 
nations of tho West. We are happy to find 
this view corroborated by tho fact that each 
of the missions established in this port has 
made the healing of the sick a prominent fea¬ 
ture in their operations. Our only wish is, 
that tho advantages of such subsidiary means 
were less frequently suppressed in reckoning 
up the agencies to ho brought to bear upon 
this strange people, for their enlightenment 
and the amelioration of tlicir general condition. 
We conceive that missionaries must find much 
difficulty in enlisting the attention of such vast 
portions of the population of this country, 
writhing under the evils of intestine war, as 
arc suffering from the shocking misery, which 
must brutalize the minds and pre-occupv the 
feeble energies of a degraded race. 


ANOTHER LAST WORD. 

Wk refrained from saying anything on our 
editorial page concerning the future of the 
“Recorder," in tho hope that some word might 
come to hand from Shanghai, indicating that 
the publication would be carried on at that 
port for the coming year. We have also look¬ 
ed about us to see whether—in case of a fail¬ 
ure to take it up at Shanghai—it could by any 
means be continued here. Convinced of tho 
usefulness and importance (not to say the nb- 
solute necessity) of such a medium for mission¬ 
ary intcr-communication, wo do not willingly 
let it drop. Still, after earnest and prayerful 
deliberation, we haro come—though reluctant¬ 
ly—to the conclusion that it cannot at present 
be carried on at this port. 

We very mnoli regret that wc have no defi¬ 
nite information from our friends at Shanghai. 
Wo have waited as tong as possible, and now 
feel (Deo. 4th) that this last number ought to 
go to our readers. If it should be decided to 
continue the publication at Shanghai, wc sup¬ 
pose due notice of the fact will be given from 
that port;—or such notice may be scot out 
with our supplementary number, oontaining 
the important matter of the first three num¬ 
bers, wnich will be issued during the present 
month. 
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(/W Thf MfmtfitUittj/ /.’rfrtji/rr,) 

run jv.-i j).\(r.\ sv.\ ji xiA'rm 


IIV JSKV. ,\. K. JIOUI.K. 


In Minn' parts of Chinn there seem to lie 
threatening signs of approaching persecution. 
It limy bo (i oil's will to disappoint the designs 
Wf the enemies of llis gospel, before they take 
effect ; lml whatever he in store for us ami 
our people, it is well sometimes to look to other 
fields, and call to mind events of other times, 
to see how flml has been the strength and stay 
of His people iu every fiery trial—to “ remem- 
1 *t the vears of the right hand of the most 
High.” 

During the terrible persecution which raged 
in Madagascar about twenty years ago, six 
men and one woman were sentenced to be burnt 
alive. When bound to the stake, and whilst 
tlie flames began to rise, they sang a verse of 
a hymn together. Suddenly a violent storm of 
thunder and rain burst over the crowd of sj>ee- 
tators; but just as the martyrs’ souls were de¬ 
parting, the clouds broke, and a rainbow of 
unusual brilliancy seemed to bend down just 
in front of the stake, and the shouting, jeer¬ 
ing crowd were struck dumb with awe and 
wonder. 


“There is n happy land, 

Making most, blessed; 

There never shall the pence depart, 

Nor sin nor sorrow wine.” 

So sang they, while the angry fire, 

Heree burning ns the mnd Queen’s ire, 

Hose round them in n ciiole dire. 

The soldiers shout, ns die the brave ; 

The thunder rolls, the wild winds rave, 

The flames in glee the martyrs lnve. 

Yet still above the clamouring throng 
So sweetly swelled the martyrs’ song: 

Ah. they will reueh that bind ere long ! 

They heard within the gates of day 
The echo of that dying lay. 

And angels wept, if weep they may. 

They bend to look, their tears of love 
Full softly from the heaven above;— 

Jinn’s woes the hearts of angels move. 

The sweet song stops; the martyrs’ voice 
Is hush oil; the furious foes rejoice— 

Now who would make tlm madman’s choice? 

Thereat the Lord, for whose dear Name 
They suffered loss, and suffered shame 
And death—to meet His servants came. 

He smiled, and on the falling shower 
The rays of Heaven’s sun sweetly pour; 

The rainbow beauts,—their woes arc o’er I 

The martyrs’ ashes lie below; 

I T p the b rig lit arch their spirits go, 

Iloavcn's fragrant breezes freshly blow. 


l»eml idlt'iuv falls upon I he crowd; 
lint ns tfiiy cleave I be gulden iloml, 
Hurst hallelujahs long mill loud! 

Ami vc who daily die, aml lx-ur 
One lifedmig iiuirlynloiit. it ilaro 
The fiery trial!—yum* Lord In there. 

This ilsv of jmin ami fears shall reuse; 
Soon will beam the IJow'nf I‘race; 
ChrisFe smile slinll give ynu full release ! 
Nixnro, June lllli, 1 S 07 . 
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oun last wornx 

With the present number, we complete the 
first volume of “The Missionary Recorder,” 
ami send forth to the public this last issue for 
the year 1867 with our congratulations and our 
farewell. 

Over twelve months ago, when the proposi¬ 
tion was made to commence a monthly mission¬ 
ary periodical in China, some few of our friends 
augured ill of the enterprise. Others, earnest, 
lv bidding ifs Cod-speed in our efforts, were 
not sanguine of the result. Yet, we are happy 
to say, from the very first a decided majority 
of our correspondents not only tendered their 
warm sympathy, lmt gave us many expressions 
of hope and assurance. It will be remembered 
that three or four of the early numbers present¬ 
ed a somewhat meager appearance as respects 
original reading matter. This was fully antic¬ 
ipated, as a natural result of the difficulties in- 
sejierahle from an attempt to launch a new pub¬ 
lication in a foreign country—its patrons and 
contributors scattered up and dotVn a coast 
three thousand miles long, and with birt imper¬ 
fect mail facilities. We could not avoid the 
conviction, however, that if a.missionary organ 
was established many would rally to its support, 
and that its success, both as to subscriptions 
and original communications, would not long 
remain problematical. We have not been 
disappointed. 

The experience of the past year has satisfied 
us that a magazine, devoted to the interests of 
missions in China and Japan, is a valuable aux. 
iliary to the work of propagating Christianity. 
In making this statement we only echo opin¬ 
ions expressed to us by men who are in aposi„ 
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lion to comprehend nil (lie exigencies of the 
ennse of missions in these empires. We hazard 
nothing in predicting that in less thtin one de¬ 
cade a magazine, such as wo have indicated, 
will bo generally regarded as iudis]>ciisublc to 
the highest efficiency of the missionary corps- 
Commerce and Science in China have their 
mouth-pieces, and must continue to have them;' 
and surely the requirement* of the great, work 
committed to the hands of missionaries in the 
East—a work into which the literary element 
onters so largely—will not he folly met without 
a medium of inter-communication. 

It becomes our pleasant duty to acknowledge 
the obligations we arc under to nil whose con¬ 
tributions have appeared in the “ Recorder,” to 
those gentlemen who have without compensa¬ 
tion performed the duties of Agent sitthe sev¬ 
eral ports, and to the Rov. S. L. Baldwin, A.. M., 
whose assistance in the editorial conduct of the 
magazine has greatly contributed to its suc¬ 
cess. 

Kind renders— adieu! 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—As it has not been convenient to acknowl¬ 
edge receipts from all our agents, we take this 
opportunity to state that the subscriptions at 
the several ports have been duly received—ex¬ 
cepting those at Canton, in which instance cir¬ 
cumstances have necessarily delayed payment. 

—In reply to frequent enquiries as to wheth¬ 
er wo would re-publisli any of the first numbers 
of the “Recorder,” in order to supply subscrib¬ 
ers who have failed to receive them, we state 
that a supplementary number, embracing most 
of the important articles that have appeared in 
newspaper form, will shortly be issued. 

—The subjoined extract from a letter of Rev. 
II. Corbott, dated Chofoo, Oct. 25th, 1867, will 
sufficiently indicate tha tone of our recent pri¬ 
vate correspondence: “ I am sorry to learn that 
the * Recorder’ is likely to change hands. Its 
monthly visits are like letters from friends who 
are all engaged in one work, and consequently 
bound together by the strongest tics of sympa¬ 
thy, I am sure the paper has already done 
good, and trust there is still much for it to ac¬ 
complish,” 


ROOK TABLE 


St. I*u tiP d 

Eftixfir to the Roman* ; in the Mandarin 
CvUntjniid. 


The version of the Now Testament now lie* 
ing prepared at Peking has mndo favorable 
progress, as will be seen by the above heading. 
The translators are Rev. Messrs. Edkins, Mar¬ 
tin, Blodget, fk'horcschewsky and Burden.— 
These names are n sufficient assurance of the 
fidelity of the translation, as a whole. We ob¬ 
serve that the term God is uniformly ren¬ 
dered A±. As a specimen of native skill 
in block printing, weliave rarely seen this book 


equalled. 


in Mandarin Colloquial, 

This is a finely printed book of 117 Chinese 
pages. The translation is by Rev. W. C\ 
Bunts, of the English Presbyterian Mission. 
It has introductory remarks to each Psalm, 
“chapter headings,” occasional references to 
other portions of Scripture, and explanatory 
notes. Tito work seems to be well executed. 
We notice that “Jehovah” is generally, though 
not always, translated by ^ o In the 
3rd Psalm, JjJJ Ip is used in the 1st and 
7th verses, ^ in the 3rd, and ^ in the 
5th and 8th. In the 4th Psalm, both ^ 
and ^ are used in the 3rd verso, J|]J ^JJ 
^ in the 5tb, tjb in the 6th, and 
iu tho 8th. We do not as yet see the proprie¬ 
ty of translating “Jehovah;” but if it be de¬ 
cided to do so, wo cannot see the advantage of 
translating it sometimes by one term, and 
sometimes by another, and frequently leaving 
it untranslated besides. Elohira is translated 
by *^|*, but in the 82nd Psalm, let verse, 
referring to “gods,” it is translated by J 
and in the 6th verse by ■'fj: ^ 'ff: > while 

in tbe 138th Psalm, 1st verse, it is translated 
by ^ JJjty o We mention these facts, simply 
because they may help to throw light on the 
vexed question of terms. As far as we can 
judge, the book before us is a faithflil transla¬ 
tion, and worthy of a wide circulation. 
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Wo have received from Dr. F.Portor Smith, 
of the Wesleyan Mission at ITnnkow, two 
pamphlets with the foregoing titles. The first 
(tyucii lull yin) is, we suppose, the Annual Re¬ 
port of the Hospital in Chinese. The preface 
treats briefly of sin as the canso of disease and 
death, humbly ascribes to God the glory of the 
success attained in curing diseases, and points 
to Jesus ns the comforter of the afflicted. The 
book then opens with a historical sketch of, 
Medical Missions in Chinn, which is followed 
by the rules of the hospital, remarks on the or¬ 
igin of diseases, &c. Then we have an account 
of the number of patients, and their diseases; 
and remarks on the comparative frequency of 
various kinds of ailments among tho Chinese. 
Coughs and colds are stated to be the most 
prominent; skin diseases come next, their fre¬ 
quency being attributed to the fear of colrl wa¬ 
ter so prevalent among the natives; then dis¬ 
eases of the eyes, rheumatism, etc. Reference 
is made to important snrgieal operations; and 
a list of contributors, with the sums paid by 
them, closes the pamphlet. 

Tile second of these works (Puo mien Jan 
eli'fi) is a very neatly printed pamphlet on the 
Prevention and Cure of disease. It opens with 
a quotation from Mencius on the importance of 
taking care of the body, and while insisting on 
the superior importance of the soul, it admits 
that next to the soul, tho body should receive 
most careful attention. The native render is 
assured that diseases originate in the body, and 
are not inflicted by devils. In order to protect 
health, and prevent disease, five jjoints are in¬ 
sisted upon, vie;—good air, pure water, thor¬ 
ough draining, household cleanliness nnd plenty 
of light. Excellent advice is also given in re¬ 
gard to dress, food, the exercise of tho mind, 
cleanliness of body, Ac. The more prominent 
internal and external diseases are then briefly 
mentioned, and a section devoted to the diseases 
of women. From the cursory examination we 
have been able to give the book, we arc inclined 
to think that it ought to have a wide circulation 
in connection with all our Mission hospitals, 
and we hope that Dr. Smith is prepared to sup¬ 
ply it to all who may wish it. Such books can 
hardly fail to accomplish much good. 


m 

Tub Fjktii Annual Rbpoct or the PkkinO 
IIosimtal, in connexion with the London 
Jlfieeionary Society, voder the cure of John 
Iti/(l(/eon, M. ])., C. M., for the year 18G0. 
This pamphlet is a valuable contribution to 
the class of literature of which it is a repre* 
scnt.'itive, and the friends of medical missions 
will receive great encouragement from its pe- 
rural. The Report states that the time of the 
surgeon Inis Ihhuj much occupied in preporing 
medicines, educating students, visiting dispen¬ 
saries, and living numerous private visits to 
Chinese patients of all classes, from the lowest 
grades of society to the highest officers of 
state. Ripthcrin has scourged the city of Pe¬ 
king upwards of twelve mouths, committing 
fearful ravages, hml greatly diminishing tho 
population. Chinese doctor* were helpless in 
the presence of this malady, and but little 
could be done to stay its progress by the sur¬ 
geon and his assistants, through want of fa¬ 
vorable opportunities. 'Die disease lins been 
known in its present locality at former periods, 
but has never raged so long, nor been so fatal 
ns in the last year. The total number of new 
eases seen during the year was 8060 —of which 
1276 were women: the medical cases number¬ 
ing 4334; the surgical, 1250; tho skin, 1300 j 
the eye, 780. Tho total number of women 
treated for special diseases connected with the 
sex wero 07, against 20 the previous year. The 
Dr. says: “ Wo are confesses! by the Chinese 
thoir masters in surgery, but even the most 
enlightened, those who know us best mid Imre 
experienced the beneficial effects of surgical 
practice, deny to us any ability in regard to 
internal affections;” and yet the fame of the 
district dis|K*usarv is extensively spread 1 abroad, 
the people come long distances to be healed, 
while the native doctors try to imitato the for¬ 
eign treatment, and when they fail resort to 
the dispensary to learn that mode of treat¬ 
ment. Numerous conunemorntivo tablets wore 
erected in the hospital, and several of these 
are copied in the Report, including one erected 
by the Prime Minister, nnd another by the 
Foreign Office Minister. Preaching, and the 
distribution of Christian books, has been stead¬ 
ily carried on in tho waiting room with most 
encouraging results, able assistance in this de¬ 
partment having been rendered by Rev. W. 
C. Burns. 
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mission a r r intelligence. 

PbivTjh:. —Dr. Treat, who is under appoint¬ 
ment as missionary physician of tlie American 
Hoard at the capital, arrived at Yokohama on 
the Oth November, and left on the 8th for 
Shanghai, Imping to reach the North before 
the dose of navigation. 

Foochow. —During last month Rev. A. "NY. 
Cribb, of the Church Mission, proceeded to 
Hongkong for the purpose of receiving priest’s 
orders at the hands of the Bishop of Victoria. 
—On the lClh of November, Rev. Y. C. Hurt, 
of the Am. lit. K. Mission, and family, left for 
their new station at Kiu-kiang. Rev. E. & 
Todd and Mrs. Todd, who arrived at this port 
on the 22nd ult., are expected also to proceed 
thither in a few weeks. 

Amoyv—R ev, C. Douglas, under date of 
Nov. 13th, 1807, writes us as follows: “ I aiu 
sorry to say that Mr. .Tones’ statement in your 
November number, that full reparation had 
been made for the damage done to the Cliin- 
ehew chapel, is an entire mistake. NotiVsingle 
dollar has been paid, though the damage was 
done in December of last year. On that occa¬ 
sion a notorious Ntuc-fww, named Li Ilian-jan, 
led about fifty people at midday into the chapel, 
pillaged, gutted and almost quite tore it down, 
and stripped the chapel-keeper and one of the 
native preachers to their trousers. The damage 
was to the extent of about §400. And though 
the names of the ring-leaders, and several of 
his accomplices, wore speedily sent by the 
British Consul to tho Tautai, nothing has been 
(lone to them, except arresting one of the loss 
important of them, and after a few days set¬ 
ting him at liberty again. The Chin-chew man¬ 
darins have indeed issued proclamations, but 
they have done nothing more. A few days ago a 
mandarin deputed by the Tautai asked us to 
take half the amount, which, of course, we de¬ 
clined, as nothing less than fall reparation can 
give any security for the future; and, besides 
that, surely the offenders ought to bo punished 
in sonio way.” 

Su.vxou.u.—Tho “ Supremo Court and Con¬ 
sular Qajsetto” says, “A meeting of the 
goutlemcn connected with Missionary enter¬ 
prise in China took placo on the 15th instant, 
at the Union Chapel. A paper of much in¬ 


terest on the subject of ancestral worship was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Yates, and a lengthened 
discussion followed; several gentlemen of con¬ 
spicuous learning and experience being among 
those who addressed the meeting. Dr. Mac- 
gowan stated that he looked upon the so-called 
ancestral worship rather ns “ dcmonolatry,” 
but he believed that to the principle of filial 
piety was to be attributed the lengthened ex¬ 
istence of China as a nation. Home allusion 
was made during tho discussion to the relative 
influence of Protestant and Catholic Missions, 
and to the learning and piety of the early 
Jesuit Missionaries. Mr. T. F. Wade made 
some remarks, and expressed his concurrence 
with Dr. Maegowan that demonolatrv had 
been the chief subject of Mr. Yates’ paper, 
but he disagreed witli a view expressed by 
that gentleman that the longevit.v of the Chi- 
nesc resulted from their respect for the.fifth 
commandment’. The meeting was well attend¬ 
ed, and it is expected that these discussions, 
which arc to take place once in three mouths, 
will tend greatIv to add to our knowledge of 
Chinese matters.”... .Miss Waring arrived to 
join the American Protestant Episcopal Mis¬ 
sion early in November, by the California 
route. We presume that Bishop Williams and 
tho missionaries who arc to come with him are 
not now expected before January, as there is 
no steamer to leave California in November. 

Hoxckoxg. —The Rt. Rev. Bishop Alford 
arrived in the month of October, and was pre¬ 
sented with a letter of congratulation and wel¬ 
come by the clergy of his diocese. On the 
Sunday following his arrival, the Bishop was 
inducted into office with appropriate ceremo¬ 
nies, after which he occupied the pulpit, and 
preached an able and thoroughly evangelical 
discourse. Ho has our best wishes for the suc¬ 
cessful discharge of the important and respon¬ 
sible duties of his position. 

j wit rut*. 

At Canton, the wife ol ltov. C. F. l’reston, of n 
daughter, Out. 18li7. 

IWAT/IS. 

At tho residence of Rev. II, Corbett, Clicfoo, Aug. 
7th, 1387, a child of Rev. 0. It. Mills, of Tungeliow, 
ngctl nonrly two years. 

Also at tho residence of I!ev. IT. Corl>ott., Chcfoo, 
Aug. 22nd, 1807, a child of llev. J. H. Wherry, of 
Shunghni, aged one year. 









